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PREFACE. 


The author of these Essays i9 so scDsiblc of tlioir 
defocta that lie lias repeatedly refused to let them 
appear In a form which might seem to indicate tliat 
he thought them worthy of a permanent place in 
English literature. Kor would he now give his con- 
Bcut to the repuhlication of pieces so imperfect, if, hy 
withholilitig his consent, he could make repuhlication 
impossible. But, as tliey have been reprinted more 
than once in tlie United States, as many American 
copies have been imported into this country, and as a 
still larger importation is expected, he conceives that 
he cannot, injustice to the publishers of tlie Edinburgh 
Jleview, longer object to a measure wiiich they con¬ 
sider as necessary to the protection of their rights, 
and that he cannot be accused of presmnptjon for 
wisliitig timt his writings, if they are read, may be 
read in an edition freed at least from errors of the 
press and from slips of the i«n. 

These volumes contain the IZeviews wliich have 
been reprinted in the United States, with a very few 
exceptions, which the most partinl reader will not 
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regret. The author lias been strongly urged to insert 
three papers on the UtiUtariaa PLilosophyj which, 
when they first appeared, attracted some notice, but 
which are not in the American editions* Me has how¬ 
ever determined to omit these papers, not because he 
is disposed to retract a single doctrine which they con- 
tain*, but because he is unwilling to offer what might 
be regarded as an affront to the memory of one from 
whose opinions he still widely dissents, but to whose 
talents and virtues he admits that he formerly did 
not do justice. Serious-the fiinlts of the 
Essay on Government, a critic, *^iile noticing those 
faults, should have abstained from using contemp¬ 
tuous language respecting the historian of British 
India. It ought to be known that Mr. Mill had the 
generosity, not only to forgive, but. to foiget the un¬ 
becoming acrimony with which he had been assailed, 
and was, when his valuable life closed, on terms of 
cordial frkndaliip witli bis assailunt* 

Xo attempt has been made to remodel any of the 
pieces which are contained in those volumes. Even the 
criticism on Milton, which was written udien the author 
was fresh from college, and which contains scarcely 
a pamgrapb such as liis matured judgtiient approves, 
still remains overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful 
ornament. The blemishes which have been removed 
wx-rc, for the most part, blemishes caused by unavoid¬ 
able haste. The author has sometimes, like other con¬ 
tributors to periotUcal works, been under the necessity 
of -writing at a distance from all books and from all 
advisers; of trusting to Ins memorj' for facts, dates, 
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Olid quotations} and of sending manuscripts to tlic 
post nvithout reading them over. Wbat lie has corn* 
[>08ed thus rapidly has oficn been as rapidly ptinted. 
His object has been that every Essay should nenv 
appear as it probably would have appeared when it 
was first published, if ho tmd then been allowed an 
additional day or two to revise the proof-sht^ts, with 
the assistance of a good Ubniiy. 
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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


MILTON. (Auot«T, 1S25.) 

Jtutunit Miltmi, Angii, dt Dactria& Ckri 3 tiaM& tibri duo 
posthumL A Tn»tUe on Ghrurtiitti Doctriite, comjulcd 
from the H0I7 Scripturea alone. By John AIiltoKj tm»e- 
latcd from the Onginal by Charles B. Sumner, AL A. &e. 
&C. 1825. 

Towards the dose of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, 
deputy keeper of the state papers, in the course of 
Jiis reeenrehes among the presses of his office, met 
with a large Latin manuscript. With it ivere found 
corrected copies of the foreign despatches tvTitten by 
Milton, while he filled the office of Secretary, ond 
several iiaiters relating to the Popish Trials and tlie 
liyc-house Plot. The whole was wrapped up in an 
^ etivdope, superscribed To Mr* SManer, Merchant. 

On examination, the large manuscript prot'ed to be 
* the long lost Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, 
which, according to Wood and Toland, Milton finish^ 
after the Beatoration, end deposited with Cjiisc 
Skinner. Skinner, it U well known, held the same 
political opinions with his iilustrious friend. It is 
therefore probable, as Mr. Lemon conjectures, that he 
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may have fallen under the suspicions of the ^vern- 
mentdunng that persecution of the "VMiigs which fol¬ 
lowed the dissolution of the Oxford pariiament, and 
tliat, in consequence of a general seisture of his 
this work may have been brought to the office in 
which it has been found, But whatever tiic adven¬ 
tures of the manuscript may have been, no doubt can 
exist that it is a genuine relic of the great poet. 

Mr, Sumner, who u-as commanded by his Majesty 
to edite and translate the treatise, has acquitted him- 
selfof his task in a manner honourable to Ills talents 
and to his character. His version is not indeed very 
easy or elegant; but it is entitled to the praise of 
clearness and fidelity. His notes abound with in¬ 
teresting quotations, and have the rare merit of really 
elucidating tlie text. The preface is evidently the 
work of a sensible and candid man, firm in hia outi 
religious opinions, and tolerant towards tliose of 
others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of 
Milton. It is, like all his Latin works, well nvitten, 
though not exactly in tlie style of the prize essays 
of Oxford and Cambridge. There is no elaborate 
imitation of classical antiquity, no scrupulous purity, 
none of the ceremonial cleann^ which characterizes 
the diction of our academical Pharisees. The author 
does not attempt to polish and brighten his compo- 
ution into the Ciceronian gloss and hriUlancy, lie 
does not in short sacrifice sense and spirit to pe¬ 
dantic refinements. The nature of bis subject com¬ 
pelled him to use many words 

" TfaML would bm nude Qalntdiui itsrc i:ad gup.** 

But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if 
Latin were his mother tongue; and, where he is least 
happy, his failure seems to arise from the carelessness 
of a native, not from the ignorance of a foreigner. 
We may apply to liim what Denham with great fe- 
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licity says of Cowlej'. lie weara die gurb, but not 
the clothes of the ancienls. 

Throughout the volume are discernible the truces 
of A powerful and independent mind, emancipated 
from the infiuence of authority, and devoted to the 
search of truth. Milton professes to form his Bystem 
from the Bible alone; and his digest of scriptural 
te^ts is certainty among the best that have appeared. 
But he is not always so happy in his bifercnccs as in 
his citations. 

Some of tlic heterodox doctrines which he avows 
seemed to have excited considerable amazement, par¬ 
ticularly his Arianlsm, and his theory on the subject 
of polygamy. Yet wo can scarcely conceive that any 
person could have read the Paradise Lost without 
suspecting him of the former; nor do we think that 
any render, acquainted with the hlstoiy of ids life, 
ought to be much startled at the latter. The opinions 
which he has expressed respecting the nature of the 
Deity, the eternity of matter, and the observation of 
the l^bbath, might, we think, have caused more just 
surprise. 

But we will not go Into tlic discussion of these 
points. The book, were tt far more orthodox or far 
more heretical than it is, would not much edify or 
corrupt the presen t generation. The men of our time 
arc not to be converted or perverted by quartos. A 
few more days, and this essay will follow the De/ensio 
Populi to the dust and silence of the upper shetf. 
. The name of its euthor, and the remarkable circum¬ 
stances attending its publication, will secure to it a 
' certain degree of attention. For a month or two it 
will occupy a few minutes of chat in cvciy drawing- 
room, and a few columns in cvciy magazine; and it 
will then, to borrow the elegant language of tfie play¬ 
bills, be withdrawn, to moke room for the forthcoming 
novelties. 
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JVe wish however to Avail ourselves of the Intei^t, 
transient as it may he, which this work has excited. 
The dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach on 
the life and tninicles of a saint, tiU the}- ha^-o awakened 
the devotional feelings of their auditors by exhibiting 
some relic of him, n'thread of his garment, a lock of 
his hair, or a drop of his blood- On the same prin¬ 
ciple, we intend to take advantage of the hite interest¬ 
ing discovery, and, while this memorial of a great and 
good man is still in the hands of all, to say something 
of his moral and intellectual qualities. Xor, we are 
convinced, will the severest of our readers blame us 
if, on an occasion like tiie present, >ve turn for a short 
time from the topics of the day, to commemorate, in 
all love and reverence, the genius and virtues of John 
Milton, the poet, the stateaman, the philosopher, the 
gloiy of English literature, the champion and the 
martyr of English liberty^ 

It is by his pofctty that ililton is best known; and 
it is of his poetry that we wish firet to speak. By 
the general suffrage of the civilised world, liis place 
has been assigned among the greatest masters of the 
art. His detractors, however, though outvoted, have 
not been silenced. There are many critics, and some 
of great name, who contrive in the same breath to 
extol the poems and to decry the poet. The w'orka 
they acknowledge, considered in themselves, may be 
classed among the noblest productions of the human 
mind. But they will not allow the author to rank 
with those great men wlio, bom in the infancy of 
civilisation, supplied, by their own powers, the want 
of instruction, and, thougii destitute of models them¬ 
selves, bequeathed to posterity models which defy 
■imitation. Milton, it is said, inherited what his pre¬ 
decessors created j he livcxl in an enlightened age; he 
received a finished education; and we must there¬ 
fore, if we would form a just estiinnte of his powers, 
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imkii large dediictiotis In con^idemtloii of these lul-^ 
vantages. 

We venture to sny^on the contrary, pamdoxieal as 
the remark may appear, that no poet has ever had to 
struggle with more unfavourable drcumstaucea tlian 
Milton* He doubted, as he hjAs bim-self owned, whether 
he had not Ijeeu bom "an age too late*'* Fortius 
notion Johnson has thought fit to miike him the hiitt 
of mud] durasy ridicule. The poet, we believe, under¬ 
stood the nature of his art better than the eritic. He 
knew that his poetical genius derived no advantage 
from the civilisation which surrounded him, or from 
the learning wlilch he had acquired; and he looked 
back with something like regret to tJie ruder age of 
simple words and vivid impressions. 

We think that, os cidlisatioti advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines* Therefore, though we feT^'eutly 
admire those great works of imagination which have 
appeared in dark ages, we do not admire thetii the 
more because they have appared in dark ages. On 
the contrary , we hold that the most wonderfiil and 
splendid proof of genius is a great poem produced lit 
a ciyilLsed age* We cannot understand w hy these 
who believe in that moat orthodoK article of UterEty 
faith, thiit the earliest poets arc genemUy the l>csti 
should wonder at the rule as if it were the exception. 
Surely the uniforauty of the phmnomenou indicttes a 
oorresjxaiding uniformity in the cause. 

The fact is, that common observers reason from the 
. progress of the exprimeiital sciences to that of the 
iiiututive arts. The improvement of the fonner is 
* gradual and dow. Ages are spent in collecting ma¬ 
terials, ages more in sepamting and combining thenn 
Even when a system has been formed, there is still 
something to iidd, to alter, or to reject. Every geiiera* 
turn enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeath^ to it 
by antiquity, und rmnsniits that hoard, augmented 
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by fresh acquiskioua, to flit arc tigca. In these pur¬ 
suits, therefore, the first speculators lie under great 
clisfodrantages, and, even when they fail, are entitled 
to praise. Thdr pupils, with far inferior intellectual 
powers, speedily surpass them in actual attainments. 
Every girl who has read Mrs. Maroet’s little dialogues ^ 
on Political Economy could teach Montague or Wal¬ 
pole many lessons in finance. Any intelligent nuui 
may now, by resolutely applying himself for a few years 
to mathematics, learn more tlian the great Newton 
knew after half a century of study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or 
with sculpture. Still leas is it thus with poetry. The 
progress of refinement rarely supplies these arts with 
better objects of imitation. It may indeed improve 
the instruments which arc necessary to the mechanical 
operations of tlie musician, the sculptor, and the 
painter. But language, the machine of the poet, is 
best fitted for his purpose in its rudest state. Nations, 
like individviuls, first perceive, and thcti abstract. 
They advance from particular images to general tenits. 
Hence the vocabulary of an enlightened society is phi- 
losopliical, that of a half-dvllised people is poetical. 

This change in the language of men is partly 
the cause and partly the efiect of a cortespondlng 
change in the nature of their intellectual operations, 
of a change by which science gains and poetry loses. 
Generalisation is necessary to the advancement of 
knowledge; but particularly is indispensable to the 
creations of the imagination. In projiortton as men 
know more and think more, they look less at indi- 
riduals and more at classes. Tfiey therefore make' 
better theories and worse poems. They give us vogue 
phrases instead of images, and personified qualities 
instead of men. They may be better able to analyse 
human nature than their predecessors. But analysis 
is not the business of the poet. His office is to {H»r- 
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tiny, not to dissect. He may bclicrre in a moral sense, 
like Shaftesbury; he may refer all human actions 
to self-interest, like Helvetius; or he may never think 
about the matter at oil- His creed on such subjects 
iivill no more influence his poetiy, properly so called, 
than the notions which a painter may have conceived 
rcsjiecting the laciymal glands, or the circulation of 
the blood, will affect the tears of his Kiobe, or the 
blushes of liifl Aurora. If Shakespeare had written 
a hook on the motives of human actions, it is by no 
means certain that it would have been a good one. It 
is extremely improbable that it would have contained 
half so much able reasoning on the subject as is to be 
found in the Fable of the Bees. But could hlande-* 
ville liave created an logo ? Well as he knew how to 
resolve characters into their elements, would he have 
been able to combine those elements in such a innlmcr 
as to make up a man, a real, lining, indinduol man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsound ness of mind, if any 
thing wiiich gives so much pleasure ought to be called 
unsoundness. By poctiy we mean not all writing 
in vci'se, nor even all good writing in verse. Our de¬ 
finition excludes many metrical compositions whirl), 
on other grounds, deserve the highest praise. By 
poetiy we mean the art of emplojing words in sue!) 
a manner ns to produce an illusion on the imagin¬ 
ation, the art of doing by means of w'ords w-hat the 
{*ainter docs by means of colours. Thus the greatest 
. of |X)cts has described it, in lines univci^lly admired 
^for tlic vigour and felicity of their diction, and still 
more valuable on account of the just notion which 
they convey of the art in which he excelled; 

^ At EuLipnKiicsn forih 
Tht fotiQi of iMofft U}]Jcnain]» |1 k part'* pen 
TunkA ibcfn Id ihip^ wd gi w id mjj Dothliig 
A IoCeI bibSmion iod a nune," 

These are the fruits of the “fine frenzy*’ which he 
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uscnbes to the poet,—a fine frenzy donbtiess, hut 
still a frenzy. Tnith, indeed, la eaaential to poetry; 
hut it h the truth of madness. The reasonings are 
just; hut the premises are false. After the first sup¬ 
positions hare been made, every thing ought to be 
consistent; but those first suppositions require a 
degree of credulity which almost amounts to a partial 
and tcmporiiry derangement of the inteDcct. Hence 
of all people children are the most imaginative. They 
abandon themselves without reserve to every illusion. 
Every image which is strongly presented to their 
mentul eye produces on them the effect of reality. 
Ko man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever 
affected by Hamlet or Lear, as ii little girl is affected 
by tlie story of poor Red Riding-hood, She knows 
that it is all false, that wolves cannot speak, that 
there are no wolves in England. Yet in spite of her 
knowledge she believes ; she weeps; she trembles ; she 
dares not go into a dark room lest she siionld feel the 
teeth of the monster at her throat. Such is the des- 
potisnt of the imagination over tincultivate!] minds. 

In a rude state of society men are children witii n 
greater vTiriety of ideas. It is therefore in such a 
state of society tlmt we may espeet to find the 
poetical temperament in its highest perfection. In an 
enlightened age there will be much intelligence, much 
science, much philosophy, abundance of just classi* 
fication and subtle unal)'sis, abundance of wit and 
eloquence, nbuiidance of verses, and even of good ones; 
but little poetry. 5Ien will Judge ami compare; but 
they will not create. They will talk about the old , 
poets, and comment on them, and to a certain degree 
enjoy them. But they will scarcely be able to con¬ 
ceive the effect wliich poetiy produced on their nider 
ancestors, the agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of 
belief. The Greek RliH[;sodL,ts, according to I'livto, 
could scarce recite Homer without falling into con- 
v^iUsioiis. The Mohaw'k hardly feels the scalping 
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kiiifij -while he shouts his deoth-soiig. The jiower 
which the ancient bards of Wales and Germany exer¬ 
cised over their auditors seems to modein readers 
idiDost miraculous. Such feelings are very rare in a 
civilised community! and most rare among those -who 
participate most in its improvements. They linger 
longest among tlie peasantry* 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, 
as a magic lantern produces an illusion on the cjx of 
the liody. And, as the magic lantern acts best in n 
dark room, poetry effects its purjiose most completely 
in u dark age. As the light of knowledge brwks 
in upon its exhibitions, as the outlines of eertuinty 
become more and more definite and the shades of 
probability more and more distinct, tlic hues and 
lineaments of the phantoms which the poet calk up 
grow fiiijitcr and fainter* e cannot unite the 
incompatible advantages of reality and deception, the 
clear discernment of tmtli and the exquisite enjoy¬ 
ment of fiction. 

He wiio, in an enlightened and literary sociely, 
aspires to be a great poet, must first become a little 
child. He must take to pieces the whole web of hk 
mind. He must unlearn much of that knowlc<lgc 
•n'liich has perhaps constituted hitherto his ehief title 
to gupertority. His very talents will be a hindrance 
to him. Hk difficulties will lie pi-oportioned to hk 
proficiency in the pursuits wliieh are fiishioiiable 
among his contemporaries ; and tlijit pn>ficieijey will 
in general lie proportioned to the vigour and activity 
of his mind. And it is well if, after all Ids savrifiets 
and exertions, his works do not resemble a lisping 
man or a tnoiiem ruin* e have seen in our own 
time great talents, intense labour, and long niedi* 
tation, employ«l in this struggle against the spirit of 
(he age, and employed, we will not say wlwmlutcly in 
vain, but with dubious success and feeble appluun:. 
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If tlitisc reasonings be just, no poet has ever 
triumphed over greater difllcMlties than Hilton. He 
received a learned education: he ivas n profound 
and elegant classical scholar: he had studied all the 
mysteries of Rabbmical literature; he was intimately 
acquainted with every language of modem Europe, 
from which either pleasure or information was then 
to be derived. He was perhaps the only great poet 
of Inter times who has been distinguished hy the 
excellence of his Latin verse. The genius of Petrarcii 
was scarcely of the first order j oud his poems in the 
ancient language, though much praised by tiiose who 
have never read them, are wretched comiwsitions. 
Cowley, with ail his admirable wit and ingenuity, had 
little imagination : nor indeed do we think his clas¬ 
sical diction comparable to that of Miltort. The 
authority of Johnson is against us on this point. But 
Johnson had studied the bad writers of the middle 
ages till he had become utterly insensible to tlie 
Augustan elegance, and was as ill qualified to judge 
between two Latin styles as a habitual drunkard to 
set up for a wine-taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far¬ 
fetched, costly, sickl)% imitation of that which else¬ 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. The soils on which this rarity fiourislies 
are in general as ill suitcil to the production of 
vigorous native poetry as the flower-pots of a hot¬ 
house to the grfjwth of oaks. Tliat the author of the 
Panidise Lost should have written the Ejiistle to 
^^anso was truly wonderful. Never before were 
such marked originality and such exquisite mimiciy 
found together. Indeed in all the Latin poems of 
Milton the artificial manner indispensable to such 
works is admirably presemed, while, at the some 
time, his genius gives to them a peculiar charm, an 
air of nobleness and freedom, which distinguishes them 
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from all other ^vritingB of tlie some clasa. They remind 
ua of the amuserneTits of tho&e angehc wumora who 
comj>oaed the cohort of Gahriel: 

^ AbdOt him exf rttBd hjcrdie 
The unwraed yduih of IwnTera. But &W thetr 
Cclcidil Annoury, stwld, hdiia^ Mtd fpetri 
Hung bighh with diimondl Eiuniug ■itiJ wixli gold." 

We caimot look upon the sportive exercises for which 
the genius of JlQton ungirds itsdl^ without catching 
a glimj^se of the gorgeous and terrible panoply which 
it is accustomed to wear. The aireng^ of his iroa» 
gination triumphed over every obstacle. So intense 
and ardent W'as the fire of his mind, that it not only 
was not suffocated beneath tlie weight of fuel, but 
penetrated the whole superincumbent mass with its 
own heat and radiance. 

It is not our intention to attempt any thing like a 
complete examination of the poetry of Milton. I he 
public has long been agreed as to the merit of the 
most remarkabk passages, the incomporable harmony 
of the numliers, and the excellence of that style, 
which no rival has been able to equal, and no pa¬ 
rodist to degrade, which displays in their highest 
jierfection the idiomatic ijowers of the KngUsh tongue, 
and to which every ancient and every modem lan¬ 
guage luis contributed something of gTa<^ of cnei^, 
or of music. In the vast field of criticism on wliich 
we are entering, innumerable reopers have already 
put their sickles. Yet the harvest is so abundant 
that the negligimt search of a straggling gleaner may 
be rewarded ivith a sheaf. 

The most striking cbarocteristic of the pociiy of 
Milton is the extreme remoteness of the associations 
by means of which it acts on the reader. Its effect 
is produced, not so much by w'bat it expresses, ns by 
what it suggests j not so much by the ideas which it 
directly conveys, os by other ideas which are con- 
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nectcd witli them. He electrifies the mind througli 
conductors. The most uiiiniuginative man must 
understand the Iliad. Homer gives lilin no choicer 
and requires from him no exert ion ^ but takes the 
whole upon himself, and sets the iunigcs in so clear a 
light, that it is impossible to be blind to them. The 
works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed, 
unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that of 
tl»e writer. Me docs not pauit a finished piLture, or 
play for u mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline. He strikes the 
key-Dotc, and expects his hearer to make out the 
melody. 

M e often hear of the majpeal infiiicnce of poetry. 
The expression in general means nothing! but, applied 
to die writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His 
poetry acts like an incantation. Its merit lies less in 
its obvious meaning tlian in its occult power. TJicrc 
would seem, at first sight, to be no more in his words 
than in other words. But they are words of en¬ 
chantment. No sooner arc they pronounced, thau 
the past is present and the distant near. New forms 
of beauty start at once into existence, and till the 
burial-places of the memory give up tlieir dead. 
Change the structure of the sentence; substitute one 
synonyme for another, and the whole effect is de¬ 
stroyed. The spell loses its power; and he who 
should then hope to conjure with it would find him¬ 
self as much mistaken as Cassiiu in tlie Arabian tale, 
when he stood crying, ‘^Open Wheat,'* “Oiien Barl^," 
to the door whicli olieyed no sound but “ Se¬ 
same.'* TJic miserable failure of Dryden in his at¬ 
tempt to translate into his own diction some parts of 
the Paradise Lost, is a remarkable instance of this. 

In support of these obserN'ations wo may retnork, 
that scarcely any pas,sagG3 in the poems of Milton are 
more generally known or more frequently repeated 
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tliun ttiasc >vluch lire little more (ban muster-rolls of 
names. Tliey are not ulirays more appropriate or 
more melo^lioiis tban other names. But they arc 
ebarmed names. Everj' one of tbem is tlic first link 
in a long chain of associated ideas. Like the dwell- 
ing-pluoe of our infancy revisited in manhood, like 
the song of our country heard in a strange bind, they 
pivduoe U[»on us an effcict wholly independent of their 
intrinsic value. One transports us haek to a remote 
period of hi8torj% Another plaees us among the 
novel scenes and manners of a distant region, A 
tliird evokes all the dear classical, recollections of 
childhood, the school-roorn, the ilog-earcd ^’iI^B^l| the 
holiday, and the prize. A fourth brings before us 
the splendid phaiitoins of chi’ialrous romance, the 
trophied lists, the embroidered housings, the fjnaint 
devices, the haunted forests, the enebanted ga^ciis, 
the achievements of enamoured knights, and t!ie 
smiles of rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of ^lilton is his peculiar 
manner more happily displayed than in the Allegro 
and the I’enseroso. It is impossible to conceive that 
the mechanism of language ctm be brought to a more 
exquisite degree of perfection. These poems differ 
from others, as a tar of roses differs from ordina^ 
rose uviier, the close packed essence from the thin 
diluted mixture. They itre indeed not so much 
poems, as coUections of hints, from each of which the 
reader is to make out a poem for himself. Every 
epithet is a text for a stanm 
"The Cornua and the Samson Agonistes arc works 
which, though of vejy diflerent merit, offer some 
nmrked points of resemblance. Both are lyric poems 
in the form of plays. There are perluips no two kinds 
of composition so essentially dissimilar as tlie drama 
and the ode. The business of the dramatist is to keep 
himself out of sight, and to let nothing appear but his 
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chamcten}. Aa soon as ho nttroots notice to his ]icr> 
sonal feelings, the illusion ia broken. The effect is as 
unpleasant os that which is produced on the stage by 
the voice of a prompter or the entrance of a scene- 
shifter. Hence it was, that tlie trogedies of Byron 
were liis least successful performances. They TCsemblo 
those pasteboard pictures invented by the friend of 
cliUdren, Jlr. Newberj’, in which a single moveable 
head goes round twenty different bodies, so that the 
same face looks out upon us successively, from the 
uniform of a hussar, the furs of a judge, and the rags 
of a beggar. In all the characters, patriots and tv- 
rants, haters and lovers, the frown and sneer of Harold 
were discernible in on instant. But tills species of 
egotism, though fatal to the drama. Is the inspiration 
of the ode. It Is the part of the lyric poet to abandon 
himself, without reserve, to his oivn emotions. 

Between these tiostile elements many great men 
have endeavoured to eflcct an amalgamation, but 
never with oomjdete success. The Greek Drama, on 
the model of w-hich the Samson was written, sprang 
from the Ode, The dialogue was ingrafted on the 
chorus, and naturally partook of its character. The 
genius of the greatest of the Athenian dramatists co¬ 
operated wth the circumstances under whioli tragedy 
made its first appearance. Aischylus ntas, head and 
heart, a lyric poet. In his time, the Greeks had far 
more intercourse with the East than In the days of 
Homer j and they hod not yet acquired that immeuse 
superiority in war, in science, and in the arts, which, 
in the following generation, led them to treat the 
Asiatics with contempt. From the narrative of 
Herodotus it should seem that they still looked up, 
with the veneration of disciples, to Egypt and Assyria. 
At this period, accordingly, it was natural that the 
literature of Greece should be tinctured with the 
Oriental style. And that style, we think, is discern- 
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ible In the woHks of Pindur and ^Eschylua. The latter 
often reminds us of the Hebrew writers. The book 
of Job, indcct], in eonduct and diction, boars a con¬ 
siderable resemblance to some of his dmmas« Con¬ 
sidered os ploys, his works are absurd; considered os 
choruses, tlicy ore above all praise. If, for instance, 
wc examine the address of Cljtieiiuicstra to Agamem¬ 
non on his return, or the description of the seven 
Argive cliiefs, by the principles of dramatic writing, 
we shall Instantly condemn them os monstrous. But 
if we foigct the characters, and think only of the 
poetiy', we shall admit that it has never been surpassed 
in energy and magnidcence. Sophocles made the 
Greek drama os dmmatic as was consistent tvith its 
original form. His |K>rtraits of men have a sort of 
similarity; but it is the similarity not of a painting, 
but of a bas-relief. It suggests a resemhlanoe; but 
it does not produce an illusion. KuHpides attempted 
to cany the teh>rm further. But it was a task far 
beyond his powers, perhaps beyond any powers. 
Listead of correcting what was bad, he destroyed 
what 'Was excellent. He substituted crutches Ibr 
stilts, bad sermons for good odes. 

hlilton, it is well known, admired Euripides highly, 
much more highly than, in our opinion, Euripides 
deserved. Indce<l the caresses which this partiality 
leads our countryman to bestow on “sad Electra's 
poet," sometimes remind us of the beautiful Qticen 
of Fairy-land kissing the long ears of Bottom. At all 
events, there can be no doubt that this veneration for 
the Athenian, ’whether just or not, was injurious to 
the Satriiton Agonistes. Had ^lilton taken jEschylus 
for his model, he would have given himBclf up to the 
lyTic inspiration, and poured out profusely all the 
treasures of his inind,'n'ithout bestowing a thought on 
those dramatic proprieties which the nature of the 
work rendered it impossible to preserve* In the 
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nttempt to reconcile tilings in thtir oivn*nature incon* 
sistcnt he hns failed, as evet^ one else must have failed. 
We cannot identify ourselves irith the characters^ os 
in a good play. We cannot identify ourselves vfith 
tlie poet, as in a good ode. The conflicting ingredients, 
like an aeid and an alkali ini^ed, neutralise each 
otlier. We are by no means insensible to the merits 
of this celebrated piece, to the severe dignity of the 
6t\?le, the graceful and pathetic solemnity of the 
opening speech, or tlie vrild and barbaric melody 
which gives so striking an effect to the chond passages. 
But wc think it, we confess, the least succesrful effort 
of the genius of Milton. 

The Comus is framed on the model of the Italian 
Masque, as the Samson is framed on the model of the 
Greek Tragedy. It is ccrtiunly the noblest perform¬ 
ance of the kind which exists In any language. It is 
ns far superior to the Faithful Shepherdess, as the 
Faithful Shepherdess is to the Arainte, of the Aniinta 
to the Pastor Fido. It was well for Jlilton that he 
had here no Euripides to mislead him. He understood 
and loved the literature of modem Italy. But he 
did not feel for It the same veneration whidi he 
entertained for the remains of Athenian and Roman 
poetry, consecrated by so many lofty and endearing 
recoliectioDs. The faults, moreover, of his Italian 
predecessors were of a kind to which his mind hod a 
deadly antipathy. He could stoop to a plain stjr’le, 
sometimes even to a bald s^le; but false brilliancy 
was his utter aversion. Uls Muse had no objection 
to a russet attire; but she turned with disgust from 
the finely of Guarini, as tawdry and as paltry as the 
rags of a chimney-sweeper on May*day, Whatever 
ornaments she wears are of massive gold, not only 
dazsling to the sight, but capable of standing the 
severest test of the crucible. 

Milton attended in the Comus to the distinction 
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whicK he afterwards neglected in the Samsom. He 
tnade hU ^bltiaque what it ought to be, essentially 
lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. He has not 
attempted a fruitless struggle against a defect inherent 
in the nature of that species of composition; and lie lias 
therefore succeeded, wherever success was not impos¬ 
sible. The speeches must ijc read os majestic soUlo* 
quies; and he who so reads them will be enraptured 
with their eloquence, their sublimity, and their music. 
The interruptions of the dialogue, however, impose a 
constraint upon the writer, and break the illusion of 
the reader. The finest passages are those which are 
lyric in form as well os in spirit. “ I should much 
commend,” says the excellent Sir Henry ^V’otton in a 
letter to ^lilton, " the tragical part if the lyrical did 
not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicacy in your 
songs and odes, whereunto, 1 must plainly confess to 
you, I have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” 
The criticism was just. It is when Milton escapes 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is dis¬ 
charged from the labour of uniting two incongruous 
styles, when he is at liberty to indulge hU choml 
raptures without reserve, that ho rises even above 
himself. Then, like his own good Genius Imrsting 
from the earthly form and weeds of Thyisis,he stands 
forth in celestial freedom and kauty; he seems to cry 
exultiogly, 

mj tiik ii itisMthlj diRKf 
I cm ffF I cm nin^'* 

to skim the earth, to soar alwve the clouds, to bathe 
in the Elysian dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the 
balmy smells of uord and cassia, which the musky 
wings of the zephyr scatter through the cedared alleys 
of the Hesperidcs. 

There are several of the minor poems of Milton 
on which we would willingly make a few remarks. 
StiU mon' willingly would we enter info n detailed 
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examination of that admirable poem, the Paradise 
Regained, which, strangely enough, la scarcely e^'cr 
mentioDcd except as on instance of the blmdness qf 
the parental affection which men of letters bear to* 
wards the offspring of their intellects. That Milton 
was mistaken in preferring this work, excellent as it is, 
to the Paradise Lost, wc readily admit. But we are 
sure that the superiority of the Paradise Lost to 
the Paradise Regained is not more decided, than the 
superiority of the Paradise Regained to every jjoem 
which has since made its appearance* Our limits, 
however, prevent us from discussing the point at 
length. We hasten on to tlrat extraor^nary produc* 
tion which the general suffnige of critics has placed 
in the highest class of human compositions. 

The only j)oem of modern times which cun he com* 
pared with the Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. 
The subject of Milton, in some points, resembled that 
of Dante; hut he has treated it in a iridely different 
manner. Wo cannot, we think, better illustrate our 
opinion respecting our own great poet, than by con¬ 
trasting him with the father of Tuscan literature. 

The poetry of ^lilton differs from that of Dante^ as 
the hicrogl3T)hic3 of Egypt difiered from the picture- 
wndng of Mexico. The images whicii Dante employs 
speak for themselves; they stand simply for what 
they are. Those of ^lilton have a sigaitication which 
is often discernible only to the initiated. Their value 
depends loss on wliat they directly repi'csent thnn on 
what they remotely suggest. However strange, how¬ 
ever grotesque, may be the appearance which Dante 
undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from de¬ 
scribing it. lie gives us the shape, the colour, the 
sound, the smell, the taste; he counts the numbers i 
he measures the si^e. Ilia similea ore the illustrations 
of a traveller■ TJnlike those of other poete, an d espe- 
cially of Milton, they are introduced in a plain, busi* 
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nefi^Uke moDuer; tiot for the sake of any beauty in 
tbc .objects from wliich they are drawn j not for the 
sake of any ornament which they may impart to the 
poem ; but simply in order to make the meaning of 
the writer ns clear to the reader us it is to himself. 
The ruins of the precipice which led from the sixth to 
the seventh circle of hell were like those of the nock 
which fell into the Adige on the sonth of Trent. The 
cataract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqna Cheta at 
tile monasterj’ of St. Benedict. The place where the 
heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled 
the vast cenietary of Arles. 

Kow let us compare with the exact detada of Dante 
the dim intinuiciona of Milton. We will cite a few 
examples. The English poet has never thought of 
taking tlie measure of Satan. He gives ns merely a 
vague idea of vaift bulk. In one passage the fi^nd 
lies stretched out huge in length, floating many a 
rood, equal in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, 
or to the sea-monster which the mariner mistakes 
for an island. When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe 
or Atks: his stature reaches the sky. Contrast with 
these descriptions the lines in which Dante has de¬ 
scribed the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. His face 
seemed to me as long and as brood as the boll of 
St. Peter’s at Home} and hts other limbs were in pro¬ 
portion ; so that the bonk, which concealed him from 
the waist downworda, nevertheless showed so much 
of him, that three toll Germans would in vain have 
-attempted to reach to his hair." We are sensible that 
. we do no justice to the admirable style of the Floren* 
tine poet. But Mr. Cary’s translation is not at hand f 
and our version, however rude, Is sufficient to illus¬ 
trate our meoning. 

Once more, compare the lazur-house in die eleventh 
book of the Paradise Lost with the last ward of Mole- 
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bolge in Dante. Milton avoida tlie loathsome detwlst 
and tahca refuge in indistinct hut solemn and tre- 
mcTidoas imageiyt Despair huTiying from couch to 
conch to mock tha -nTetchcs with his attendance;, 
Death shaking his dart over them, but, in spite of 
supplications, delaying to strike. What says Dante? 
“ There was such *n moan there as there would be if 
all the sick who, between July and September, are 
in the hospitals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan 
B^vamps^ and of Sardinia, were in one pit together; 
end such a stench was issuing forth as is wont to 
issue from decayed limbs." 

"Wc will not take upon ourselves the invidious office 
of settling precedency between two such writers. Each 
in bis own department is incomparable; and each, we 
may remark, has udsely, or fortunately, taken a sub¬ 
ject adapted to exhibit his peculiar talent to the 
greatest advantage. The Divine Comedy is a personal 
narrative. Dante Is the eye-witness and ear-witness of 
tluit which he relates. He is the very man who has 
heard the tormented spirits crying out for the second 
death, who has read the dusky characters on the portd 
within which there is no hope, who has bidden his 
face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has fl^ 
from the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbartccia 
and DmghignaiKSO. His own hands ha^-e grasped the 
shaggy sides of Lucifer. Ills own feet have climbed 
the "mountain of expiation. His own brow has been 
marked by the purifying angel. The reader would 
throw aside such a tale in incredulous disgust, unless 
it were told with the strongest air of veradty, with a 
sobriety even in its horrors, with the greatest precision ■ 
and multiplicity in its details. The narrative of Milton 
m this respect differs from that of Dante, as the ad¬ 
ventures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. The 
author of Amadis would have made his book ridiculous 
if lie hod introfliiced those minute particulars which 
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give siicli ft diftnu to the work of Swift^ the nftuticfll 
observations, the affected delicacy about names, the 
ofiicbil documents transcribed at full lengtli, and^ all 
the unmeaning gossip and scandal of the court, spring¬ 
ing out of nothing, and tending to nothing. >V e are 
not shocked at being told tlmt a man who hved, 
nobody knows Avhen, saw many very atrange sights, 
and we can easily abandon ourselves to the illusion ot 
the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, 
resident at Rotherhithc, tells us of pygmies and giants, 
flying islands, and philosophising horses, nothing but 
such circumstantial touches could produce for a smgle 


moment a deception on the imagination. 

Of all the poets who Imve introduced into their 
works the agency of Bupematural beings, 

Buci'ceded best. Here Dante decidedly yields to him : 
and as G»is is a point on which many rash and iU* 
considered judgments have been pronounced, we f«l 
inclined to dweU on it a Uttle longer. The most fatal 
error which a poet can possibly commit m the monu¬ 
ment of his machinery, is that of attempting to philo¬ 
sophise too much, llilton has teen often censur^ 
for ascribing to spirits many functions of which spinta 
must be incapable. But these objections, though 
sanctioned by eminent names, originate, ^ venture 
to say, in profound ignorance of the art of poe ry. 

Wliat is spirit ? What are our oivn minda, the 
tion of spirit with which we ate best acquaint^ ? VV e 
observe certain phamomena. ^ e cannot exp am _ cm 
into m««rW therefore^ 

exist, something tshich is not^temj. n 

something we have no idea. ^ e can define it 7 

neeativess We can reason about it only by sym^ 
We use the word ; but we have no image of the thing i 
and the business of poetry is with images, and not wu li 
words. The poet uses words indeed; but they aw 
merely the instruments of his art, not its o jec 
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1 hey are the msteHals which he is to dispose in such 
n manner os to present n picture to the mentul eye. 
And if they are not so disposed, they are no more 
entitled to be called poetry than a bnie of canvass and 
a bo.x of colours to be called a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the 
great mass of men must have images. The strong 
tendency of the midtitudc in all ages and nations to 
idolatry can be explained on no other principle. The 
first, inhabitants of Greece, theta is reason to believe, 
wombipped one invisible Deity. But the necessity of 
having something more definite to adore produced, 
in a few centuries, the mnunierablc crmvd of Gods 
and Goddesses. In like manner the ancient Persians 
thought it impious to exliibit the Creator under a 
human fonii. Yet even these transferred to the Sun 
the worship which, in speeiilation, they considered due 
only to the Supreme ilind. The histoiy of the Jews 
is the record of a continued struggle between pui^ 
Theism, supported by the most tcrrihlc sanctions 
the strangely iiiscinatJtig desire of having 
visible and tangible object of adoration. Perhaps 
none of the secondary causes %chich Gihlion has as¬ 
signed for the rapidity with which Christianity spread 
over the world, while Judaism scarcely ever acquired 
a prosd 3 *te, operated more powerfuUy than this feel- 
uncreated, the incomprehensible, the 
inwsible, a^cted few worshippers. A philosopher 
might admire so noble a conception; but the crowd 
turned away in disgust from words which presented 
no image to tbeir minds. It wna before Deity em¬ 
bodied in huinan fbm, a-alking among men, par* ■ 
taking of their infiTOiitics, leaning on their bosoms, 
weepingovertheirgravcs, slumbering iu the manger, 
bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices of the 
k-^agc^ire, Md the doubts of the Academv, and the 
pnde of the Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and 
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the flwords of thirty legions, were hombled in the 
dust- Soon after Christmmty had achieved its triumph, 
the principle ivhicli had assisted it l>egan to comipt 
it. It became a new PaganiBmF Patroti suiiits as¬ 
sumed the offices of household gods. St^ Geoige 
took the place of Mai-s, St. Eluio consoled the mariTier 
for the loss of Castor sud PoUux* The Virgin Mother 
and Cecilia succeeded to V enus and the Muses, The 
fascination of seai and loveliness was again joined to 
that of celestial dignity; and the homage of chi valry 
wa$ blended ivith that of religion* Reformers have 
often made a stand against these feelings; but never 
with more than apparent and partial success. The 
men who demolished the images in Cathedrals have 
not always been able to demolish those which were 
enshriticd in their minds. It would not be difficult 
to show that in politics the same rule holds good. 
Doctrines, we arc afraid, must generally be embodied 
before they can excite a strong public feeling. The 
multi hide is more easily interested for the most un- 
menniug badge^ or the mo&t insignificant name^ than 
for the most important principle. 

From theee considerations, we infer that no poet, 
who should affect that metaphysical accuracy for the 
want of which Milton has been blamed, would cs<^pc 
a djsgmceful failure. Stilh however, there waa 
another extreme which, though tar less dangerous, 
was also to be avoided. The imaginations of men 
are in a great measure under the control of their 
opinions. The most exquisite art of poetical coloui^ 
ing can produce no illusion, iivhen it is emplojed 
to represent that vrhich is at once perceived to be 
incongruous and absurd* Milton wrote in an age 
of philosophers and theologians* It was necessary, 
therefore, for him to abstain from giving such a shock 
to their underatojidinga as might break the charm 
which it mis his object to throw over their imsgin* 
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ations, Thk is the teal explanation of the indistinct^ 
RC9S and inconsistency with which he has often been 
Teproached. Dr. Johnson acknowledges that it was 
absolutely necessary that the spirits should be clothed 
with material forma. ** But," says he, “ the poet should 
have secured the consistency of his sj^eui by keeping 
immateriatity out of sight, and seducing the reader to 
drop it from his thoughts/^ This is easily said ; but 
what if Milton could not seduce his readers to drop 
immateriality from their thoughts? What if the con* 
trary opinion had taken so full a j)ossession of the 
minds of men ns to leave no room even for the half 
belief which poetty requires ? Suchwesnspect to have 
been the case. It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the material or the immaterial system. He 
therefore took his stand on the debatable ^und. He 
left the whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, by so 
doing, laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. 
But, though philosophically in the wrong, w*e cannot 
but believe that he was poetically in the right. This 
task, which almost any other wrriter would have found 
impracticable, ^vas easy to him. The peculiar art 
which he possessed of rommunicating his meaning 
circuitously through a long succession of associated 
ideas, and of intimating more than he expressed, 
enabled him to disguise those incongruities ivhich he 
could not avoid. 

Poetiy w'hich relates to the I>cings of another 
world ought to be at once mj'sterious and picturesque. 
That of Mil ton is so. That of Dante ia picturesque 
indeed beyond any that ever was written. Its effect 
approochca to that produced by the pencil or the * 
chisel. But it is picturesque to the exclusion of all 
mysteiy. Tliis is a fault on the right side, a fault 
inseparable from the plan of Dante's poem, which, as 
we have already observed, rendered the utmost ac 
curacy of description necessaiy*. Still it is a iault. 
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The superoatural agents excite an interest; but it 
is not the intereat which is proper to Bupematurfti 
agents. We feel that we could talk to the ghosts and 
dcemons, without any emotion of unearthly owe. M e 
could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, and eat 
heart ily In their company. Dante’s angels are good men 
with wings. His devils ore spiteful ugly executioners. 
His dead men are merely living men in strange situ¬ 
ations. The scene which ^Misses between the [joet 
and Farinata is justly celebrated. Still, Farinata in 
the burning tomb Is exactly w lmt Farinata would 
have been at an ante (/a yif* Notliing can be more 
toucbiiig than the first interview of Dante and 
trice. Yet what is it, hut a lovely woman chiding, 
with sweet austere composure, the lover for whose 
affection she is grateful, but whose vices she repi^ 
bates? The feelings which give the passage its 
charm would suit the streets of Florence as well as 
the summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all 
other writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonder" 
ful creations. They are not metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions. They are not wicked men. They ora not 
ugly beasts. They have no horns, no tail^ none of 
fec-faw-fiim of Tasso and Klopstock. Ihey ha\e 
just enough in common mth human nature to i>e 
intelligible to human beings. Their characters are, 
like their fonm, marked by a certain dim re^mhlance 
to those of men, but exaggerated to gigiiutio dimen- 
sionB, and veiled in mysterious gloom- ^ 

Perhaps the gods and dromons of Aschylus^ may 
best bear a comparison with the angels and devils of 
Milton. The style of the Athenian had, as we have 
remtirked, something of the Orient^ character; and 
the same peculiarity may bo traced in his mythology. 
It has nothing of the amenity and elegance which we 
generally find in the superstitions of Greece. All li 




rugged, faaHxaric, and colossal. The legends of 
chylus seem to harmonize less with the fragrant groves 
and graceful porticoes in which his countrymen paid 
their vows to the God of Light and Goddess of Desire, 
than with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of 
eternal granite in which Egypt enshrined her mystic 
Osiris, or in which Hindostan still bows down to her 
seven-headed idoLs. His favourite gods are those of the 
elder generation, the sons of heaven and earth, com¬ 
pared with whom Jupiter himself was a stripling and 
os upstart, the gigantic Titans, and the inexorable 
Furies. Foretiiost among his creations of tliis class 
stands Prometheus, half fiend, half redeemer, the 
friend of man, the sullen and implacable enemy of 
heiii'en. Prometheus bears undoubtedly a consider¬ 
able resemblance to the Satan of Milton. In both we 
find the same impatience of control, the some ferocity, 
the same unconquemble pride- In both characters 
also are mingled, though in very different proportions, 
pome kind and generous feelings- Prometheus, how¬ 
ever, is hardly superhuman enough. He talks too 
much of his chains and his uneasy posture: he is 
Hither too much dcpresseil and agitated. His reso¬ 
lution seems to depend on the knowledge which he 
possesses that he holds the fate of his torturer in his 
hands, and that the hour of his release will surely 
oonic- Put Satan is a creature of another sphere. 
The might of lus intellectual nature is victorious over 
the extremity of pain. Amidst agonies which cannot 
be conceived without horror, he delibcratea, resolves, 
and even exults. Against the sword of Michael, 
against the thunder of Jehovah, against the fiaming 
lake, and the marl burning with solid fire, against 
the prespect of un eternity of unintennitted misery, 
his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its own innate 
energies, requiring no support from any thing ex¬ 
ternal, nor even from hope itself. 
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Tq return for a moment to the parallel whtclj we 
baTG been attempting to draw between Milton and 
Dante, we would add that the poetry of these great 
men has in a confliderable degree taken its character 
from their moral qualities- Tliey are not egotists. 
They rarely obtrude their idiosyncrasies on their 
readers. They have notlung in common with those 
modern beggars for fame, who extort a pittance from 
the compassion of the inexperienced by exposing 
the nak^nesa and sores of their minds. Yet it 
would be difficult to name two writers whose works 
have lieen more completely, though undesignedly, 
coloured by their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished 
by loftiness of spirit; that of Dante by intensity of feel¬ 
ing, In every hue of the Divine CJomedy we discern 
the asperity which is prfjduced by pride struggling 
with misery. There is perhaps no work in the world 
BO deeply and un Ifonnly sorrowful. The melancholy of 
Dante was no fantastic mprioe, Tt was not, as far as 
at this distance of time can be judged, the effect of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. It was from within. Kcithcr 
love nor glory, neither the oondicts of earth nor the 
hope of heaven could dispel it. It turned eveiy con- 
sohitjon and every pleasure into its o>«i nature, it 
resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the 
intenfHi bitterness is said to have been perceptible 
oven in its boncy. His mind was, in tbe noble lan¬ 
guage of the Hebrew poet, “ a land of darkness, sa 
^rkness itself, and where tbe light was as dark¬ 
ness." Tbe gloom of bis character discolours all 
the passions of men, and all the face of nature;, and 
tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Para¬ 
dise and the glories of the eternal throne- All 
the portraits of him are singularly characteristic. No 
person can look on the features, noble even to rug¬ 
ged ness, the dark furrows of the check, the haggard 
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and wofiil stare of tlie eye, the sullen and contemp 
tuons curve of the lip, and doubt that they belong to 
a man too proud and too eensitive to be happy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and n lover; 
and, like Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition 
and in love. He bad survived bis health and his sight, 
the comforts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. 
Of the great men by whom he hod l^n distinguished 
at his entrance into life, some had been taken owuy 
from the evil to come; some bad carried into foreign 
climates their nnconqucmble hatred of oppression; 
some were pining in dungeons; and some had poured 
forth their blood on scaffolds. Venal and licentious 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the 
thoughts of a-pandar in the style of a bellman, were 
now the fovourite writers of the Sovereign and of the 
public. It was a loathsome herd, which could bo com-^ 
pared to nothing so btly as to the rabble of Comus, 
grotesque monsters, half bestial lialf human, dropping 
Tivith wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in ob* 
scene dances. Amidst these that fair Sluse was placed, 
like the chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, spotless, and 
serene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, and g rinned 
at, by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. If ever 
despondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, they might have been excused in Milton. But 
the strength of his mind overcame evciy calamity. 
Neither blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penuiy', nor 
domestic afHictions, nor political disappointmenta, nor 
abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had power to 
disturb his sedate and majestic patience. His spirits 
do not seem to have been high, but they were sin’ , 
gularly equable. His temper waa serrious, perhaps 
stem; but it was a temper which no sufferings could 
render sullen or fretful. Such as it was when, on 
the eve of great events, he returned from his travels, 
ill the prime of he^th and manly beauty, loaded 
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with literaTj distmctions, and glowing with [latriotic 
hopes, such i t coiitimied to be when, after having ex¬ 
perienced every ealattiity wliich is incident to our 
nature, oM, poor, sightlcaa and disgraced, he retired 
to his hovel to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote the Paradise 
Lost at a time of life when of bcntity and ten- 

demess are in general beginning to fade, even from 
those minda in which they have not been effaced by 
anxiety and disappointment, he adorned it with ail 
that is most lovely and delightful in the physical and 
in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor Ariosto 
had a finer or a mote healthful sense of the pleasant¬ 
ness of external objects, or loved better to luxuriate 
amidst sunbeatns and flowers, the songs of nightin¬ 
gales, the juice of summer fruits, and the coolness 
of shady fountains. His conception of love unites all 
the voluptuousness of the Orieutfll haram, and all the 
gallantry of the chivalric toumoment, with all tiie 
pure and quiet affection of an Knglish fi^*side. His 
poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine scenery. 
Nooks and dells, beautiful as fiiiry land, are embosomed 
in its most ruj^d and gigantic elevations. The rose* 
and myrtles bloom onchilled on the verge of the 
nvnlant^e. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton 
may be found in all his works; but it is most strongly 
displayed in the Sonnets. Thwe moarkable ijoema 
have been undervalued by critics who have not un¬ 
derstood their nature. They have no epignunmatic 
point. Thera is none of the ingenuity of Filicaja in 
the thought, none of the hard and brilliant enoniel of 
Petrarch in the style. They arc situple but majestic 
records of the feelings of the poet; as little tricked 
out for the public eye as his diary would have been. 
A victory, an expected attack upon the city, a mo¬ 
mentary fit of depression or exultation, a Je*t thrown 
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out against one of hU.books, a,dream wliicb for a 
short timo restored to him that beautiful face over 
which the grave had closed for ever, led him to 
musings whiebt without eSbrt, shaped themselves into 
TCrse. The unity of sentiment and severity of style 
which characterise these little pieces remind us of the 
Greek Anthology, or |>efhups still more of the Collects 
of the English LiturgTi% The noble poem on the ^las* 
sacres of Piedmont is strictly u coUect in verse* 

The Sonneta are more or less striking, according as 
the occasions which gjive birth to thern are more or 
less interesting* But they are, almost without excep¬ 
tion, digniSed by a sobnety and greatness of mind to 
which we know not wdiere to look for a parallel. It 
would, indeed, he scarcely safe to draw any decided in- 
fetenoes as to the cliaracter of a writer from passages 
directly egotistical* But the qualities which we have 
ascribed to Milton, though perhaps most strongly 
marked in those jmrts of his ux>rks which tK‘at of his 
personal feelings, are distinguishable in everv puge, 
and impart to all his writings, prose nnd poetry, 
lingUsh, f*atin, and Italian, a strong family likeness. 

Hjs public conduct was such os was to be expected 
from a man of a spirit so high and of an intellect so 
powerful. He lived at one of the most memorable 
eras in the history of mankind, at the very crisis of 
the great conflict between Oromasdes and Arinianes, 
liberty and despotism, reason and prejudice. That 
great buttle was fought tor no single generation, for 
no single land. The destinies of the human race were 
staked on the some aist with the freedom of the Englbh 
people. Then were first proclaimed those mighty 
principles which have since w’orked their way into the 
depths of the American forests, which have roused 
Greece iit>m the slaveiy and degradation of t wo thou¬ 
sand years, and which, from one end of Europe to the 
other, have kindled an unquenchable fire in the hearts 
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of the oppressed, and loosed the knees of the oppressors 
>viih an unwonted fear. 

Of those principles, then struggling for their infiint 
esi stance, Milton mis the most devoted arid elcMjuent 
literary champion. We need not say how much we 
admire hia public conduct. But wo cannot disguise 
from ouTseivea that a large portion of his countryiiven 
stm think it unjustifiable. The citdl war, indeed, has 
been more discussed, and is less understood, tlian any 
event in £ngllsli history'. The friends of liberty 
laboured under the clisadvautage of which the lion in 
the fable compUdued so bitterly. Tiiough they were 
the conciuerors, their enemies were the painters. As 
a body, the Roundheads had done their utmost to de¬ 
cry and ruin literature; and literature 'n-as even mth 
them, as, in the long run, it alwaj-s is with its en^cs. 
The best book on their side of the ejuestion is the 
clia nning narratl ve of Mrs. Hu tehin son. May’s History 
of the Parliament is good j but It breaks off at the 
most interesting crisis of the st ruggle. The porfomi* 
ance of Ludlow is foolish and violent j and most of 
the later writers who have espoused the same causi.', 
Oldmison for instance, and Cathevine Macaulay, have, 
to say the least, been more distiiiguishcd by than 
cither by candour or fay skill. On the other aide are 
the most authoritative and the most popular histori¬ 
cal works in our lajiguoge, that of Clarendon, and 
that of Hume. The former is not only ably written 
and full of valuable information, but bus also an air 
of dignity and sincerity which makes even the preju- 
' dices and errors witli which it abounds respectable. 
. Hume, from whose foscinating narrutive the great 
mass of the reading public ere still contented to take 
their opinions, hated religion so much that he hated 
liberty for having been allied with religion, imd has 
pleaded the cause of tyranny with the dexterity of an 
advocate while affecting the impartiaJity of a judge. 
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The public coutluct of Milton must be approved or 
oondemned according as the resistance of the people 
to Charles the First shall appear to be justifiable or 
crimi nal. We shall therefore make uo apology for dedi¬ 
cating a fete pages to the discussion of that intereating 
and most important question. M'e shall not argue it on 
general grounds. We shall not recur to those primary 
principles from which the claim of any goveminent 
to the obedience of its subjects Is to be deduced. We 
are entitled to that vantage ground; but we will 
relinquish it. We are, on this point, so confident of 
superiority, that we are not unwilling to imitate the 
ostentatious generosity of those ancient knights, who 
vowed to joust without helmet or side Id against all 
enemies, and to give their antagonists the advantage 
of sun and wind. W'e uiQ take the naked consti¬ 
tutional question. We confidently affirm, that eveiy 
reason which can he urged in favour of the Revolution 
of 1688 may be urged with at least equal force in 
favour of what is called the Great Rehellioii. 

In one respect, only, we think, <»n the warmest 
admirers of Charles venture to say tlmt he was a 
better sovereign than his son. lie was not, in name 
and^ profession, a Papist; we say in name and pro¬ 
fession, because both Charles himself and his crea¬ 
ture Laud, while they allured the Innocent badges of 
Po[»ry, retained all its worst vices, a complete sub¬ 
jection of reason to authority, a weak preference of 
form to substance, a childish passion for murntneries^ 
on idolatrous veneration for the priestly character, 
and, above all, a merciless intolerance. This, how-' 
ever, we waive. W'e will concede that Charles was a . 
good Protestant; but we say that his Protestantism 
docs not make the slightest distinction between his 
case and that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have often been 
grossly misrepresented, and never more than in the 
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course of the present ycinn There is u certain class 
of men, who, while they profess to hold in reverence 
the great names and great actions of former times, 
never look at them for any other purpose titan iji 
order to find in them some excuse for existing abuses. 
In every venerable precedent tljcy pass by wbat is 
essentioi, and take only what is accidental: they ke<;p 
out of sight what is benedciol, and hold up to public 
imitation all tiiat is defective. If, in any put of any 
great example, there he any thing unsound, these 
flesh-dies detect it with an unerring instinct, and dart 
upon it with a ravenous delight- If some good end 
bt« been attained in spite of them, they feel, with 
their prototype, that 

** TlwSr libcur niluL he te penreTl that EiCkS^ 

And put pf emd itdl to Riad rn^nni pf 

To.the blcasinga which England Las derived from 
the Ecvolution tliese people are utterly insensible 
The expulsion of n tjTaTit, the solemn recognition of 
popular rights, liberty, security, toleration, jJl go for 
nothing with them. One sect there was, which, from 
unfortunate temporary causes, it was thought neces¬ 
sary to keep under close restraint. One part of fhe 
empire there was so unhappily circumstanced, that 
at that time its misery was necessary to our hap¬ 
piness, and its slavery to our freedom. These arc the 
parts of the devolution which the jKiliticlans of whom 
we speak, love to contemplate, and which seem to 
them not iudewi to vindicate, but in some degree to 
'palliate, tlie good which It has produoetl. Talk to 
- them of Naples, of Spain, or of South America. They 
stand forth zealots for the doctrine of Divine Kight 
which has now come back to us, like a thief from 
transportation, under the afm.? of Legitimacy. liut 
Tciention the miseries of Ireland. Then William is a 
hero. Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men, 
voi.. t- P 
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Then the Revolution is » glotioui era. The very 
same pemns who, in this country, never omit an op¬ 
portunity of reviving eveiy wretched Jacobite blander 
respecting the Whigs of that period, have no sooner 
crossed St. George's Channel, than they begin to fill 
their bumpers to the glorious and immortol memory. 
They may truly boast that tiiey look not at men, but 
at measures. So that evil be done, they care not who 
does it; the arbitrary Ohar!^, or the liberal Willi iim, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the Protestant. 
On such occasions their deadliest opponents may 
reckon upon their candid construction. The bold 
assertions of these people have of Into impressed a 
large portion of the public with on opinion that James 
the Second was expelled simply because lie was u 
Catholic, and that the Revolution was esseutially a 
Protestant Revolution. 

But this certainly 'tvas not the case; nor can any 
person w'ho has acquired more knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of those times tiian is to be found in Goldsmith's 
Abridgment bclievo tiiat, if James had held his own 
religious opinions without niahing to make proselytes, 
or if, wishing even to make proselytes, he had con¬ 
tented himself with everting only Ins constitutional 
indtience for that purpose, the Prince of Orange 
would ever have l)een invited over. Our ancestors, 
we suppose, knew their own meaning; and, if we 
may Iwlteve them, tlieir hostility was primarily not 
to popery, but to tyranny. They did not drive out a 
tyrant because he was a Catholic; but they excluded 
Catholics from the crown, Ixicause they thought them 
likely to bo tyrants. The ground on which they, in' 
their famous resolution, declared the throne vacant, 
Was this, ** that James had broken the Ibndamentfll 
law's of the kingdom." Every man, therefore, who 
approves of the Revolution of 168« must hold that 
tlic breach of fundamental laws on the part of the 
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sovcroiffti Justifies resistfinoe. The Question, theii) is 
tills; Hud Charles tlic First broken the funaameiitul 
IflTS'3 of EugLmd ? 

No person cun answer in the negative, unless lie 
refuses credit, not merely to all the acL'Usntions 
brought against Cliarks by bis oppjnents, but to the 
narratives of tlie wannest lioynlists, and to the eon- 
fessions of the King himself. If there be any truth 
in any historian of any party who has related the 
events of tliat reign, the conduct of Charles, from his 
accession to the meeting of the Long Parliament, hacl 
been a continued course ot o[iprcS9ion and treacbery. 
Let those who applaud the Kevdution, and condemn 
the Rebellion) mention one act ot James the becond to 
which a parallel is not to belouud in the history of Us 
father. Let them lay their fingers on a single article 
in the Dcclanition of Bight, presented by the two 
Houses to William and Uiitj, which Charles is not 
acknowledged to have violated. He had, accoromg 
to the testimony of his omi friends, usurped tlie futu> 
tions of the Icgislatiirc, raised taxes without the con¬ 
sent of porliament, and (luurtered troops on the jwple 
in the most iUegal and vexatious manner. *ot a 
single session of parlinmcnt had passed wit out some 
unconstitutional attack on the freedom of debate; the 
right of petition was grossly ^-iolatcd; arbitrary j udg¬ 
ments, exorbitant fines, and unwarmnted impnson- 
ments, were grievances of daily occurrence. It these 
things do not justify resistanre, the Kevolution was 
. trea^l if they do, tlie Great Itcbellion was budabic 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures ? 
\MWt After the King hml consented to so many nu- 
forrlis, and renounced so many oppresmve prer^tive^ 
did the parliament continne to rise in their detiiandi. 
at the risk of provoking a civil war? The 
hatl been given up. The Star ChAmlier had been 
abolished. Provision had lieen made for the frcQTunt 
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convocation and secure deliberation of parliaments. 
Wliy not pursue an end confessedly good by peaceable 
and regular means ? We recur again to the analogy 
of the Revolution, Why was tlamea driven from tlie 
throne ? Why was be not retained ujjon conditions ? 
He too had offered to call a free parliament and to 
submit to its decision all the matters in dispute. Yct 
we are in the Imbit of praising our forefatheta, who 
preferred a revolution, a dlspu ti^ succession, a dynasty 
of strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestine war, 
a standing army, and a national debt, to the rule, 
however restricted, of a tried and ^proved tyrant. TJie 
Long Parliatnent acted on the same principle, and is 
entitled to the same praise. They could not trust the 
Xing. He had no doubt passed salutary laws ; but 
what assurance vm there that lie would not break 
them ? He hotl renounced oppresrivc prerogatives; 
but where was the security that he would not resume 
them ? Tiie nation had to deal witli a inan "whom no 
tie could bind, a man who made and broke promises 
with equal facility, a man whoso honour had been a 
hundred times pawned, and never redeemed, 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still 
stronger ground than the Convention of 1688 . No 
action of James can be compared to the conduct of 
Charles wth respect to the Petition of Right. The 
Lords and Commons present him witli a bill in which 
the constitutional hmits of his power are marked out. 
fie hesitates; he evades; at last he bargains to give 
his assent for five subsidies. The hiD receives his 
tolemn asseut; the subsidies are voted; but no sooner 
is the tyrant relieved, than iie returns at once to all 
the arbitrary measures wliicb he had Itound iiimself 
to abandon, and riolates all the clauses of the very 
Act which he had been paid to pass. 

^ For more than ten years the people had seen the 
rights which were theirs Hy a double claim, by imme* 
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morlnl inheiitence and by recent purcbase, infringed 
by the perfidions king who Jiad recognised them. At 
length circumstances compelled Charles to sntnmon 
another parliament: another chance was giTcn to our 
fiithora: were th^ to throw it away ns they liad 
thrown away the former? Were they again to 
coaened by fe Jtoi le veut f Were they again to ad>'ance 
their money on pledge* which had been fotfex^ oyer 
and over arain ? Were they to lay n second PctiUon 
of Right at the foot of the throne, to grant another 
lavish aid in exchange for another unrobing cc^e* 
raonv, and then to take their departure, tiU, after ten 
yearn more of fraud and oppression, their pnncc should 
again require a supply, and again repay it with a per¬ 
jury ? They were compelled to choose whether they 
woiild trust a tyrant or conquer him. e think tliat 

they chose wisely and nobly, 

The advocates of Charles, Uke the adyo^tes of 
other malefactors against whom overwhehning evi¬ 
dence is produced, generally clecUne all controrerBy 
about the facts, and content themselves ivith calling 
testimony to clmracter. He ha<l so many pnvute \ ir 
tues! And had James the Second no private virtues ? 
Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemiM themselves 
being judges, destitute of private virtiws ? And what, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to C harks ^ A re¬ 
ligious zeal, not more sincere tlian that of hia son, 
and fully os weok and narrow-mind^, mid a tmr ol 
theonliuary household decencies which ball the toml> 

, stones in Kngland claim 
them. A good father! A good husband ! Ample apo¬ 
logies indeed for fiftwn years of pcrtecutiou, tyranny, 

imd ftlsifehootl! * s i - 

Wd charge lum widi having broken fais imronaiion 

oath; and we arc told that he kept his mam^ vow 1 
We iecuse him of having given up his pwple to the 
mereUess inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard- 
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licarted of prelates; and tlie defence is, timt he look 
his little son on his knee and kissetl luiii! We cen¬ 
sure him for haring violated the artides of the Pe¬ 
tition of Eight, after liaving, for good mid valuable 
coJisidemtion, promised to observe them ; and we are 
informed tluit he 'ivna accustomed to hear pmyers at 
six o’clock in tiie morning! It Is to such consider¬ 
ations as these, together Mitli his Vandyke dress, his 
handsotne face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, 
we verily believe, most of his popularity with the 
present generation. 

For ourselves, we own t!iat we do not uiidcrstuud 
the common phrase, a good man, but a bad king. Wo 
can as easily conceive a good man and an nnnatunil 
liithcT, or ft good man and a treacherous friend. We 
caunot, in estimating the character of an individual, 
h‘uve out of our oonakleration his conduct in the most 
important of all human relations; and if in tliat rehi- 
tion we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and de¬ 
ceitful, ATO shall take the liberty to cuU him a IbuI 
man, in spite of all his temperance ftt table, and ul) 
Jiis regularity ot chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respect- 
ing a topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond 
of dwelling. If, they say, he governed his people ill, 
he at least governed tliem after the example of his 
predecessors. If lie violated tlieir privileges, it was 
because those privileges hud not been accunitely de¬ 
fined. Xo act of oppression has ever been imputinl 
to him which has not a parallel tn the nimals of the 
Tudors. This [xilnt Hume has laboured, ivitli an art 
which is ns discreditable in a historical work as it * 
AVOnld he admirable in a forensic address. The an¬ 
swer is short, clear, and decisive. Cluirles hud as¬ 
sented to the Petition of Right. He had renounced 
the Oppressive [lowers said to have been exercised hv 
his predccewops, and he had renounced them for 
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money. He was not entitled to eat up liis antiquated 
claims against liis own recent rcleose. 

These arguments arc so obvious, that it may seem 
superfluous to dwell upon them. But tli^ wJio have 
observed how much the events of that time are mis¬ 
represented and inisunderstood will not blame for 
stating the case simply. It is a cnee of which the 
simplest statement is the strongest. 

The enemies of tlie Parliament, indeed, rarely choose 
to take issue on the great pomta of the question, Ihey 
content tliemselves with exposing some of the enmes 
and foUk-s to wdiich public commotions nece^nJy 
give birth. They bewail the unmerited fate of btnii* 
ford. They execrate the bwless violence of the onny. 
They laugh at the Scriptural names of the prcnchei^ 
Major'gcncnils fleecing their districts; soldiers reve 
Uiig on the spoils of a ruined peatautry; upstarts 
enriched by the public plunder, toldng possession o 
the hospitable firesides and hereditary trew o le 
old gentry; boys smashing the bcautifiU windows of 
cathedrals; Quakers riding naked throi^h the market¬ 
place; Fifth-motiarchy-men shouting tor Jung Jesus, 
agitators lecturing from the tops of tuiw on t le a ^ 

Agag; all thc^, they teU us, were the oftspnng of 

the Great Rebellion. . .. 

Be it so. We are not careful to 
matter. These cliar^es, were they^ iiilini e y mo ^ 
important, woiUdnot alter our opinion of an event 
which alone has made us to dilJer 
^who croucli l»eutath Uesi>otic scqrtres. *,p, ^ * 

no doubt, were produced by (he civil war. _ y 
the price of our liberty. Has the 
worth the sacrifice ? It is the nature ° Wvvs. 
tyranny to tear and rend the ^ ? i„irrtble 

Are the tniserics of continued po*!je»=ion \ ^ 

than the struggles of the tremendous exoreis , 

If it were Fissible tliut u people brought up under 
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ttn intolerant and arbitrary iiyAtein could atibirert that 
«y"Stcin without acts of cruelty and folly, half tlic ob¬ 
jections to clespotb power would be i^moved- We 
should, in tlmt caaCj be compelled to acknowledge 
that it at least produces no pernicious effects on the 
intellectual and moral character of a nation. We de¬ 
plore the outrages which accompany revolutions. But 
the more violent the outrages^ the more assn ml we 
feel that a revolution wm nccessar}'. Tlic violence 
ol those outrages will always l>e projx>rtioned to the 
ferocity and ignomnee of the people; and tlte ferocity 
and ignorance of the people will Ix^ proportioned to 
the oppiTSsion and degradation under which they liave 
been accustomed to live. Thus it ^vas in our civil 
war+ The heads of the church and state reaped only 
that which they had bowh. Tlie government had pro¬ 
hibited free discussion; It liad done its best to keep 
the people unacquainted with their duties and their 
rights* Ihe retribution was just and natural. If our 
rulers suffered from jjopuhir ignoraucej it was becau^ 
they had themselves taken aw'^y the key of knowledge. 
If they were assailed with blind fury, it was because 
they had exacted an equally blind eubmisv^ion. 

It is the character of such rcvolutloris that wo 
always sec? the worst of them at first. Till men ha\*e 
been some time free, they know not how to use their 
freedom* The natives of Ujanc countries are genc' 
rally sober* Li climates where wine is a rarity In¬ 
temperance abounds* A newly liberated people may 
be compared to a northern army encamped on the, 
Rhine or the Xeres* It is said that^ when soldiers in 
such a situiition first find themselves able to ludulgs 
without i^straint in suoh a rare and expensive luxuiy^ 
notbing Is to he seen l>ut intoxication* Soon, Low* 
ever^ plenty t^ches discretion ; andj after wine has 
been for a few months their daily jare, they become 
more temperate than they had ever been in their o^vn 
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country. In tlje Bame manner, tHe fiool and perma¬ 
nent fruits of liberty are wisdom, moderation, mid 
mcrey. Its immediate effects are often atrocious 
crimes, conflicting errors, scepticism on points^ the 
most clear, dogmatism on points the most mysterious. 
It Is just at this crisis that its enemies love to exhibit 
it. They pull dowu the scaffolding from ibe half- 
ffuislied edifice: they point to the flying dust, the 
falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, tlie frighttul ir¬ 
regularity of tiio whole apiiearunce ; and theu ask in 
scorn where the promised splendour and comfort is to 
he found. If such iiiiseniblo sophisms were to pre™l 
there would never he a good liouse or a good govern¬ 
ment in the world, 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a faiiy, who, by some 
mysterious law of lier nature, was condemned to appcfir 
at certain seasons in the form of a foul and poison¬ 
ous snake. Those who injured her during the periojl 
of her disguise were for ever excluded from parti¬ 
cipation in tlie blessings wliich she bestowed.^ But to 
those who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied an 
protected her, she afterwards revealed herself m the 
hcautiful and celealial form which wasnatu^ to er, 
accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made thciu happj m 
love and victorious in war. Such n spirit is Li ny. 
At times she takes the form of a batefiil reptile. 
grovels, she liisses, she stings. But woe to those " o 
in disgust sliall venture to crush iier 1 ^Aiid hoppj are 
those who, having darerl to receive her in her degra « 

' and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by 
her in the time of iier beauty and her gloiy i 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly 
aciiuired freedom produces *, and that cure is fr om. 
When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot war 
the light of day: he is unable to discriminateeo ours, 
or recognise faces. But the remedy is, not to rematu. 
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liiin Into ItiddiuigcoD, but to accustom lilin to the rays 
of the sun. The blu^ of truth and liberty umy at 
lirst dazzle and be^vUder nation a which Itave bucoiiiG 
hall' blind iii tiic honae of bondage. But let them gaze 
on, ond they %vill soon be able to bear it In a few 
ytaira men learn to reason. The extreme violence of 
opiniona subsides. Hostile theories GOrrect each other. 
The scattered elemeiits of truth cease to contend, and 
bo^u to coalesce. And at length a system of justice 
and order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of 
haying ft down as a self-evident proposition, that no 
j^ple ought to be free till they are fit to use their 
freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old stoiy^ who resolved not to go into the water till 
he had learnt to swim. If men arc to w'ait for liberty 
till they hecoine wise and good in slavery, they uiuy 
indeed wait for ever. 

Tliereforo it is that we decidedly ajiprove of the 
conduct ot Milton and the other wise and good men 
who, in spite of mucli tliat was ridiculous aud hate* 
ful in the conduct of their associates, stood fimdy 
by the cause of Public Ijiberty. We are not aii'are 
that the poet has been ciiarged with ijcrsoual par- 
ti.ci[)atiou in any of tlie blanicable excesses of that 
time. The favourite topic of his enemies is the line 
of conduct which he pursued with regard to tiie 
execution of the King. Of that celebrated proceed* 
iug We by no iiieans approve. Still we must say, in 
justice to the many eminent persons who concurred 
in it, and in justice more paniciihirly to the eminent 
person who defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd tlian the imputations w'hkh, lor the last 
hundred and sixty y^ra, it has been the fashion to 
cast upon the Ilt^cides. Wc have, throughout, 
abstained from appealing to first principles. We 
will not appeal to them now. We recur agttin to the 
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parallel case of tlie Kcvolution. Wliat ci^ontial dia- 
tuiction can be drawn between the execution of the 
Either and the deposition of the Bon ? IrVhat con¬ 
stitutional muxiiii IB there which applies to tlie 
Ibnuer and not to the latter ? The King can do no 
wroni;, If so, Janies was os innocent oa Charles 
could have been. The muiister only ought to be 
responsible for the acts of the Sovereign, if so, why 
not impeach Jefferies and retain James ? The person 
of a King is sacred, Was the person of James con- 
Mdered sacred at the Boyne ? To dischai^e cannon 
against ail army in which a King is known to be 
plated is to approach pretty near to repcidc. 
Charles, tm, it should olwaj^ be remembered, was 
put to death by meti wiio had been exasperated by 
the hoscUitics of several j^eara, and who liod ntntir 
been bound to him by any other tie than that which 
wiis common to them with all their feliow-citiacns. 
Those who drove James from his tUrrone, who 
seduced his army, who alienated his friends, who 
first imprisoned him In his palace, and then turned 
him out of it, who broke iti upon his very' slumbers 
by imperious messages, wIiOi pursued lum with fire 
and sword from one part of the empire to another, 
who hanged, drew, ond quartered his adliercuts, and 
attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew and hia 
two daughtcre. When ive reflect on all these things, 
we are at n loss to conceive how the same persons 
who, on the fifth of Noveralxir, thank God for won¬ 
derfully conducting his servant TTillTam, ant! Jbr 
milking all opposition fall Ijefore him until be be¬ 
came our King and Governor, can, on the tlilrtictli ol 
January, contrive to be afraid that the blood of the 
Royal JlartjT may be visited onthcinseh’es and tiieir 
children, 

Tl\''e disiipprove, we repeat, of the execution of 
Charles', not because tlie ooiistitution exetnpfs the 
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King from rosponsibiUty, for we know tliat lUl such 
nnfivirng, however excellentj have tlieir exceptions; 
tjor because we feel any peculiar interest in liis cliu- 
ructer, for wc think that his sentence describes him 
w'ith perfect justice as a tynint, a traitor, a mur* 
derer, and a public enemy;" but because we are 
convinced that the measure was most injurious to the 
cause of freedom. He whom it removed ivas a cap* 
tive and ii hostage: baa heir, to whom the nllcgimice 
of every' Iloyalist was histanily transferred, was at 
large. The Presbyterians could never have been 
perfectly reconciled to the father: they had no such 
rooted enmity to the son. The great body of the 
people, also, contemplated that proceeding w'itli feel¬ 
ings which, however unreasonable, no government 
could safely venture to outrage. 

But though we tliink the conduct of the Kegicidea 
blameahlc, that of Milton appears to us in a veiy 
difierent light. The deed >vas done. It could not be 
undone. Tlie evil was iiLcutred ; and the object tvos 
to render it aa small as possible. We censure tbc 
chiefs of the army for not yielding to tbe ptpnlsr 
opinion; but we cannot censure Milton for washing 
to change that opinion. The very feeling which 
would have restrained us from committing the act 
would have led us, after it had been committed, to 
defend it against the ravings of servility and super¬ 
stition. For the sake of public liberty, wc W'ish that 
the thing had not been done, while the ^leople disap¬ 
proved of it. But, for the sake of public lilierty, we 
should also have wislied the people to approve of it 
when it was done. If any thing more were wanting 
to the jus (ideation of Milton, the book of Solmaaius 
would furnish it. That miserable performance is 
now with justice considered only ns & beacon to 
word-catchers, who wish to become statesmen. The 
celebrity of the man who refuted it, the “ Jilncio 
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tnagni ilextra," gives it nil its fame wiili tbe present 
generation. In that ngc the state of things vras dif¬ 
ferent. It was not then fully understood how vast 
an interval separates the mere classical scholar from 
the political philosopher. Nor can it be doubted 
that a treatise which, bearing the name of so eminent 
a critic, attacked the fundamental principles of all 
free govemments, must, if suffered to remain un¬ 
answered, have produced a most pernicious effect on 
the public mind. 

We T\'ish to add a few words relative to another 
subject, on which the enemies of Milton delight to 
dwell, his conduct during the administmtion of the 
Protector, That au entbusiostic votary of liberty 
should accept ofHce under a military usurjjer seems, 
no doubt, at first sight, cxtraordinaiy. But jdl the 
circumstances in wliicli the country was then placed 
were extraordinary. The niiibitton of Oliver was of 
no vulgar kind. He never seems to have coreted 
despotic power. He at first fought sincerely and 
manfully for the Parliament, and never deserted it, 
till it had deserted its duly. H he dissolved it by 
force, it was not till he found that tiie few members 
who rcmauied after so mutiy deaths, secessions, and 
expulsions, Avere desirous to appropriate to theinselvK" 
a power which they held only in tnist, and to inflict 
upon England llie curse of a Venetian oligarchy. 
But even when thus placed by violence at the bead of 
affairs, he did not assume nalimited power. He gave 
, the country a constituticai fivr more perfect than any 
Tvhich had at that time been knorni in the world. He 
reformed the representative system in a manner which 
has extorted praise even from Lord Clarendon.^ r or 
himself he demanded indeed the first place in tlie 
commonwealth; but with powers Bcarccty w great as 
those of a Dutch stadtholder, or an American presi¬ 
dent. He gave the Parliament a voice in the appoint- 


m&tit of ministors, wiJ left to it the is hole loglshitive 
mithoiityt ®ot even reserving to himself ft veto on its 
enactments; and he did not require thnt the chief 
magistracy aliould be lieretlitftty hi Ids iainily. Thus 
faff wc think, if the cireiimstancejf of the time and 
the opportunities whivli lie htftl of aggrundising him¬ 
self be fairly considered, he will not lose by com- 
pftrisomritil Washington or lloUvftr. find liia niode- 
mtion IxHjn met by corresjioiidtTig modemt iem, there is 
no reason to think that he would have overstcp]ied 
the line which he bad traced for himself. Elut when 
he found that his parliaments qtiestioticd the tnithoriiy 
under winch they met, and that he nns in danger of 
being deprived of the restricted power which was 
absolutely necessary to his personal safety, then, it 
must bo iicknovvlodgcd, be adopted a more arbitrary 
policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions ofCrom* 
w’cU were at Hrst honest, though u'e believe that he 
was driven from the noble course which he had 
marked out for himself by the almost irresistible 
force of circumstances, tliough we admire, in common 
with all men of all pftrtics, the ftbility imd energy of 
his splendid administnition, we are not pleading for 
arbitrary and lawh'ss jiowcr, even in Lis hands. We 
know that a good constitution is infinitely l>etter than 
the Ijest des[jot. But we snsijcct, that at the time of 
which we speak, the violence of religious and political 
enmities rondcrwl a stable and imppy settlement next 
to impossible. The choice hiy, not between Cromxvcil, 
and liberty, but between Cromwell und the Stmirts. 
That Milton chose well, no man can doubt who fai rly 
coinfaires the events of the protectorate with those of 
the thirty years which succeeded it, the darkest and 
most disgraceful in the English annals, Cromwell 
was cndently laying, though in an irregular manner, 
the foundations of an admimble system. Never 
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before bad rdigioue liberty and the freedom of dis- 
cu&sion beeti enjoyed in a greater degree. Never bad 
ibe national bononr been better upheld nbroatif or 
tlie seat of justice better filled at home. And it was 
rarely that any opposition which stopped short of 
open rebellion provoked the resenttnent of the Ubeml 
and nuigniiiiinioiis usurpeiv The iijstitutions which 
he had estahllshed, as set down in the Instninieiit of 
Govemmentf andthe Humble Petition and Ad vice, were 
excellent. His practice, it is true, too often departed 
from the theory of these institutions. But, hod he 
lived ft few years longer, it is p'obable that his insti¬ 
tutions would have survived him, and tliat his arbi¬ 
trary practice would have died with him. His power 
had not been consecrated by ancient prejudices. ^ It 
I'lis upheld only by his great personal qualities. 
Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second 
protector, unless he were also a second Oliver Crom- 
wclL The events which followed his decease arc 
the most complete vindication of those who exerted 
themselves to uphold his authority. His death dis* 
Golved the whole frame of aocifity. The army rose 
against the parliament, the diflerent corps of tliearmy 
against each other. Sect raved against sect,^ Party 
plotted against party. The Presbyterians, in their 
eogernesa to be revenged on the Independents, sacri¬ 
ficed their own liberty, and deserted all their old 
principles. AVithout costing one glance on the past, 
or requiring onestipuladon for the future, th^ threw 
.. down their freedom at the feet of the most frivolous 
end heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled with- 
f>ut a blush, the days of servitude without loyalty 
and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow 
minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and 
the slave. The King cringeci to his rival that he 


might trample ou his peojilo, sank into a viceroy of 
France, and pocketed, with eomplacent infunt}', iier 
degrading insults, and lier more degmdS ng gold. The 
caresses of harlots, and the jests of buffoons, regulated 
the policy of the state. The goveniment hud just 
ability enough to deceive, and just religion enough to 
persecute. The principles of liberty were the scoff of 
every grinning courtier, and tlie Anatliemn Mamnatha 
of every fawning dean. In every higli place, worship 
was paid to Charles and James, Belial and Moloch ; 
and England propitiated those obscene and cruel idols 
witii the blood of her best and bravest cliiJdren, 
Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, 
till the race accursed of God and man was a second 
time driven forth, to wander on the face of the earth, 
and to be a by<word and a shaking of the head to the 
nations. 

Moat of the remarks which we liave hitherto made 
on the public character of Jllltoii, apply to him only 
as one of a hirgo body. We shall proceed to notice 
some of the peculiarities which distinguished him from 
his contemporaries. .\nd, for that puriwsd, it is ne* 
cessaiy to take a short sur\’ey of tite parties into which 
the political world wns at that time divided. We 
must premise, tlmt our ohsenrations are intended to 
apply only to those who adhered, from a sincere 
preference, to one or to the other side. In days of 
public commotion, every faction, like an Oriental army, 
is attended by a crowd of camp-followers, an useless 
and heartless rabble^ who [irowd round its lino of 
march in the hope of picking up something under its 
protection, but desert it in the day of battle, and often 
join to extenuinate it after a defeat. England, at the 
time of ivhich we are treating, abounded tvith fickle 
and selfish politicians, who transferred their support 
to everj' government ns it rose, who kissed the hand 
of the King in 1G40, and spatiii his face in 1649, who 
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sUotited with equal glee when Cromwell wag inpu* 
gnrated in Westminster Hallj and when he was dag 
up to be hnnged at Tjbum^ who dined on calves' 
heatlg, or stuck up oak-branebes, m circumstances 
altered, without the slightest sbame or repugnance. 
These we leave out of the accounti We take our 
estimnte of parties from those who really deserve to 
be colled partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans^ the most re* 
markable body of men, perhaps, which the world has 
ever produced. The odious and ridiculous parts of 
their character lie on the surface. He that runs may 
read them; nor have there been wanting attentive and 
malicious observers to point them out- For many 
years after the Restoration, they were the theme of 
nnmeasurtrd invective and derision* They were c3s- 
posed to the utmost licentiousness of the press and of 
the stage, at the time when the pregs and the stage 
were most licentious. They were not men of letters; 
tliey were, as a IjodVt unpopuhir; they could not de¬ 
fend themselvea; and the public would not take them 
under its protection. They were therefore abandoned, 
without reserv'C, to the tender mercies of the satirists 
and dramatists* The ostentatious simplicity ol their 
dress, their sour aspect, their nasoi twang, their at iff 
posture, their long graces, their Hebrew names^ the 
Scri[pturnl phrases which they introduced on 
occasion, their contempt of human learning, their 
detestation of polite amusemente, were indeed fair 
^gamc for the laughers. But it is not from the laughers 
alone that the jibilosophy of historj' is to be Icamt. 
And he who approaches this subject should caretully 
guard against the influence of that j>otent ridicule 
which has already misled so many estceOent writers. 

Keen il feliK dd ed CM U rfe 
Che mortiJi perigil in « cwirffw s 
Hur qui ■ frflU oflitw di*ia, ^ 

ffder cEUti titflltfl A pni jjofiTstfw. 
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Those who routed the jieople to rcslstonce, tvhu 
directed their measures t!irciu<fh u loug series of eveiit- 
fill years, wiio foriited, out of the most unpromising 
materials, the dneat army that Europe had ever seen, 
who trampled do^ui Kbig, Chureh, and Aristocracy, 
who, in the short inten als of domestic sedition and 
rebellion, made the name of England terrible to every' 
nation on the faee of the eurtb, were no tmlgar 
fanatics. Most of their absurditii'S were mere ex* 
ternal badges, like the signs of freemasonry, or tlie 
dresses of friars. We regret that these badges were 
not more attnicti%'e. We regret tJiat a body to whose 
courage and talents imnkiad has owed inestirouble 
obligattons had not the lofty elegance W'hk'h distin¬ 
guished some of the adherents of Charles the First, or 
the easy good-breeding for which the court of Charles 
the Second was celebrutcd. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, like Bassunio in the play, turn 
from the specious caskets which contain only the 
Death’s head and the Fool's head, and lix on the plain 
leaden chest which conceals tlie treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived 
a peculiar character from the daily contemplation of 
superior beings and etcrual interests. Xot content 
with acknowledging, in general terms, an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to 
the will of the Great Being, for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, 
was w'ith them the great end of existence. They 
rejected iivith contempt the ceremonious homage 
which other sects substituted for the pure worship of 
the soul. Instead of (Pitching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity tlirouglt on obscuring veil, they aspired to 
guzc full on Ills intolerable brig) it ness, and to com¬ 
mune with him face to fiice. ilence originated their 
contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference be* 
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tween the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed 
to vaniah, wheixcompo rfd with the bound less inten'd 
whicli sepnited the whole mce from him on whom 
their own eyes were constantly fi^cd. They recog- 
niseti no title to superiority but Ws favour j mid^ 
confident of that thvotiry they despised all the accom¬ 
plishments and ail the dignities of the world. If they 
were unacquainted with the >vorks of philosophers 
and poets, they w*ere deeply read in tlie oracles of 
God* If their names wre not found in the registers 
of heraldSy they were recorded in the Book of Life* 
If their steps ^verc not aocompetmed by a splendid 
train of menials^ legions of ministering angek had 
chaige over tiiem* Their palaces w^ere houses not 
made mth hands; their diadems ctowue of glory 
which should never fade away* On tlie rich and 
the eloquent^ on nobles and priests, they looked 
down ivitli contempt: for they esteemed themselves 
rich in a more precious ticaatirej and eloquent in a 
more sublime language;, nobler by the right of an 
earlier creation, and priests by the inqKJsition of a 
mightier hand. The very meanest of tlieni was a 
bdng to whose fiite a mysterious and terrible im* 
portance belonged, on whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and tlarkness looked with anxious 
intfjpcfit, who had been destined, before heaven and 
earth were ervatoeb to enjoy a felicity which should 
oontinue when heaven and earth should faa^ pamd 
away» Events which short-sighted politician a 
^ cribed to earthly causes^ had been ordained on his 
account* For hia sake empires had risen, and flou¬ 
rished, and decayed* For his sake the x\lmighty hod 
proclaimed htg wUl by the pen of the Erangclist, and 
the harp of the prophet* He had been wrested by no 
eommon deliverer from the grasp of no common foe* 
lie had bc^n ransomed by the swe^t of no \iilgar 
Agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It wii^^ 
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for liim that the sun had boett darkened, that the 
rocks Lad been rent, that the dead had risen, that all 
nature had shuddered at the suderin^ of her expiring 
God. 

Thus the Puritan w'aa made up of two different 
men, the one all eelf-abnsement, penitence, gratitude, 
passion, the other proud, calm, Inflexible, sagacious. 
He prostrated himself in the dust before his Maker: 
but he set his foot on the neck of his king. In his 
devotional I'etiremcnt, he prayed with convtdsions, 
and groans, and tears. ITc was half-maddened by 
glorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres 
of angels or the tempting whispers of flends. He 
caughta gleantof the Beatific Vision, or woke scream¬ 
ing from dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he 
thought himself intrusted with the sceptre of the 
imlletinial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bit¬ 
terness of his soul that God had hid his face frotn him, 
But when lie took his scat in the council, or girt on 
his sword for war, these tempestuous workings of the 
soul had left no perceptible trace behind them. People 
who saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth 
visages, and heard nothing from them but their groans 
and their whining hymns, might laugh at them. But 
those had little reason to laugh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate or in tlie field of battle. These 
fanattCJt brought to cUdl and military affairs a cool- 
neiw of judgment and an immutabilitv' of purpose 
which some writers have thought inconsistent with 
their religious zeal, but which were In fact the neecs- - 
sory effects of it. The intensity of their feelings on 
one subject made them tranqui] on every other. One 
overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pity 
and hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its 
terrors and pleasure its charms. They had their 
smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sor¬ 
rows, but not for the things of this world. Enthu- 
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iHflAm luwl made them Stoics, had cleaned their minds 
from every vulgtir passion and pnjudice, and mised 
them above the influence of danger and of corruption. 
It sometimes might lead them to pursue unwise ends, 
but never to choose unwise means. They went through 
the world, like Sir Artegal's iron man Talus wdth his 
flail, crushing and trampling dotni oppressors, tningling 
with human beings, but having neither part nor lot in 
human infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, 
and to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, not to 
be withstood by any bomer. 

Such we belie\*e to have been the character of the 
Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their maii- 
ners. We dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic 
habits. We acknowledge that the tone of tlieir n^cU 
was often injured by straining after tiling too ng i 
for mortal rcucli: and we know that, iu spite of t leir 
hatred of Poperv, they too often fell into the worst 
vices of that bad system, intolerance and extruva^t 
austerity, that they had their anchorites and their 
crusades, thdr Dunstaiis and their De Montforls, their 
Dominies and their Escobars. ^ et, when all cir^m 
stances are taken into consideration, we do not esi* 
tatc to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, an 
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The Puritans espoused the cause of cn i J 
mainly because it was the cause of religion- cr® 
was another party, by no means mmieious, it 
tmguished by learning and ability, which acted 
. them on very different principles. IV e speak of those 
whom Cromwell was accustomed to call the Hea ^lens, 
men who were, in the phraseology of t_ot 
doubting Thomases or careless Gallios wit regu 
to religious subjects, but passionate worehippe^ ot 
freedom. Ueated by the study of ancient literature, 
they set un their countir as their idol, and propo^ 
to themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their examp es. 
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They seem to havn borne some resemUunce to the 
l^riftsotmcs of the French Itcvolution. But it h not 
very easy to draw the line of diatlnction between tliem 
and tlieir devout esw'^ociates, wliose tone and msomer 
tliey sometimes found it convezuent to affect, and 
sometimes, it is probabk, imperceptibly iidoptotL 
We now come to the Royidists. We shall attempt to 
s[)cak of them, as we have spoken of tlieir antagonists, 
^vitli perfect candour. We shall not charge ujwn a 
whole party the profligacy and besene^s of the horae- 
buys, gamblers and bravoes, whom the hoj>c of license 
and phmder attracted from all the dens of Whitetriaia 
to the standard of Charles, and who disgrticed their 
associates by excesses which, under the stricter dis¬ 
cipline of the Parliamentary armies, w^erc never tole¬ 
rated* We will aclcct n more favourable specimen. 
Thinking as we do that the cause of the King was the 
cause of bigotry and tyranny, iive yet cannot i^lraiii 
from looking with complacency on the character of 
tJie honest bid Cavaliers. We feel a national pride 
in comparing them ivith tlm in^ruments which the 
despots of other countries arc compelled to employ, 
with the inutes who throng their antechambers, and 
the Janissaries who mount guard iit their gates. Our 
royalist countrymen were not hearties*, dangling 
courtiers, Imaing at every step^ and simpering at evety 
\\^rd. rhey were not mere machines for destructioti 
dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill, intoxicated 
into Valour, defending Without love, destroying without 
hatred. There was a freetlom in tlieir subscni iencyt 
a Doblcncas Ln their very degradation. The sentmient 
of individual independence was strong within them, 
riiey were indeed misled, but by no base or selfish 
motive* Compassion and romantic honour, the pre^ 
judiccs of childhood, iiTid the venerable names of his¬ 
tory, threw over them a spell potent as that of Duesj^; 
and, like the Red-Cross Knighty they thought that they 
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were doing battle for an injured beauty, while they 
dcfendwl a false and loathsome sorcereaB. In truth 
they scarcely entered at all into the merits of the 
political question. It was not for a treacherous king 
or an intolerant church that they fought, hut for the 
old Imiiner which had waved in so many battles oyer 
the heads of their fathers, and for the oltnrsat which 
they had received the liands of their brides, riiough 
nothing could be more erroneous than their j.^oUtieul 
opinions, they possessed, in a far greater degree than 
their adversaries, those qualities which ore the grace 
of private life. With many of the vices of the Round 
Tabic, they Imd also many of its virtues, courtesy, 
generosity, veracity, tenderness, and respect for women. 
They bad 0ir more both of profound and o po e 
leamiiig tlian the Puritans. Their manners wun 
more engaging,tlieir tempere more amiable, theiv testes 
more elegant-, and tlieir householdfl more chwrfi^ 
MQton did not strictly belong to any of the eiosses 
which we liave described. He was not a uri 

He was not a freethinker. He was not a oy « • 
In hU cbanacier tlie notl^st (|uaUtic9 of ^ 

were combined iti harmonious union, irom t o ur 
liuTisent and from the Court, from the oonventi' c ati 
from the Gothic cloister, from tlie gloomy nn 
chral circles of the Roundheads, and fromtheChmtmiis 
revel of the hospitable Cavalier, hia ^ 

and drew to itself whatever was great and go^, wnm 
it rciected all the base and pernicious ingri. len _ 
, which thcise finer elements were defiled- i^iae 
Puritans, he lived ^ 

« A. c»« in hi« 

Like them, he kept hU mind continually on m 
A lmighty’ Judge and an eternal rcvfa^. 

he acquired their contempt of external cifc p 

their fortitude, thdr tranquillity, thetr m ^ 
iKplution. Bnt not the coolest rceptic or the most 
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proftine scoffer was more perfectly free from tUe con* 
tngion of their frantic delusions, their aurage manners, 
their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and their 
aversion to jiicnsure. Hating tyranny with a iierfcct 
hatred, he liaU nevertheless all the estimable luid or* 
nameutal qualities which were almost entirely mono¬ 
polised by the jjarty of the tyrant. There was TiQiie 
who had a stronger sense of the value of litemture, a 
finer relish for every elegant nniuseJncnt, or a more 
chivalrous delicacy of honour and love. Though his 
opinions were dewoei-atic, his tastes and Lis associa¬ 
tions were such as hnntionise best with monarchy and 
aristocracy. He was under the influence of all the 
feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers were misled. 
But of those feelings he was the master and not the 
slave. Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the 
pleasures of fascination; but he was not ftiscinated. 
lie listened to the song of the Syrens ; yet he gilded 
by without being seduced to their fetal shore. He 
tasted the cup of Circe; but he bore uliout iiirn a sure 
antidote against theetVects of its bewitching sweetness. 
The illusions ivhicb captivated his imagination never 
impaired his reasoning powers. The statesman was 
proof against the splendour, the solemnity, and the 
romance winch enchanted the poet. Any person who 
will contrast the sentiments expressed in his treati^ 
on Prelacy with the exquisite lines on ecclesiastical 
architecture and music in the Penseroso, which was 
published about the same time, will understand our 
iiicQfung. This is an inconsistency which, more than , 
My thing dse, raises his character in our estimation, 
because it shows how many private tastes and feelings 
he sacrificed, in order to do what he considered his 

^ Btniggfe of the 

no c t leilo. His heart relents j but his hand is firm. 
He does nought in bate, but aU in honour. He kisses 
the beautiful deceiver before ho destroya her. 
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That from which the public character of Milton de¬ 
rives its great and pocnliar aplcndour still reniaina to 
be tncntionefl. If he exerted himself to overthrow a 
forsworn king and ii persecuting hiemrehy^ he exerted 
bijnsolf in conjunction with others. But the glory of 
the battle whieli he fought for the speaes of freedom 
which is the most valuable^ and which was then the 
least understood^ the freedom of the human inindj is 
all his own. Thousands and tens of thousands niimng 
his contempomries raised their voices ngiiiust Shj[>- 
money and the Star-Gbamber. But tliere were few 
indeed ^vho discerned the more fearful evils of morsil 
and intellectual shiveryj and the benefita which would 
result from the liberty of the press and the niifettcred 
exercise of private judgment. These ’were the ebjeets 
which Jlilton justly conceived to be the most import¬ 
ant. He was doairous thnt the people should think 
for themselves as well as taxthetiUielTeSfaiitl should lie 
GDiuneiputcd froJU the dornijiion of pivjudice as well 
as from that of Charles. He knew tlmt those who, 
with the best intentions, overlooked these schemes of 
Inform, and contented tliemselves with pulling 
the King and imprisoning the malignants, acted like 
the heedless brothers in liis own poem, who, in their 
eagerness to disiierse the train of tlie florecrer, neg- 
lected the means of liberating the captive, i hey 
thought only of conquering when they should 'o 
thought of disenchanting. 

■' Oh, y« BfiMk I Ye ihwM 1 i»t« ttutc hri hi* w ind 
And houivl hits fMt. f« rtreraed. 

Add IkftdcwiTd pmtteri pomT, 

We cwneJt free thf ladj ditl liti herr^ ^ 

UoDtid id rnitmg ft tim filed add motieBtei- 

To reverse the kxJ, to spell the charm backwartl, 
to breuk the ties ’^vhich bound a stupefied p^p c u 
the seat of enchantment, was tlie noble aim of . i too. 
I'o this all his public conduct was directed. ^ ** 

he joined the I’resbj’terians; for this he forsoo em. 
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lie fought thoSr perilous battle-, but he turned away 
with disdain from their insolent triumph. lie sjiw 
tliet they like those whom they had vant^ulshed, u-ere 
bo«tUe to the liberty of thought. He therefore joinetl 
the Independents, and called upon Cromwell to break 
the secular chain, and to save free conscience from the 
paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to the 
same great object, he attacked the licensing system, 
in that sublime treatise which every statesman should 
wear as a sign upon his hand and as frontlets bet^veen 
his eyes. His attacks were, in general, directed less 
against particular abuses than again those deeply- 
seated errors on wliich almost all abuses are founded, 
the servile worship of eminent men and the irrtitional 
dread of innovation. 

That he might shake the foundations O'f these de- 
basing.sentimonts more effectually, he always selected 
for himself the boldest literary services. He never 
came up in the rear, when the outworks liad been 
carried and the breach entered. He pressed into the 
forlorn hope. At the beginning of tbo changes, he 
wrote ivith incomitarable energy- and eloquence against 
the bishops. But, when his opinion seemed likely to 
prevail, be passed on to other subjects, and aljatidoned 
prelacy to the cro\vd of writers who now hastened to 
insult a falling party. There is no more hazardous 
enterjirise than that of bearing the torch of truth Into 
those dark and infected recesses in which no light has 
ever shone. But it was tlie choice and the pleasure 
of Milton to penetrate the noisome vapours, and to , 
brave the terrible explosion. Those who most disjip- 
prove of his opinions must respect the Imnliliood with 
which he maintained them. He, in general, left to 
others the credit of expounding and defending the 
popular parts of his religious and political creed. He 
took his oivn stand upon those whicii the great body 
of his floun tiymeu reprobated as criminal, or derided 
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as paradoxical. Ho stood up for divoroo and regicide. 
He attacked the prevailing^ systems of education. His 
radiant and iMyiefioont coreer resembled tiiut of the 
god of light and fertility. 

“ Nllcr in ajlvcsnuin; nee qol eeten^ Hnett 
Impctm, et fifiulD Kintnriiift evcho-r arbL" 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of 
Milton should, in our time, be so little read. As 
compositions, they deserve the attention of ereiy miui 
who wislics to become acquainted with the full power 
of the English language. They abound with jjassages 
compared with wliich the finest dechunations ot Durke^ 
sink into insigtuficonoe. They are a perfect field ol 
doth of gold. The style is stiff w'ith gOPj^s em¬ 
broidery, Not even iu the carliLT books ol the Patw- 
dise Lost has the great poet ever risen liigiier tlnm in 
tliose parts of his controversial works iji wbicii his 
ieeUngs, excited by conlllct, find a vent in bursts 
of devotional and IjtLc rapture. It is, to borrow^ 
his owni nuijestlc language, a sevenfold chorus ot 
halMujalis and harping symphonies-” 

\Ve Had Ui tended to look more clt^dy at tLc« pci^ 
fonannoea, to unalyse the peculiaritlce of tlie diction, 
to dwell at some length on the sublime wisdom ut the 
Areopagitico and tlie nervous rhetoric ot the Icono¬ 
clast, and to point out some of those magnificent pas¬ 
sages wludi occur in the Treatise of iieforrnation, and 
the Aninuidversions on the Remoustranti But t m 
length to wbicli our remarks have already exten e 

renders this impossible. , . _ 

' We must conclude. And yet wojan ^rcely tear 
ourselves away from tlie subject, Tlie daj s ^ 
ately foUowing the pubUcotioti of this rehc ot ildton 
appear to be peculiarly set apart, atid consecrat to 
his memory. And we shall scarcely be^ cen=nrt i > 
on this his festival, we be found lingering nc^ ^ 
shrine, How worthless soever may ho die o erin,. 
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which wc bring to it. ^^llc this book lies on our 
tfthle, we seem to be contemporaries of tlie ^vriter. 
We arc transported a hundred and fifty yeara back. 
We can almost fancy that we are visiting him in Ida 
small lodging; tiuit wo sec him sitting at the old 
organ beneath the fadetl gret^n hangings ; ttnit w'e ctm 
catch the quick tsrinkle of his eyes, roUiiig in vain to 
find the day; that we are reading in the lines of Ills 
noble countcnence the prottd and mountlul history of 
his glory and Iiia allliction. We image to ourselves 
the breathless silence in which we siiould listen to his 
slightest wortl, the passionate venemtion with which 
we should kneel to kiss his hand and w'cep upon it, 
the earnestness 'with which ivc siiould endeavour to 
console him, if indeed such a spirit could need oon- 
solation, for the neglect of an age untvorthy of his 
talents and Ids virtues, the eagerness ■with which we 
should contest with his daughters, or with Ida Quaker 
friend Elwootl,tlic privilege of reading Homer to him, 
or of taking down the immortal accents which flowed 
from his lips. 

These art? perhaps foolish feeUngs. Yet 'W*e cannot 
he asliamed of them ; nor shall we be sorry if what 
we have "written shall in any degree excite tliem in 
other minds. We are not much in the habit of idol* 
izing either the living or the dead. And we think 
that there is no more certain indicat ion of a "tTi^ak and 
ilhregulatcil intellect than that propensity wliich, for 
want ot a better name, we ivill venture to christen 
Boswcllisiij. But there are a fe'w characters which 
have stood the closest scrutiny and the severest tests, 
which have been tried in the furnace and have proveil 
pure, which have been weighed in the balance and 
have not been found wanting, which have been dc' 
claml sterling by the general consent of mankind, and 
which are visibly stamped with the Image and super¬ 
scription of the Most High. TJiese great men 
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trust that we know how to prize j and of these waa 
Milton. The sight of hia hoofesj the sound of hiz 
name, are pleasant to us. His thoughts reseicble 
those celestial fruits and flowers which tbo Vii^iu 
Martyr of Massinger sent down from the gardens of 
Paradise to the earth, and which were distinguished 
from the productions of other soils, not only by su¬ 
perior bloom and swcetneea, but by aiimculous efficacy 
to invigorate and to heal. They are jwwerf^ not 
only to delight, but to elevate and purify,^ If or do 
we envy the man who can study either the life or the 
writings of the great poet and patriot, without as¬ 
piring to emulate, not indeed the sublime works with 
which bis genius has enriched our liteiatum^ but the 
zeal with which he laboured for the public good, the 
fortitude with which he endured every private ca¬ 
lamity, the lofty disdain with which be looked do^ 
on temptations and dangers, the deadly hatred wMch 
he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the foith^which he 
80 sternly kept with his couutiy and with his fiune. 
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MACHLVVELLL (March. 1827,) 

QSttvrct ecmplUetde MaCIITAVEL, inuJmirtptiTJ^^i P^IEB. 

PiiTis: 1825. 

Those who have attended to tlie practice of our lite¬ 
rary tribunal are well aware that, by means of certain 
leg^ fictions similar to those of Westminster Hall, we 
are frequently enabled to take cognisance of coses 
Ijing beyond the sphere of onr original jurisdiction. 
We need hardly say, therefore, that in the present 
instance 31. Perier is merely a Richard Roe, who will 
not be mentioned in any subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceeiUngs,nnd whose name is used for the sole purpose 
of bringing ilachiavelli into court. 

We doubt whether any name in literary history he 
so generally odious as that of the man whose character 
and writings we now propose to consider. The terms 
in which he is commonly described would seem to 
import that he was the Tempter, the E^tI Principle, 
the discoverer of ambition and revenge, the original 
in\*cntor of perjuiy, and that, before the publication 
of his fatal Prince, there had never been a hypocrite, 
a tyrant, or a traitor, a simulated virtue, or A con¬ 
venient crime. One writer gravely assures us that 
Maurice of Saxony learned all his fraudulent policy 
from that execrable volume. Another remarks that 
since it was translated into Turkirii, the Sultans 
have been more addicted than formerly to the cus¬ 
tom of strangling their brothers. Lord Lyttelton 
charges the poor Florentine with the manifold trea¬ 
sons of the house of Guise, and with the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Several authors have hinted that 
the Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily att ributed to 
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bla doctrines, and seem to tliinfc that Iiia effigy ought 
to bo substituted for timt of Guy Fiiax, in those j^ro- 
cessions by 'n'liich the ingenuous youth of Enghmtl 
annually coramemorate the preaerTi’ation of the Three 
Estates, The ChttrcU of Rome has pronounced his 
works accursed thingSi Nor huve our own count ry- 
meiv been backward in testifying their opinion of lua 
merits. Out of his surname they have coined an 
epithet for a knaTO, and out of bis Christian name a 
sj'nonyme for the l^vil,* 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any person, not 
well acquainted 'with tho history and literature of 
Italy, to read 'without horror and amazement the 
celebrated treatise which has brought so much obloquy 
on the name of Machiavelli, Such a display of wicked* 
ness, nuked yet not ashamed, such cool, judicious, 
scientidc atrocity, seemed mther to belong to a fi^id 
thou to the most depraved of men. Principles "w 
the most hardened ruffian would scarcely bint to is 
most trusted accomplice, or avow, 'without the J^uise 
of some palliating sophism, even to his own mind, ant 
professed without the slightest circunilocution, and 
assumed as the fundamental axioms of all po tic 


science. , , j i 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should regard 
the author of such a. book aa the most depras 
shameless of human beings. 1ft is® tnen, however, ia\e 
always been inclined to look Tvith great suspicion o 
the angels and daemons of the multitude: ^ ® 

present instance, several circun^tMCK 
suporecialobservorttoqufistion the justice of the vulgar 
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decision. It Is notorious tlwt .MucIijaYclli was, tlirough 
life, 11 zealous rcpubliciui. In the same year in which 
he composed his manual of £ing*craft, he sulTered im- 
prisonnient and torture in the cause of public liberty. 
It seems inoonceivablc that the martyr of freedom 
should have designedly acted as the apostle of t}Titimy. 
Several eminent isTitcrs liave, therefore, endeavoured 
to detect in this unfortunate pcrformiince some con¬ 
cealed meaning, more consistent with the character 
and conduct of the autlior than that which appears at 
the first glance. 

One hypothesis is that ^lachiavelU intended to 
practise on the young Lorenzo dc .Medici a fraud 
similar to that which Sunderlond is said to have em¬ 
ployed against our James the Second, and tliat he 
urged his pupil to violent and |>erfidiou5 measuresi as 
the surest means of accelfrating the moment of de- 
livc*ranc:c and Tevenge. Another supposition which 
I.ord Bacon seema to countenance, is that tlie treatise 
was merely a piece of grave irony, intended to w’um 
nations against the arts of ambitions men. It ivould 
bo easy to show that neither of these solutions is con¬ 
sistent ivitb many jsassftges in Tlie Prince itself. But 
the most decisive refutation is that which is fiirutshcd 
by the other works of MachiavoUj. In all the writings 
which he gave to the public, and in uU those which 
the research of editors has, in the course of three cen¬ 
turies, discovered, in his Comedies, designed for ihc 
entortaiument of the multitude, in his Comments on 
Livj', intended for the perusal of the most enthusiastic - 
patriots of Florence, in bis History, inscribed to one 
of the most amiable and estimable of the Popes, in 
his public dis^tches, in his private meruoranJa, 
the same obliquity of moral principle for which the 
Prince is so severely censured is more or less disoem- 
Ihle. doubt whether it would be possible to find, 
in all the many volumes of his compositions, a single 
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txprcassion Indicating that diaaijnuLstion and treachery 
had ever struck him as discmlitablc^ 

After this, H may seem ridiculouB to say that wc 
lire acquaiuted with feir writings which exhibit so 
much elevation of sentiment^ so pure and warm a ^eal 
for tlie public gcK>d, or so just a view of the duties 
and rights of citi^ens^ as those of Jlachiavelli. Yet 
so it 18 . And even from The Prince itaclf vre could 
select many passages in support of this remaric- To 
a reader of our age and countiy this inconsistency hf 
fli first j perfectly bewildering^ Tlie whole nuLn seems 
to be an enigma, a grotesque asseinblage of iucon- 
gnious qualities, selfishness and gencToaity, cruelty 
and benevolence, craft and simplicity, abject viUany 
and romantic heroism. One sentence is sucb as a 
veteran diploiuatist would scarcely write in cipher for 
the direction of his most confidential spy; the next 
seems to he extracted from a theme compt^sed by an 
ardent schoolboy on the death of Leonidas. An act 
of dexterous perfidy, and an act of patriotic self-devo¬ 
tion, call forth the some kind and the same degree of 
r^t^ctful admiration. The moral sensibility ot the 
writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse oijd mor¬ 
bidly acute. Two ehanicters altogether dUaimilar are 
united in him. They are not merely joined, but inter¬ 
woven* They are the warp and the ivoof of his^ niind ^ 
and their combiiiation, like that of the vwiegatod 
threads in shot silk, gives to the whole texture a 
glancing and cver-chonging appearance. The explan¬ 
ation might have been easy, if he had been a vep^ 
weak or a very affected man* But he was evidently 
neither the one nor the other. His works^ prove, 
beyond all contradiction, that his understanding was 
strong, his taste pure, and his sense of the ridiculous 

t^xquisitely keen. ^ l i.' j 

Tliia is strange: and yet the strangest js m 
There is no reason whatever to think, that i lose 
VOL. I, r 
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niuongat whom lie lived saw any tlimg shocking or 
incongruous in bis writitigg. Abundant proofs re¬ 
main of The high estimation in wliidi both his works 
and bis person were held by the most respectable 
among hi a contcmpomrics. Clement the Seventh 
patronised the publication of those very books which 
the Council of Trent, in the following generation, 
pronounced unfit for the perusal of Christians. Some 
members of the democratical parl^' censured the Se¬ 
cretary for dedicating The Prince to a patron who bore 
the unpopular name of ^leclJci. But to those immonil 
doctrines which have since called forth such severe 
reprehensions no exception appenra to have been 
taken. The cry against them was first raised beyond 
the Alps, and seems to have been heard with anuute- 
ment in Italy. The earliest assailant, as far as we 
are aware, was a countryman of our o^vn, Cardinal 
Pole. The author of the Aiiti-hrachiavelU was a 
French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling among 
the Italians of those times that we must seek for the 
real explanation of what seems most mysterious in the 
life and wTitinga of this remarkable man. As this is 
a subject which suggests mtiny interesting con^ida^ 
ations, both political and metaphysical, 'ive shall luaks 
no apology' for discussing it at some length. 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which 
followed the downfal of the Roman Empire, Italy had 
preserved, in a far greater degree than any other part 
of Western Europe, the traces of ancient civiUsationr 
The night which descended upon her was the night ot 
an Arctic summer. The dawn began to reappear be¬ 
fore the last reflection of the preceding sunset had 
faded from the horizon. It was in the time of the 
French Merovingians and of die Saxon Heptarchy 
that ignorance and ferocity seemed to have done their 
worst. Yet even then the Neapolitan provinces, rc" 
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cogtiUlug the authority of the Eii-Steni Empire, pre¬ 
served something of Eastern knowledge and refine* 
meut, 11 ome, protec ted by the sacred characb^ of h er 
Pontifis, enjoyed at least comparative security and 
repose. Even in those regions where the sanguinary 
Loralurds had fixed their moimrchy, there was incom- 
parably more of w'calth, of information, of physical 
comfort, and of social oi^er, than could he found in 
Gaul, Britain, or Germany. 

Tlmt which most distinguished Italy from the 
neighbouring countries was the importance which the 
population of the towns, at n very early period, 
began to acquire. Some cities had been lonnded in 
wild and remote situations, by fugitives who liad es¬ 
caped from the rage of the barbarians. Such wore 
Venice and Genoa, >vJuch preserve*! their freedom by 
their obscurity, tid the)' became able to preserve it y 
their power. Other cities soem to have retained, under 
aU the changing dynasties of invaders, under Odoarer 
and Theodoric, Xarses and AJboiii, the mumcipol in¬ 
stitutions which had been conferred on them } t c 
liberal policy of the Great Republic. In provinces 
wliich the central government was too feeble 
to protect or to oppress, those institutions J 

acquired stability and vigour. 1 he citizens, dtfen t 
by their walls, and governed by their owm 
and their omi by-hiws, enjoyed a oousidcrable snare 
of repoblictiii uidependeticjc^ Ihus* it &tj*ong ^ eino- 
emtic Rpint calJ^ mtouctioP- The 
.eovereigtis wc-rii too iinbecile to it. 

Tons policy of Otho encouraged it. It might pe p» 
have been suppressed by a close coahtion *twecti ^ 
Church and the Empire. It was fostcre 
gornted by their disputes. In the twelith 
attained its full vigouri after a long an ou 
conflict, tnupiphad over rhe courage 

the Swabiim Princes. 
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The assistaTice of the Eccksi&stlccil poiver had 
greatly con tributed to the success of the Guelfs. That 
success would, however, have been a doubtful good, if 
only eifect had been to substitute a moral for a po¬ 
litical servitude, tind to exalt the Popes ut the expense 
of the Ciesara. Httjipily the public mind of Italy had 
long contained the seeds of free opinions, which were 
now rapidly devdoj)ed by the genial influence of free 
institutions. The people of that country Imd ob¬ 
served the whole machinery of the church, its saints 
and its miracles, its lofty pretensions and its splendid 
oercmonial, its worthless blessings and its harmless 
curses, too long and too closely to be duped. They 
stood behind the scenes on which others were gnaing 
with childish awe and interest. They witnessed the 
arrangement of the pullies, and the manufacture of 
the thunders. They saw the natural faces and hcanl 
the natural voices of the actors. Distant nations 
looked on the Pope as the vicegerent of the Almightj', 
the oracle of the All-wise, the umpire from whose 
decisions, in tlie disputes cither of theologians or of 
kings, no Christian ought to appeal. The Italians 
were ac<^uainted with all the follies of his youth, and 
witii all the dishonest arts by which he hud attained 
power. They knew how often he had employed the 
keys of the church to release himself from the most 
sacred engagements, and its wealth to pamper hU 
mistresses and nephews. The doctrines and rites of 
the established religion they treated with decent 
reverence. But though they still called themgclves 
Catholics, they had ceased to be Papists. Those 
spiritual arms wbich carried terror into tlie palaces 
and camps of the proudest sovereigns excited only 
contempt in the imiuediate neighbourhood of the 
"V' aticau. Alexander, when he commanded our Henry 
the Second to subinit to the lash before the tomb 
of a rebellious subject, w(w himself an exile. The 
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Bomni)!*, apprehending that he entertained designs 
^inst their liberties, had driven tiim from their 
ciiy; and, though he solemnly promised to confine 
hitnself for the future to his spiritual functions, they 
still refused to readmit him. 

In every other imrt of Europe, a large and powerful 
privileged class trampled on the people and defied 
the government. But, in the most fiourishtng parts 
of Italy, the feudal nobtea were reduced to comparative 
insignificance. In some districta they took shelter 
under the protection of the powerful commonwealths 
which they were unable to op^XMC, and gradually 
sank into the mass of buighers. In other places 
they possessed great influence; but it was an influence 
widely difierent from that which was exercised by 
tlie aristocracy of any Transalpine kingdom. Tliey 
were not petty princes, but eminent citizens. Instead 
of strengthening their fastneMCS among the moun¬ 
tains, tiiev embellished their jMlaces in tiic ^market¬ 
place. The state of society in the Neapolitan do¬ 
minions, and in some parts of the Ecclesiastical State, 
more nearly resembled that which existed in the great 
monarchies of Europe. But the governments of Lom¬ 
bardy and Tuscany, through all their revolutions, 
preserved a difierent character. A p^ple, when 
assembled in a tow, is far more fortnidable to Its 
rulers than when dispersed over a wide extent of 
conntr\% The most arbitrary of the Ciesara found it 
necessary to feed and divert the inhabitants of their 
’■atiwieldy capital at the expense of the provinces. 
The citizens of Madrid have more than once besieged 
their sovereign in bis omi palace, and extorted from 
him the most humiliating concessions. The Sultans 
have often been compellctl to propitiate the furious 
rabble of Constantinople ivith the head of an un¬ 
popular Vizier. From the same cause there was a 
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certuin tinge of democracy in the inonarcliies and! 
aristocracies of Northern Ittvly. 

Thus lilwrty, partially indeed and transiently, re¬ 
visited Italy ; and with liberty came commerce and 
empire, science and taste, all the comforts and all the 
ornaments of life. The Crusades, fhim which tlie 
inhabitants of other countries gained nothing but 
relics and wounds, brought to the rising common¬ 
wealths of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a laige 
increase of wealth, dominion, and knowledge. The 
moral and the geograpliknl position of those common¬ 
wealths enabled them to profit alike hy the barba¬ 
rism of the West and by tlie civilisation of the East. 
Italian ships covered every sen. Italian factories rose 
on every shore. The tables of Italian money-changers 
were set in every city. Jlanufocturcs flourished. 
Banks were established. The operations of the com¬ 
mercial machine were facilitated by many usefdl and 
beautiful inventions. We doubt whether any country 
of Europe, onr own excepted, have at the present 
time reached so high a point of wealth and civilisation 
as some parts of Italy had attained four hundred 
years ago. Historians rarely descend to those dctmls 
from which alone the real state of a community can 
be collected. Hence posterity is too often deceived 
by the vague hyperboles of poeta and rhetoriciana, 
who mistake the splendour of a court for the happi* 
ness of a people. Fortunately, .lohn Villnni has given 
119 an am]3le and precise account of the state of 
Florence in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
The rc\T:miG of the Kepublic amounted to three hua- 
drctl thousand florins ; a sum which, allowing for the 
depreciation of the precious metals, was at iea.st equi¬ 
valent to fli.x hundred thousand pounds sterling; ft 
larger sum than England and Ireland, two centuries 
ago, jielded annually to EUzabetb. The manufoetur® 
of wool alone employed two hundred factories anti 
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thirty thousand workmen. The cloth anniially i>ro- 
duced solt4 at an average, for twelve hundred thou* 
sand florins; a sum fully equal, in exchangeable 
value, to two millions and a half of our money. Four 
hundred thousand florins were annuaUy coined, 
£igbty Imnks conducted the commercial operations, 
not of Florence only, hut of alt Europe, Tlie trans- 
actiona of these establishments were sometimes of a 
magidtude wliich may surprise even the (.owteiu- 
porartes of the Barings end the Itotliscinids. Two 
bouses ad\’anced to Edward the Third of England 
upwards of three hundred thousand marks, at a tirue 
when the mark contained more silver than fifty 
sluUinga of the present day, and when the value of 
silver was more than quadruple of what it now is. 
The city and its environs contained a hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants. In the various schools 
about ten thousand children were taught to read; 
twelve hundred studied arithmetic; six hundred re¬ 
ceived a learned education. 

The progress of elegant literature and of the fine 
arts was proportioned to that of the public prosperity. 
Under the despotic successors of Augustus, all the 
fields of tlie intellect had been turned into arid 
wastes, still marked out by formal boundaries, still 
retaining the traces of old cultivation, but jidding 
neither flowers nor fruit. The deluge of liarborism 
came. It swept away all the huidjjiarks. It obliUT- 
ated all the signs of former tillage. But it fertpised 
'Vrlule it devastated. When it receded, the iivilder- 
ness was as the garden of God, rejoicing on every 
side, laughing, clapping its hands, pouring forth, in 
Spontaneous abundance, every thing briUjaHt, or 
fragrant, or nourishing. A new language, charac¬ 
terised by simple sweetness and simple energy, had 
attained perfection. No tongue ever furnished more 
gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry; nor was it long 
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Ijcfore a poet appeared, who knew how to employ 
them. Early Iti the fourteenth century came forth 
tlje Divine Comedy, heyond compiirison the greatest 
work of imagination which had appeared since the 
poems of I iomer. The following generation produced 
indeed no second Dante: but it was eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by general intellectual activity. The study 
of the Latin writers had never been w'holly neglected 
in Italy. But Petrarch introdiiccd a more jirofound, 
liheral, and elegant scholarship, and communicated 
to his countrymen that erithusiirsm for the literature, 
the histoiy,and the antiquities of Rome, which divided 
his OAvn heart with a frigid niistrcs& and a more frigid 
^tuse. Boccaccio turned their attention to the more 
sublime and graceful models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration of learning and 
genius became almost an idoiatiy among the people 
of Italy. Kings and republica> cardinals and doges, 
vied ndth each other in honouring and flattering 
Petrarch. Embassies from rival states solicited the 
honour of his instructions, His coronation agitated 
the Court of Kaples and the people of Rome as 
much as tlie most important political transaction 
could have done. To collect honks and antiques, to 
found professorshijts, to patronise men of learning, 
Ixicame almost universal fashions among the great. 
The spirit of literary research allied itself to that of 
com mere hd enterpriso. Every place to which the 
merchant princes of Florence extended their gigantic 
traflic, from the bazars of the Tigris to tiic mouas- 
terios of the Clj’dc, was ransacked for medals and 
manuscripts. Architecture, painting, and sculpttire, 
were munificently encouraged. Indeed it would i*o 
difficult to name an Italian of eminence, during tlic 
period of wiiich we speak, who, whutever may have 
been his general character, did not at least affect a 
love of letters and of the arts. 
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Knowledge and public prosperity continued to od- 
vonoe together. Both attained tbetr meridian in the 
age Oif Lorenzo tlic MagniAcent. We cannot refiwn 
from quoting the splendid passage^ in wliich the Tus- 
cau Thucydides describes the state of Italy ut that 
period. “ Kidottft tutta in somma pace e tran- 
quillit&, coltivata non mono ne’ luoghi piii niou' 
tuosi e pin sterili che nclle pianure e regioni piii 
fcrtill, ni aottojjoata ad nitre itnperio che do’ suoi 
medesimi, non solo era ahbondantisslma d'ahitatori 
c di rkchezze ; ma illustrata Bommaioente didla mag- 
nificenza di molti prindpi, dollo splendorc di moltc 
nobilissime e bcllissiine citta, dojla sedia e maoti 
della religione, fioriva d’ uomini prestantissiim nelf 
amministrazionc delle cose pubblicbe, e d’ingegiil 
tuolto nobili in tuttc Ic scienzo, cd in qualunque arte 
preclara ed industriosa.*’ When wc jicrusc this just 
and splendid description, we can scarcely pt-rauade 
ourselves that we are reading of times itt ahicJi tJjo 
annals of England and France present us only with 
a frightful spectacle of poverty, barbarity, and igno¬ 
rance From the ojipressions of illiterate masters, 
and the sufferings of a degraded peasant^, it is 
delightful to turn to the opulent and enlightened 
States of Italy, to the vast and magnificent cities, 
tlic ports, the areenals, the viUas, the museums, the 
Ubrarics. the marts filled with every article of coin* 
fort or luxury, the &ctories swaraiing with arti¬ 
sans, the Apennines covered with rich cultivation up 
to their very sununits, the To wafting the hnnents 
of Lombardy to the granaries of Venice, and carrying 
hack the silks of Bengal and the furs of Siberia to the 
palaces of Alilaiu With peculiar pleasure, every cul¬ 
tivated mind must repose on the fair, the happy, the 
glorious Florence, the hails which rang with the 
mirth of Pulei, the cell where twinkled tlie miJiugUt 
lamp of Politian, the statues on which the young eye 
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of Micbocl Angelo glared with tlie fmniy of a kindred 
iij^piration^ the gardens in which Lorenzo ineditated 
some ajmrlding song for the May-day dance of tlje 
Etrurian virgins. Alas, for the l^autifiil city 1 Alas, 
for the wit and the learning, the genius and the 
lovei 

Lt Amnti e i caviUetp gis c gli 

Che Be tmmu e coUffii 

L& dove \ cmr son futii tl naaltigi" 

A time Tvas at handj when all the seven vials of tlie 
Apocalyxise were to be poured fortli and shaken out 
over those pleasant countries, a time of slaughter, 
famine, beggary, infamy, slavery, despair. 

In the Italian States, as in many natural IxHlies, 
untimely decrepitude was the penalty of precocious 
maturity. Their early greatness, and their early de¬ 
cline, are principally to be attributed to the same 
rouse, the preponderance which the towns acquired 
in the political s^'Stem, 

In a coiumtinity of hunters or of shepherds, every 
man easily and necessarily becomes a soldier. 11 is 
ordinary avocations are perfectly compatible 'ivith all 
the duties of military service. However remote may 
be tlie expedition on which he is bound, he finds it 
easy to transport with him the stock from O'^hicli he 
derives his subsistence- Tlie whole people is an 
army j the whole year a march. Such was the state 
of society which fatiilitated the gigantic conquests of 
Attila and Tamerlane. 

But a peoplu which subsists by the cultivation of 
the earth is in a very different situation. The hus- 
bandrimn is bound to tlie soil on wliich he labours. 
A long campaign would be ruinous to him. Still his 
pursuits are such as give to liis frame both the ac¬ 
tive and the passive strength necessary to a soldier. 
Xor do they, at least in the infancy of agricultural 
science, demand his uninterrupted attention. At par- 
ticular times of the j'ear he is almost wholly uneia* 
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plo^eclj and can, without injury to himself, afford the 
time necessary for « short expedition. Thus the 
legions of Rome were supplied during its earlier liiiirs, 
The season during which the fields did not require 
the presence of the cultivators sufficed for a short 
inroad and a battle. These operations, too frequently 
interrupted to produce decisive results, yet ^ servcKl to 
keep u]) among the people a degree of discipUne and 
courage which rendered them, not only secure, but 
formidable. The archers and billmcn of tlie middle 
Ageo, who, with provisions for lorty days at their 
bacli, left tho fields for the camp, were tiwps of the 


same description. 

But when commerce and manufactures begin to 
fiourish a great change takes place. The sedentary 
habits of the desk and the loom render the exertloos 
and hardships of war insupportable. The business of 
traders and artisans requires their constant present 
and attention. In such a community there is bttle 
superfluous time j hut there is generally much super¬ 
fluous money. Some members of the society are, 
therefore, hired to relieve the rest from a taskim on- 
aistent with their habits and engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other 
respects, the best commentmr on the butoo’ of Italy. 
FivT hundred years before tiie Christimi er^ the 
citizens of the lepubUcs round the Agean Sea, formed 
perhaps the finest militia tliat ever existed. As weulUi 
and refinement advanced, the system underwent a 
gradual alteration. The Ionian States were the firs 
in which commerce and the arts were cultivated, and 
tlie first in whicli the ancient diacipUne decayed, 
■ffithin eighty years after the battle of riatica, merce* 
narv ttoopa ware every where pl 3 ring for buttles aiul 
t&e^QS. In the time of Demosthenes, it was searct-ly 
poSible to persuade or compel the Athcruans to enlist 
ETforeign serticc. The laws of f.ycnrgus prohibitul 
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trade and manufactures, TKe Spartans^ therefore, 
continued to form a national force long after their 
neighbours had begun to hire soldiers. But their 
militaiy spirit declined with their singular institu¬ 
tions, In the second century before! Christ, Greece 
contained only one nation of warriors, the savage 
highlanders of jEtolia, who were some generations 
behind their countrymen in civilisation and intelli¬ 
gence. 

All the causes which produced these effects among 
the Greeks acted still more strongly on the modem 
Italians. Instead of a power like Sparta, in its nature 
warlike, they had amongst them an ecclesiastical 
state, in its nature pacific. Wliere there are nume* 
Tous slftVeSp every freeman is induced by the strongest 
motives to familiarise himself with the use of arms* 
The commonwealths of Italy did not, like those of 
Greece, swarm with thousands of these household 
enemies. Lastly, the mode in which military oper¬ 
ations were conducted during the prosperous times of 
Italy was peculiarly unfavourable to t!ie formation of 
an efficient militia. Men covered with iron from head 
to foot, armed with ponderous lances, and mounted 
on horses of the lar^st breed, were coiiBidei%d aa 
composing the strength of an army. The infantry 
was regarded as comparatively ■worthless, and was 
neglected till it became really so.^ These tactics 
maintained their ground for centuries in most parts 
ofEurof^ That foot soldiers could withstand the 
chaige ol heavy cavalry was thought utterly impos¬ 
sible, till, towards the close of the fifteenth centuiyy 
the rude mountaineers of Switzerland dissolved the 
spell, and astounded the most experienced genends 
by receiving the dreaded shock on an impenetrable 
forest of pikes- 

fhe use of the Grecian spear, the Roman sword, or 
the modem bayonet, might be acquired ivith comps- 
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Tftt.ive Ciise. But iiotbing ahorl; of tlic dsLily c-xcrcUc 
of years cotjld train the tnan at anns to Eupport his 
ponderous panoply, and manage hh unwieldy weapon. 
Thi-oughout Europe this most important branch of 
war became a separate profession. Beyond the Alps, 
indeed, though a profession, it was not generally a 
trade. It was the duty and the amusetnent of a large 
class of country gentlemen. It was the service by 
which they held tlieir lands, and the cHvei'sion by 
which, in the absence of tnental resources, they 
gulled their leisure. But in the Northern States of 
Italy, as we have already remarked, the growing 
power of the cities, where it had not e.\teriuinated 
this order of men, hod completely changed their 
habits. Here, tlicrcforc, the practice of employing 
mercenaries became iiuivcrsal, at a time when it w'os 
almost unknown in other countries. 

Mlien ivar becomes the trade of a separate class, 
the least dangerous course left to a government is to 
form that class into a standing army. It is scarcely 
possible, that men can pass their lives in the service 
of one state, without feeling some interest in iE-^i 
greatness. Its vuctories are their victories. Its de¬ 
feats arc their defeats. The contract loses something 
of its mercantile character. The services of the soldier 
are considered as the effects of [Bitriotic seal, his piiy 
os the tribute of national gratitude. To Ik tray the 
power which employs him, to be even remits tn its 
service, are in his eyes the most nlrocious and dc* 
grading of crimes. 

Wlien the princes and commonwealths of Italy began 
to use hired troops, their wisest coam would have 
been to form separate militaiy establishments. Lii- 
ha])pily this was not done. The uiercenaiy warriors 
of the Peninsula, instead of being attached to the sei^ 
vice of different powers, were regarded as the common 
property of all. The connection between the state 
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and its dcfendars was reduced to the most simple and 
naketl traffic. The adventurer brougltt his horse, liis 
weapons, his strength, and liis experience, into the 
market. Whether tiie King of Xoples or the Duke 
of Milan, the Pope or the Signory of Florence, struck 
the bargain, was to him a matter of perfect indifference, 
lie was for the highest wages and the longest term. 
When the campaign for which ho had contracted was 
finished, there was neither law nor punctilio to pre* 
vent him finm instantly turning Ids arms against his 
late masters. The soldier was altogether disjoined 
from the citizen and from the subject. 

The natural consei^uences followed. Left to the 
conduct of men who neither loved those whom tJicy 
defended, nor hated those whom they opposed, who 
wore often bound by stronger tics to the army against 
which they fought than to the state W'hich tliC)' served, 
who lost by the termination of the confiiet, and gained 
by its prolongation, wot completely chaiigetl its elm- 
racter. Every moji came into the field of battle 
impressed with the knowledge that, in a few days, he 
might lie taking the pay of the power against which 
he ivas then employed, and fighting by the side of 
his enemies against his associates. The strongest 
interests and the strongest feelings eoiicurred to 
mitigate the hostility of tliose who had lately been 
brethren in arms, and who might soon he brethren in 
arms once more. Their common profession was a 
bond of union not to be ibrgotten even wlien th(y 
were engaged in the service of contending parties. 
Hence it was that oj)emtion 3 , languid and indecisive 
beyond any recorded in history, marches and counter¬ 
marches, pillaging expeditions and blockades, blood¬ 
less capitulations and et[ua11yblcKHllei3 combats, make 
up the military history of Italy during the course ot 
nearly two centuries. Mighty armies fight from sim- 
rise to sunset. A great Tnetory is won. Tliousands 
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of prisoners are talceti; and hnrdij a life k lost. A 
pitched battle seems to Iiave l>eeii really less danger¬ 
ous than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage wb novr no longer necessary even to tho 
military character. Men old in camps^ and ac¬ 
quired the highest rcnonvn by their warlike achieve¬ 
ments, mrltout being once required to face serioiia 
danger. The political consequences are too well 
kno^m. The richest and most enlightened piirt of 
the world was left undefended to the assaults of cveiy^ 
barbarous invader, to the brutality of Switzerland, 
the insolence of Francfc, and the fierce rapacity of 
Arnigon* The moral effects which foUovvW from 
tins state of things were still more remarkable. 

Among the rude nations which lay beyond the 
Alps, valour was absolutely indispensable. AVith- 
out it none could be eminent; few could be secure. 
Cowardice was, therefore, naturally considered as the* 
foulest reproach. Among the polished ItaJiana^ en¬ 
riched by cn mm crccp governed by Jaw, and passion^ 
ately attached to literature, every thing was done 
by superiority of intcUigenoe* Their very wars^ 
more pacific tlian the peace of their neighboura^ 
required rather ci\^ than military quaiifications. 
Hence, W'hile courage was the point of honour in 
other countries, ingenuity became the point of hcuionr 
in Italy* 

Ft^m these principles were deduced, by piwe^ises 
strictly analogous, two opposite aystema of faahionahlc 
morality* Through the greater part of Europe, the 
vices winch peculiarly t^ong to timid dispositions, 
and which are the natural defence of weakness, fraud, 
and hy|>oeriByi liavc always been most disreputable* 
On the other hand, the excesses of haughty and daring 
spirits have b^n treated with indtdgenee, and even 
with respect. The Italians regarded with correftponcl- 
ing lenity those crimes which require siclf-conimand, 
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Address, quick obsen'ntion, fertile inventioD, and pro 
found knowledge of human nature* 

Such a prince as our Henry the Fifyi would have 
been the idol of the Xort h. The follies of his youth, 
the seldsh ambition of his manhood, the Lollards 
roasted at alow fires, tlie prisoners inassaorcd on the 
field of battle, the expiring^ lease of priestcraft renewed 
for anotliier centuiy, the dreadful legaey of a causeless 
and hopclesa war bequeathed to a people who had no 
interest in its event, ever}' thing is forgotten but the 
victory of Agincourt. Francis Sforaa, on tlie other 
hand, was the model of Italian heroes. He made 
his employers and his rivals alike his tools. He first 
overpowered his open enemies l>y the help of faithless 
allies; be then armed himself against his allies ivith 
the spoils taken from his enemies. Hy his incompar¬ 
able dexterity, he raised himself from the precarious 
'and dependent situation of a military adventurer to 
the first throne of Italy. To such a man much was 
forgiven, hollow friendship, ungenerous enmity, vio¬ 
lated faith. Such are ths opposite errors whlcli men 
commit, when their morality is not a science but a 
taste, when they abandon eternal principles for acci¬ 
dental associations. 

We liavo illustrated our meaning by an instance 
taken from history. We will select another from 
fiction. Otliello murders his wife; he gives orders 
for the murder of his lieutenant j he ends by murder¬ 
ing liinaself. Yet he never loses the esteem and 
atfection of Nortiiern readers. His intrepid and 
ardent spirit redeems every thing. The unsuspecting 
oonddenoe with which he listens to his adviser, the 
Agony with which he shrinks from the thought of 
shame, the tempest of passion with which he commits 
his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with which 
he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his 
character. lago^ on the contrary, is the object of 
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uniycrefll Many arc inclined to suspect 

that Sliokspeare hi^ been seduced Into an cxaggeni* 
tion iintisunl with him, and lias drawn a monster who 
has no archetj'pe in human nature. Now we suspect 
thnt an Italian audience in tlie fifteenth century 
would have felt very differently. Othello would have 
inspired notliing but detestation and contempt. The 
folly with which he trusts the friendly professions of 
a man whose promotion he had obstriictedi, the ere* 
didity witli which he takes unsupported assertionB,, 
and trivial circumstances, for unanswerable proofs, 
the violence with which he silences the exculpation 
till the exculpation can only aggravote his miseiy, 
would have excited the abhorrence iind disgust of the 
spectators. The conduct of fago they would assuredly 
have condemned j but they would have eondemned 
it as we condeinn that of his victiTn. Something of 
interest and respect would have iningli^ with their 
disapproiiat ion. The readine&s of the t rnltor^s wif^ the 
clearness of liis judgment, the skill with which he 
penetrates the dispositions of others and conceals his 
Own, would have insured to him ft certain portion of 
their esteem. 

So ividc was the difference between the Italians 
and their neighbours. A similar difference existed 
between the Greeks of the second centu^ before 
Christ, and their masters the Romans, f he con* 
(luerors, brave and resolute, faitliful to their cn^ge* 
tnents, and strongly infiuenced by religious feeling^ 

■* were, at the same tUne, ignorant, arbitrary, and 
cruel. With the ntnquished people were dei*OTit^ 
all the art, the science, and tlie Utemturc of the 
Western world. In poetry, in philosophy, in pint- 
ing, in architecture, in sculpture, they hod no nvnls. 
Their mannere ntre plished, their prreptions acute, 
their invention ready ; they were tolcren^ offnW^ 
humane; but of conrege and sincerity thgr were 
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olniost utterly destitute. Every nuie ceutarfon con- i 
^led himself for his mtellectiml iiifcriorityi by re- I 
inarkLUg thut knowledge and taste seemed only to 
make men ntheiats, cowards, and slaves. TJie dis- 
tinetJon long continued to be stTOngly marked, and 
furnished an admirable subject for the fierce sarcasms 
of Juvenal. 

The citiaen of on Italian commonwealth uus tho ' 
Greek of the time of Juvenal and the Greek of tho 
,tunc of Pericles, joined in one. Like the former, 
he was timid and pliable, artful and meau. Uut, ^ 

like the latter, he had a country. Ita 5nde|>enderice ; 

and prosperity were dear to him. If his character | 

were degraded by some base crimes, it was, on the J 

other hand, ennobled by public spirit and by an .* 

honourable ambition. 

X vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely 
a vice. The evil terminates in itself. A Adec con¬ 
demned by tho general opinion produces a pernicious 
effect on the whole character. The former Is a local * 
malady, the latter a constitutional taint. When 
the reputation of the offender is lost, he too often 
flings the remains of his virtue after it in despair. 

Ihe Highland gentleman who, a century ago, bved 
by taking black mail from hia neighbours, committed " 

the same crime for which Wdld was accompanied to ’ 

Tyburn by the huzzas of two hundred thousand ■■ 

people. But there can be no doubt that he was a 1 

much Jess depraved man thou "Wild. The deed for • 

whicli Mrs. Brownrigg was hanged sinks into nothing, ' 
when compared with tho conduct of the lioman who * 
treated the public to a hundred pair of ghidiators. \\ 
"Y et we shoald greatly uTong sucli a lioman if we 
supposed that his disposition wus os cruel as that of 
Mrs. BroTiTnrigg, In i>ur own country, a womim for- 
fiats her place in soelety by what, in a man, is too 
‘coiunionly eonsidered as on honourable distinction, j 
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and, at wor^t, as a venial error. oonsequance is 

notorious. The mom! principle of a woman is ftc- 
quentiymore impaired by a single lapse from virtue 
than that of a man by twenty yearn of intrigues. 
CJasaicoJ antiquity ^vould furnish us with instances 
Btronger, if possible, than those to which ivc have 
rcfcrrcdi 

We must apply this principle to the case be&m ns. 
Habits of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, marlt 
a man of our age and countiy as utterly worthless . 
and abandoned. But it by no means Mows that a 
Similar judgment would be just in the case of an 
Italian of the middle ages. On the contraiy^, we fre¬ 
quently find those faults whicli we are accustoniied to 
consider na certain indications of a mind altogether 
depraved, in company with great and gootl quSitie.s, 
with generosity, with benevolence, ’wdfh Jiflintcrested- 
ness. From such a state of society, Palamedes, in (he 
admirable dialogue of Hume, might have drami illns- 
trations of his theory as striking as any of those ivith 
which Fourli fiimiahed him. These are not, we well 
know, the lessons which historians are geneniUy most 
careful to teach, or readers most wdlUng to Icam, 
Rut they are not therefore useless. How Philip dis. 
posed his troops at Chfcronea, where Hannibal crossed 
the Alps, whether Maty Hew up Darnl^, or Siquier 
shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thousand other 
qnestlons of the same description, arc in themselves 
unimportant. The inquiiy may amuse us, but the 
'decision leaves us no wiser. He alone reads history 
ariglit who, observing how powerfully cineiimstancea 
influence the fseiings and opinions of men, how often 
vices pass into virtues and paradottes into axioms, 
learn!) to diatioguish what is accidental and transitoty 
in human nature from what is essential and immu¬ 
table. 

In this respect no history suggests more important 
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reflections tbaiv that of the Tuscan and Lombard 
commonwealths. The character of the ItaJian states¬ 
man seems, at first sight, a collection of contnidic- 
tiona, a phantom as monstrous os the portress of hell 
til Milton, liall' <l:vmit.y, half snake, inajestid and beau- 
tifiil above, grovelling and poisonous below. We see 
11 man whose thoughts and words have no connexion 
with, each other, who never hesitates at an oath when 
ho wishes to seduce, wJio never wants a pretext when 
he is inclined to betray. Mis cruelties spring, not 
from the heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled 
power, but from deep and cool meditation. Ilis pita- 
sions, like wcll-traiti^ troops, are impetuous by rule, 
and in their most headstrong fury never forget the 
diacipline to which they have been accustomed. Mis 
whole soul is occupied with vast and complicatc<l 
schemes of ambition! yet his aspect and language 
exhibit nothing but piiilo-sophical moderation, Matred 
and revenge eat into his heart: yet every look is a 
cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He 
never excites the suspicion of his adversaries by petty 
provocations. His purpose is disclosed only when it 
is oocomplished. His face is unmifled, bis speecli is 
courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till n vital jioint 
is exjKiscd, till a sure aim is taken j and then he 
strikes for the first and lost time. Military cou¬ 
rage, the boost of the sottish German, of tlie frivolous 
and prating Frenchman, of the romantic and arrogant 
Spaniard, he nei ther possesses nor values. He shuns 
dinger, not because lie is insensible to shame, but' 
ixscause, in the society in which be lives, timidity lias 
ceased to be shameful. To do ati injury openly is, in 
his estimation, as wicked as to do it secretly, and far 
less profitable. With him the most honourable means 
are those which are the surest, the speediest, and tlie 
darkest. He cannot comprehend liow a man should 
scruple to deceive those whom he docs not scruplti 
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to destroy. He would think it loadneas to dedorc 
open hostilities against riTak whom he mjght atah 

iti a friendly embrace, or poison in a oousecruted 
'^^■ater. 

Yet this man, hlack with the vices which we coii- 
aider ns most loathsome, traitor, hypocrite, coward, 
aaaiissin, wim hy no means destitute even of those vir¬ 
tues which we generally cousider ns indicating superior 
elevation of character. In civil oourage, in pcrsc- 
vemnee, in presence of mind, thoac barbarous war- 
riore, who were foremost in the battle or the breacli, 
were far Jm iuferiora. Even tlic dangers which lie 
avoided with a caution almost pusiUanimous never 
confused Jiis perceptions, never pamJysed his inventive 
faculties, never wrung out ono secret from his smooth 
tongue, arid his inscrutable brow. Though a dan¬ 
gerous enemy, and a still more dangerous accomplice^ 
he could he a just and beneficent ruler. With so 
much unfairness in his policy, there was an ex¬ 
traordinary degree of faimfsa in his intdlect, In- 
diflferent to truth in the transactions of life, he 
was honestly devoted to truth in the researches of 
speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. 
On the contrary, where no |)olitical object was at 
stake, his disposition was soft and humane. The 
Busecptibllity of his nerves and the activity of his 
imagination inclined 1dm to sympatliise with the 
feelings of otlicr^ and to delight in the charities and 
courtesies of sodal life, I’eqiotaally descending to 
actions which might seem to mark a mind diseased 
through all its fucuUfes, lie laid nevcrtbelcsa on 
exquisite sensibility, both for the natural and the 
moral sublime, for every graeefid and every lofty 
conception. Habits of petty intrigue and dissimula¬ 
tion might luive rendered him incapable of great, 
general views, but that the expanding effect of his 
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philosophical studies counteracts the narromug teu- 
dency. He bad t!ie keenest eiijoynient of vd% do 
iiuence, and poeti^^ The fine arts profited alike by 
the severity of bis judgment, and by the liberality of 
Ids patronage. Tlie portraits of some of the remark¬ 
able Italians of those times arc perfectly in harmony 
with this description. Ample and majestic forehcails^ 
brows strong and dark, but not frownirig, eyes of 
which the culm full goao, while it expresses nothing, 
seems to disccni eveiy thing, cheeks pie with thought 
and sedentary hablta, lip formed with feminine de- 
Ucacyt but compressed with more than masculine 
decision, mark out men at once enterprising and 
timid, men equally sldlled in detecting the purposes 
uf others, and in concealing their own, men who miisi 
have been formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but 
men, at the same time, wdiose tempers were mild 
and equable, and who possessed an amplitude and 
subtlety of intellect ivlikh would have rendered them 
eminent either in active or in contemplative life, and 
fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain character- 
iiitic vices, which prevail almost universally, which 
scarcely any person scruples to avow, and which even 
rigid moralists but faintly censure^ Succeeding ge¬ 
nerations change the fashion of their morals, with the 
fashion of their hats and their coaches; take some other 
kind of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder 
at the depra^dty of their ancestors. Nor is this aU. 
Posterity, that high court of appeal which is never- 
tired of eulogising its oivn justice and discemroenti 
acts on such occasions like a Roman dictator after 
a general mutiny. Finding the delinquents too nu- 
incrouB to be all punisbcfl, it selects some of them at 
hazard, to bear the whole penalty of an offence m 
which they are not more deeply implicated than 
those who escapen Wiiether decimation be a con- 
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VGuieut mode of inUitury eXLTuiion, W'e know not; but 
we solemnly protest af^ainst the infroduction of eucIi 
a principle into tlie philosophy of histoiy. 

In the present insUuicc, the Jot Ims fidlen on Maclu- 
uvelU, a man whose public conduct was upright and 
lionoumhlc, whose views of morality, where they dif¬ 
fered from those of the persotis around him, seemed 
to have differed for the better, and whose only fault 
was, that, having adopted some of the uuLsims then 
generally received, he arranged them more luminously, 
and expressed them more forcibly, than any other 
writer. 

Rtivlug now, we hope, in some degree cleared the 
personal character of hlachiavelli, ive come to the 
consideration of his wwks. As a poet, he is not 
entitled to a high place; but hia come^cs deserve 
attention. 

The hfandragola, in 'jiarticular, Is superior to the 
beat of Goldoni, and tnferior only to the best of Jilo- 
Hire. It is the work of a man wdio, if he had devoted 
himself to the drama, would probably have attained 
the highest eminence, and produced a |>ermancnt and 
salutary effect on the national taste. This we infer, 
not BO much from the degree, as from the kind of its 
excellence. There are compoisitioas which indicate 
still greater talent^ and which are pemsed with still 
greater delight, from whlcii we should have dmwn 
very different conclusions. Books quite wortidess arc 
quite harmless. The sure sign of the general decline 
^ of an art is the frequent occurrence, not of dcfonuJty, 
but of misplaced beauty. In general, Tragedy is cor* 
rupted by eloquence, and Comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of 
human character. This, we conceive, is no arbitrary 
canon, originating in local and temporary associations, 
like those canons which regulate the number of acts 
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in II pliiy^ of sj Uablos in a line- To tbi^ 
mental bn-y every other rcgubition is suboribmite. 
The sltnationa which most signally develop ebiiracter 
form the best plot. The mother tongue of the pas¬ 
sions is the best style. 

This principle^ rightly understood, does not debar 
the poet froiu any grace of composition. There is no 
style in which somo man may not^ under some circum¬ 
stances, express himself. There is tlierefore no style 
which the dmeoa rejects, none which it does not occa- 
sionulty require. It is in the discemmeut of place, 
of time, and of person, that the inferior artists fail. 
The fantastic rliapsody of MerctitiOi the elaborate 
declamatiau of iVutony, are, where Shakspeone lias 
placed them, natural and pleasing. But Dry^den 
would liave timdc rilercutio chaUetigc Tybalt in hy¬ 
perboles as fanciful as tbose in which he describes the 
chariot of llah. Coraeille would have represented 
Antony os scolding and coaxing Cleopatra with all 
the ineasiircd rlictoric of a funeral oration. 

No writers have iiyurcd the Comedy of England 00 
deeply as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were men 
of splendid wit and polished taste. Unhappily, they 
made all their characters in their own likeness. Their 
works bear the same reUtion to the legitmmte drama 
which a tnuispareney bears to a painting. There are; 
no delicate touches, no Imes imperceptibly fading 
into each other; the whole is lighted up v^ith ao 
universal glare. Outlines and tints are forgotten in 
the eommou blaze which illuminates oIL The flowers , 
and fruits of the intellect abound; but it Is the abun¬ 
dance of a jungle, not of a garden, uBwhoIesonier 
be wilder! ngn, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank 
from its vety fragrance. Eveiy fop, every boor, evezy 
vakt, Is a man of wit. The very butts and dupes, 
Tuttlcj Witw^otibl, Puff, Acres,.outshine the whole 
I lotcl of Ruriibouillet. To prove the whole system of 
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this flchool erroneous, it is only necessoT}' to apply the 
test -which dissolved the enchanted Florimel, to place 
the trne by the false Thalia, to contrast the most cele¬ 
brated cliaractcra which have been drawn by the 
writers of whom we speak -witli the Bastard in King 
John, or the Nnrse in Eomeo and Juliet. It was not 
surely from wont of wtt that Shakspcarc adopted so 
different a manner. Benedick and Beatrice throw 
Mirabel nnd Millamant into the shade. All the good 
sayings of tlie facetious houses of Absolute and Surface 
might have been clipped from the single character of 
Falstaff without being inissed. It would have been 
easy for that fertile mind to have given Bardojph and 
Sliollow OS much wit as Prince Hal, and to have made 
Ihigberry and Voiges retort on each other in spark¬ 
ling epigramg. But he knew that such indiscriminate 
pr^igtdity w'as, to use his own admirable language, 
“ from the purpose of playing, ’^vhose end, both at 
the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to Kattire," 

This digresrion will enable our readers to under¬ 
stand what -we mean when we say that in the Man- 
drngola, ilachiavelli has proved tliat he completely 
understood the nature of the dramatic art, and po*- 
sessed talents which would imve enabled him to excel 
in it. By the correct and -vigorous delineation of hu¬ 
man nature, it produces interest without a pleasing 
or akilful plot, and laughter without the least ambi¬ 
tion of wit. The lover, not a very delicate or gene¬ 
rous lover, and his adviser the parasite, are drawn 
with spirit. The hypocritical confessor is an adimr- 
ablc |Jortrait. He is, if we mistake not, the original 
of Fatlier Dominic, the best comic character of Dty- 
den. But old Nicias is the glory of the piece. Wc 
cannot call to mind any thing that resembles him. 
The follies which Molitre ridicules arc those of affect¬ 
ation, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs and pcdanls, 
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not absolute simpletons, ilto bis game. Shakspi;are 
has indeed a vast assortment of fools; but the pre¬ 
cise species of whieb wo speak is not, if we remember 
right, to be found there. Shallow is a fool. But his 
animal spirits supply^ to a certain degree, the place 
of deverness. llis talk is to that of Sir John wimt 
Bocla water is to chamiiagne. 1 1 lias the effervescence 
though not the bofly or the flavour. Slender juid 
Sir ifiidrcw Agucchcck arc fools, troubled with on 
uiiensy consciousness of their folly, 'which, in the 
latter, produces meekness and docility, and in the 
former, awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion, Clo- 
ten Is an arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, Ajax a 
savage fool *, but Nieias is, os Thtrsites says of Tiitro- 
dus, a fool |iOsttivc. His mind is occupied by no 
strong feeling; It takes eveiy character, and retains 
none \ its aspect is diversified, not by passions, but by 
faint and transitory semblances of passion, a mock 
joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a mock pride, whidi 
clioae each other like shadows over its surface, and 
'Vanish us Spoou us they ap}iear. He is just idiot enough 
to be an object, not of pity or horiMr, but of ridicule. 
He bears some resemblance to poor Calandriiio, whose 
mishaps, as recounted by Boccaccio, Lave made iiD 
Europe merry for more than four centuries. He per- 
luipa resembles still more closely Simon da Vilhi, to 
'n'hom Bruno and Buffalmucco promised the love of 
the Countess CiviUuri. Nieias is, like Simon, of « 
learned profession; and the dignity 'Hvith M-hicli he 
wears the doctoral fur, renders big absurdities iiifi- 
nitely more grotesque. The old Tuscan is the very 
language for such a being. Its peculiar simplicity 
gives even to the most forcible reasoning otid the most 
bnlliant w'it an infantine air, generally delightful, but 
to a foreign retider sometimes a little ludicrous. Heixies 
and statesmen seem to lisp when tfiey use it. It be- 
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comes Nicias iDcomparably, and rtiiders all his ailli - 
ness mfinitely more silly. 

We may add, tliat the verses with which the Man- 
dragohv is interspersed, appear to us to be the most 
spirited and correct of all that Ifacbiavelli has written 
in metre. Ho seems to have entertained the same 
opinion; for he has introduced some of them in other 
places. The contemporaries of the author were not 
blind to the merits of this striking piece. It was acted 
at blomnce with the grsitcst success. Leo the Tenth 
was among its admirers, and by his order it was re* 
presented at Kome.* 

The Clizia is an imitation of the Cosina of Plautus, 
a'hich is itself an imitation of the lost of 

Dipbilns, Plautus was, unquestionably, one of the 
best Latin writers j but the Coaina is by no means one 
of his best plays; nor is It one which offers great 
fadlities to an imitator. The stoi^ is ns alien from 
modem habits of life, as the manner in which it is 
developed from the modem fashion of composition. 
The lover remains in the oountiy and the heroine 
in her chamber during the whole action, leaving 
their fate to be decided by a foolish father, a cunning 
mother, and two knavish servants, alachiavelli has 
csecatttl his tusk with judgment and taste. He 
has accommodated the plot to a different state of 
society, and has very dexterously connected It with 
the history of his oivn times. The relatioTi of the 
trick put on the doting old lover la exquisitely liu- 
■' morons. It is far superior to the corresponding pas¬ 
sage in the Latin comedy, and scarcely yields to the 
account which Falstnff gives of his ducking. 

• Nothing M br tnora euldctvi tlun ilwi Pmliu Jotiiu 
i(h ^rEWiiTAdolt undff tlie n*tM <if tht Nidi* We ilraiilil Iic4^baw 
nfftioed whit m *0 fwrfrcdj oliTiiPia* Wtlf ii ntrt lllit iJUl niliiJlt 4ni\ 
miHtiomR liiMi VmI the tagiiaapi and imTsnlrimjii liayk ini« i 
grOH tfrtnSf. 
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Two Other comedies without titles^ the one iu pro&e, 
the other inverse, iippciir among the works of Jlaehia- 
velli^ The former is very short, lively enougli,. bnt 
of no great value. The latter we can scarcely believe 
to be genuine. Neither its merits nor its defects re¬ 
mind us of tlie reputed author. It was lirst printed 
in 179G, from a manuscript discovered in the ccle^ 
brated Ubrary of the Strozsii. Its genuineness^ if we 
have been rightly informed, is cstabUshed solely by the 
c<jni|mrisoii of hands. Our suspicions are strengthened 
by the ciroumstanoe, that the same manuscript con¬ 
tained a description of the phigne of 1527, which has 
also, in consequence, been added to the works of Ma- 
chiavelH. Of this last com|KisLtion, the strongest ex¬ 
ternal evidence would scarcely induce us to believe 
])im guilty* Nothing was ever written more detest¬ 
able ill matter and manner. The narrations, the re- 
flcKjtions, the jokes, the Iiunoutidions, are all the very 
worst of tlieir respective kinds, at once trite and 
aifected, threadbare tinsel from the ilag Fairs and 
^lomnouth Streets of literature* A foolish schoolboy 
might ™te such a piece, and, after he had written it, 
think it inucli tincr tlrnn the ineom{jarab]e iutroduc* 
tion of the IKxiameron. But tliat a shrewd statesman, 
whose earliest works are clianicterised by manliness 
of thought and language, should, at near ^ixty years 
of age, descend to such puerility, is utterly Incon- 
Gcivabie. 

The little novel of Bclphegor is pleasantly con* 
ceived, and pleasantly told* But the cxtravaganco of 
the satire in some measure Injures Its edcct. ilachia- 
vdli was unhappily married; and his wish to avenge 
his own cause and that of Ids brethren in misfortune, 
carried him beyond even the licence of tictlon. Jon* 
son seems to have con^hined some hints taken from 
this talc, with others from Boccaccio, in the pint of 
The Devil k an Asa, a play which, though not the 
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most highly finished of his ODitiposition% is perhiipB 
that which exhibits the steongGst proofs of geniuSp 
I'he political correspondence of MachiavelMj first 
piibliii^hed in 17G7, ly tinquestionubly genijlne, and 
highly valiiahle. The unhappy circnmstances in wliieli 
liis coant rj' was placed during the greater part of Iiia 
public life gave extraordinary encauragenient to di^ 
plomatic talents. From the moment that Charles the 
Eighth desoendefl from the Alpg^ the whole character 
of Italian politics was changed. The govcmmenfs of 
the Peninsula ceased to form an independent system* 
Dra’wn from their old orbit by the attmetion of the 
larger bodies which now approached t hetiii they became 
mere satellites of France and Spiin^ AH their dis- 
putOAp internal and externalj were decitlinl by foreign 
infiucnce. The contests of opposite faetiona iverc car¬ 
ried on, not as formerly in the senate-house or in tlic 
market-place, but in the antechonibors of Louis mid 
Ferdinand. Under these circumstances, the prosperity 
o( the Italian States depended far more on the ability 
of their foreign agentSf than on the conduct of those 
who were intmstcd ivitJi the domestic administration. 
The aniba^ador had to discharge functions far more 
delicate than transmitting orders of knighthood, intro¬ 
ducing touriatfl, or presenting his brethren with the 
homage of his higli consideration^ He Tivaa nti advo- 
ciite to whose management the dearest interests of 
hb clients were intnisted, n spy clothed with an 
inviolable clmractcr* Instead of consnlting, by a re- 
served mamier and ambiguoua style^ the dignity of 
tliOHC whom he represented, he was to plunge into all 
the intrigues of the coart at which he resided, to 
discover and flatter every weakness of the prinoe^ 
und of the favourite who governed the prince, and of 
the lacquey who governed the likvourite- He was 
to corapUinerit the mistress and bribe the confessor, 
to panegyrize or supplicate, to laugh or weep, to ao- 
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comniwlate himself to every Cii price, to hiU cveiy sus¬ 
picion, to treasure every hint, to lx: every thing, to 
obscn-e every thing, to endure every thing. High as 
the art of political intrigue had been carried in Italy, 
these were times which required it all. 

On these arduous errands ^lachiavelli was fre¬ 
quently employed. He was sent to treat with the 
King of the Romans and ivlth the Duke of Yalen- 
tinois. He was twice ambassador at the Court of 
Rome, and thrice at that of France. In these mis¬ 
sions, and in several others of inferior importance, 
he acquitted himself with great dexterity. His de¬ 
spatches form one of the most amusing and instruc¬ 
tive collections extant. The narratives are clear and 
agreeably written ; the remarks on men and things 
clever and judicious. The conversations are reported 
in a spirited and characteristic manner. We find 
ourselves introduced into the presence of tlic men 
who, during tw'enty eventful years, swayed the des¬ 
tinies of £uro[)e. Their wit and tlicir folly, their 
fretfulncss and their merriment, are exposed to us. 
We are admitted to overhear their chat, and to watch 
their familiar gestures. It is interesting and curious 
to recognise, in circumstances which elude the notice 
of historians, the fcehic violence and shallow cunning 
of Louis the Twelfth ; the bustling insignifi cance of 
Alaximilian, cursed with an impotent pruriency for 
renown, rash yet timid, obstinate yet fickle, alw-iys 
in a hurry, yet always too late; the fierce and haughty 
energy which gave dignity to the eccentricities of ' 
Julius; the soft and graceful manners which masked 
the insatiable ambition and the implacable hatred of 
Cmsar Borgia. 

We have mentioned CK?sar Borgia. It is impos¬ 
sible not to pause for a moment on the name of a 
man in whom the political morality of Italy wiis so 
strongly jicrsonified, partially blended ivith the sterner 
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llnciuiientA of tlie Spanish character. On two im¬ 
portant occasions Machiavelli was admitted to Ids 
swiety I once, at the momctit when Ca^ar'g ^iplcndid 
viUany achieved its most signal triumph, when he 
cauglit in one anare and crushed at one blow all Iub 
most fonnidable rivals; and nguin when, exhausted 
fay disease and ovenThelmed by misfortunes, which 
no human prudence could have averted, he was the 
[prisoner of the deadliest enemy of bis house. These 
interviews between the greatest speculative and the 
greatest pmctieal statesman of the age are fully 
described In the Correspondence, and farm |ierhnps 
the most intereating part of it. From some pai^iges 
in The l^rince, and perhaps also from some indistinct 
traditions, several writers have supposed a connection 
between those remarkable men much closer than 
ever existed* The Envoy has even been accused of 
jjronipting the crimes of the artful and merciless 
tyrant. But from the official documents it is clear 
that their intertourse, though ostensibly amicable, 
was in reality hostile. It omnot be doubted, liow- 
ever, that the imagination of JIachlavelli was strongly 
Impressed, and his sjicculations on govemTnent oo 
loured, by the observations wdiich lie made on the 
singular character and equally singular fortunea of 
a man who under such disodvTintagcs had achiev^cd 
such exploits; who, when sensuality, varied through 
inmimcrable forma, could no longer stimulate tiis 
sated mind, found a more powerful and durable 
' excitement in the intense thirst of empire and 
revenge; who emeiTTed freun the sloth and luxury of 
the Roman ptirple the firat prinoe and general of the 
age; who, trained in an unwarliko profession, fonned 
a gallant army out of the dregs of an unwarlike 
people ; who, after acquiring aovereignty by destroy¬ 
ing his enemies, acquired popularity by destroyiiig 
his tools ; who bad begun to employ for (he most 
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salutary ends the jwwer wliicli he liiui attained by 
the most atrocious means; who tolerated within the 
sphere of his iron dcBiK>tiam no plunderer or oppressor 
hut himself; and who fell at last amidst the mingled 
curses and regrets of a people of whom his genius 
had been the wonder, and might have been the aal- 
vntion. Some of those crimes of Borgia whicli to us 
appear the most odious would not, from causes 
which we have already considered, liave struck an 
Italian of the fifteenth centu^ with equal hoiwr. 
Patriotic feeling also might induce MachiaTelli to 
look ivitli some indulgeace and regret on the memoiy 
of the only leader who could have defended the iude- 
pcndence of Italy against the confederate spoilers of 
Camhray. 

On this subject llachinvelll felt most strotigly. 
Indeed the expulsion of the foreign tyrants, and the 
restoration of tliat golden age which had piecedcd 
the irruption of Charles tiie Eighth, were projects 
which, at that time, fascinated all tlie master-spirits 
of Italy. Tlie magnilicent vision delighted the great 
but ill-regulated mind of JuUus. It divided with 
manuscripts and sauces, painters and falcons, the 
attention of the frivolous Leo. It prompted the 
generous treason of 3tloronc. It imparted a transient 
energy to the feeble mind and body of the hist Sforza. 
It excited for one moment an honest ambition in tbe 
false beart of Pescara. Ferocity and insolence were 
not among the vices of tbe national character. To ^ 
the discriminating cruelties of politicians, committed 
for great ends on select victims, t he moral code of the 
Italians was too indulgent. But though they might 
have rccourec to harharity ns an expedient, they did 
not require it as a stimulant. They turned ivith 
loathing from the atrocity of the strangers who 
seemed to Im'C blood for its own sake, who, not 
content with subjugating, were Impatient to destroy, 
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Vfho iound ii fieudisb pleasure in razing litAgiufioent 
cities^ cutting the throats of enemies who cried for 
quarter, or aiiffocjiting an unarmed population hy 
thousands in the caverns to wliicli it had fled for safe 
Such were the crudlies which didly excited the ter¬ 
ror and disgust of a people arnong whom, till lately^ 
the worst that a soldier had to fear in a pitched 
battle was the loss of his horse and the expense of 
his ransom- Tlie swinish intemperance of Switzer¬ 
land, the wolfish aviirice of Spain, the gross licentious¬ 
ness of the French, indulged in violation of hospitality, 
of decency, of love itself, the xvanton inhumanity 
whicli wtvs common to all the invaders, had made 
them objects of deadly Jiatred to the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula^ The wealtli which had been accumulated 
during centuries of prosperity and repose was rapidly 
meltiiig a\v^y> The intellectual superiority of the 
oppressed people only rendered tliem more keenly 
ftensihle of their political di^nidation. Literature 
and taste, indeed, still disguised with a flush of hectic 
loveliness and brilliancy the rarages of an incurable 
decay. The iron had not yet entered into the soul* 
The time vviis not yet come when eloquence was to 
lie gagged, and reason to be lioodwinked, when the 
Iiarp of the poet was to be hung on the willows of 
Anjo, and the right hand of the painter to forget its 
cunning- Yet a discerning eye might even then 
have seen that genius and leanting would not long 
survive the state of things from which they had 
'sprung, and that the great men whose talents gave 
lustre to that melancholy period had been formed 
under the influence of loippier days, and would leave 
no successors behind them. The times which shine 
with the greatest splendour in literary hUtoiy ar^i 
not those to which the human mind is most 

indebted. Of this we may be convinced, by com* 
paring the generation which follows them with that 
voLh r, M 
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ifhtch liad preceded them. IKe first fruits which are 
reaped under a bad system often spring from seed 
under n one- Thus it was^ \u aome luea- 
sure, with the Augustan age. Tims it ^ith the 
age of Raphael and Ariosto, of Aldus and ^'ida. 

iloehiavelli deeply regretted the misfortnucs of his 
country, and clearly discerned the cause and the 
remwly- It was the military' system of the Itato 
people u-hich had extinguished their value and dis¬ 
cipline, and left their wealth an easy prey to every 
foreign plunderer. The Secretary projecteil a sclieme 
alike honourable to his heart and to hk intcllfict^, for 
abolishing the use of mercenary troops, and for or¬ 
ganizing a national militia. 

The exertions which he made to effect this great 
object ought alone to rescue his name from obloquy. 
Though his situation and his iiabits were pacific, he 
stndieil with intense assididty the theory of war. lie 
made himself master of ail its details. Tlic Florentine 
government entered into his views. A council of 
war was appointed. Levies were decreed. The inde- 
&tigable minister flew from place to place In order to 
superintend the execution of bis design. The times 
were, in some respects, favourable to the experiment. 
The system of military tactics had undergone a great 
revolution. The cavalry was no longer considered as 
forming the strength of an army. The hotirs which 
a citizen could spare from his ot^inaty employments, 
though by no means sufficient to familiarise him ivith 
the exercise of a inan-at-arms, might render him mv 
useful foot-soldier. The dread of a foreign yoke, of 
plunder, massacre, and conflagration, might have 
conquer^ that repugnance to military pursuits which 
both the industry and the idleness of great towns 
commonly genemte. For a time the scheme promised 
ivell. The new troops acquitted themselves rospect- 
ably in the field, Machiavelli looked with parental 
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rapture on tht* success of Ins pJon, niid begun to liop 
that the tinns of Italj might once more be formidable 
to the barbarians of the Tagus and the l^htjie. Ilut 
the tide of misfortune came un before the liarrieTs 
which shoidd have ’nitlistood it were prepared. For 
a time, indeed, Florence might be considered as jwii* 
liarly fortunate. Famine and sword and [>estilence 
had devnatated the fertile plains and stately cities of 
the Po. All the curses denounced of old against 
Tjtc seemed to ha™ fallen on Venice. Her nier 
chants tdreodj’' stood afUr off, lamenting for their 
great city* The time seemed near wlicn fiie sca-weed 
should overgrow her silent Hialto, and the hshcmuin 
u'aah Ida nets in her deserted arsenal. Xuples had 
hcen four times conquered and reconquered hy tjTnnts 
equally iiidiil'creut to its welfare, and equally greedy 
for its sjioils. Floncricfc, as yet, had only to endure 
degradation and extortion, to submit to the luaudatvs 
of foreign powers, to buy o\.’cr and over again, at an 
enonnous price, what was already justly her o^vti, to 
return thanks for }>eing wronged, and to ask jmrdon 
for being in the right, fihe was at length deprived 
of the blessings even of tliis in famous and serv ile re- 
pose* Her militnrj'' and political institutions were 
swept away together. The Medici returned, in the 
train of foreign invaders, fivim their long e.\ild. The 
policy of MachiaveUi was nliandonetl; and Ids public 
aervicea were requited witli poverty, imprisonment, 
and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project with 
unabated ardour. With the view of vindicathig it 
from some popular objections and of refuting some 
prevailing errors on the subject of militaiy science, he 
wiYJte his seven books on the Art of War, This e.v 
cellent ivork is In the form of a dialtjgue. The opi¬ 
nions of the writer are put into the mouth of Fabririo 
(.olotina, a powerful nobleman of the Ecclesiastical 
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State,&:nc! an officer of distingaished merit in tbe semcc 
of tlic King of Spam^ Coloniia vhlt^ Florence on hia 
way from Lombardy to his own dotnains^ lie is invited 
to meet some friends ut the house of Cosimo Rucclloli 
an amiable and accoiiiplbhed young man, whose early 
deatli JlaehiavcUL feelingly deplores. After jiartaking 
of all elegant entertainment, they retire from the heat 
into the most shady recesses of the garden, I'abriKlo 
is struck by the sight of soma uncommon plants* Co¬ 
simo saya tlmti though mre, in modem days, they arc 
frcfiuctttly mentioned by the clsissical authors, and 
that his grundfnther, like many other TtaliiinSj amused 
himself Arith practising the ancient methods of ^rden- 
ing, Fahrizio expresses his regret tliat those who, in 
later times, affected the inannei*3 of the old Romans 
should select for imitation the moat trifling pursuits* 
Thift leads to a conversation on the decline of miUtarj' 
discipline and on the be^t means of restoring it^ The 
institution of the Florentine militia is ably defetided; 
and several improvements are suggested in the details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that tiihe, 
regarded as the best soldiers in Europe* The Smss 
battalion consisted of pikemen, and bore a close re* 
semblance to the Greek plmlanx. The Spaniards, like 
the soldiers of Rome, were armed with the sword and 
the shield. The victories of Flamininus and ^tuilius 
over the Macedonian kings seeTii to prove the sup- 
riority of the Aveapns used by the legions. The same 
esepriment had been recently tried with the same 
result at the battle of Ravenna, one of those fre-^ 
mendous days into whicli human folly and wicked ness 
compr*^ the whole devastation of a famine or a plague. 
In that memorable conflict, the infantry of Amigorij 
the old companions of Gon salvo, deserted by oJl their 
allies, hewed a passage through the thickest of the Sm- 
prial pikes, and effected an unbroken retreat, in the 
face of the gendarmerie of Oe Foix^ and the renOA^iicd 
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urtmaj of Este, FabrJzio, or rather Jlachiav-tlH, 
proposes to combine the two systems, to arm the fore¬ 
most lincH with the pike for the pm^fose of repulsing 
cavalry, and those in tlie rear with the swor?], as being 
a weapon better adapted for every other purpose. 
Throughout the work, the author expresses the high¬ 
est admiration of the militaty science of the nncimt 
Romans, and the greatest contempt for the niuxiios 
wliieh had been in vogue amongst tlie Itfliian com¬ 
manders of the preceding generation. He prefora 
infontry to cavalty, and fortified camps to fortified 
towns. He is inclined to substitute rapid movements 
and decisive on^gements for the languid and tlilatorj' 
operations of his countrymen. He attaches very little 
importance to the invention of gunpowder. Indeed ho 
seems to think that it ought scarcely to produce any 
change in the mode of arming or of disposing troop- 
The general testimonjof historians, it must he allowed, 
seems to prove that the ill-const meted and iil-son'ed 
artilleiy of those times, though useful in a siege, was 
of little value on the field of battle. 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli w'e will not venture to 
give an opinion : but we are certain that his book is 
most able and interesting- As a commentary on the 
history of his times, it is invaluable. The ingenuity, 
the grace, and the prspiculty of the style, and the 
eloquence and animation of prticubr passages, must 
give pleasure even to readers who take no interest in 
the subject. 

The Prince and the Discourses on Livy were written 
after the fall of the Republican Government. The 
former was dedicated to the Young Lorenzo de Me* 
dici. This circumstance seems to have disgusted the 
contemporaries of the writer for more than the doc¬ 
trines which have rendered the mime of the work 
odious in later times. It was considered aa an indi- 
cjitlon of politkfil apstasy. The fact however seems 
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to have bet^ri that MauhiavelU, despairing of the 
liberty of Florerice, waa inclined to support any go¬ 
vernment which might preserve her iiidriiendence. 
The interval which separated a dcraocnicy and a 
despotism, Sodcrini and Lorenzo, seemed to vuiiisli 
■when coiiipiipcd witli the dilTercnce between the 
former and tlie pi'esent state of Italy, between the 
secarity, the opuleiiee, and tlie repose which she had 
enjoyed under its native rtders, and tlie misery ti^ 
which she had been plunged since the fatal year in 
^vhlch the first foreign tyrant had descended from the 
Al[ )e* The noble and pathetic exhortation witli which 
TJjc Prince conclurlc^ allows how strongly the writer 
felt upon tins 8u}]i}cet. 

The Prince tracea tlie progrc^isi of i±u ambitious 
inan^ the DisHiouraca the prngrei?s of iin ambitiouB 
people. The same prlnciplea on which, in the former 
work, the eleration of an individual ia explained^ are 
applied in the latter^ to the longer duration and 
moVQ complex interest of a socieiy. To a modern 
«$tat€aman the form of the Dbeouraea may apj>ear to 
be puerile. In truth Lhy is not an historian on whom 
Irnplicit reliance can be placed, even in cases whero he 
must liiive po85esaed con «jidentblc means of In forma¬ 
tion, And the fir^t Decade, to which ^rachiavelli 
has confined him^elff is scarcely eiititled to more 
credit than our Chronicle of British Kings who 
reigned l>eforo the Ronum invasion. But the com¬ 
mentator is indebted to Livy for little more than a 
few texti^ winch he miglit as easily iuivc extracted^ 
i'rom the Vulgate or the Dccaiiieroii. The whole 
tniiu of thought is original. 

On the peculiar immorality which has rondered The 
Prince nnpopuLiri and which is almost eqmilly di=>" 
ceruible in die Discourse.^, we have already given our 
opinion at length. ^\ e have attempted to show that 
it belonged rutlier to the age than to the maii^ tliat it 
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was a partial taint., and by no uieaiis implied general 
deprayity* We cannot however deny that it is a 
great blemish^ ond that it considerably diminishes the 
pleasure which, in other res|>ectsj tlioae works nju^t 
aftbrd to every intelligent mindH 

Tt iSj indeed, impossible to coiiceivo a more health¬ 
ful and vigorous constitution of the understanding 
than that winch tliese works indicate. The qualities 
of the active and the contemplative statesman appear 
to liave been blended in the mind of the writer iutu 
n rare and exquisite harmony. His skill in the details 
of businefis had not been acquired at the expense of 
his genend power»K It had not rendered his mind 
less coitiprchensive ^ hxit it had served to correct his 
spec n la don and to impart to them tliat vivid and 
practical character which so widely distinguishes 
them from the vague theories of moat ixjlitieal phi¬ 
losophers. 

Every man who has seen the world knows that 
nothing ia m useless as a general maxim. If it be 
veiy moral and very true, it may ser% e for a copy to 
a charity-boy. If^ like thoee of Rochefoucault, it be 
sparkling and -whimsical, it may make an excellent 
iiiotfo for an essay. But iew indeed of the many 
wise apophthegms which have been uttered, from the 
time of the Seven Sages of Greece to tliat of Poor 
Richard, have prevented a single foolisli aetbn. We 
give the highest and the most peculiar praise to the 
precepts of JIachiavelli when we say that they may 
' frequently be of real use in reguJating conduct^ not 
so much because they are more just or more pro¬ 
found than tho^ which might l>e culk^l from other 
authors, os l>eeause they can be more readily applied 
to the problems of real life. 

Tliere are errors in these works. But tliey are 
errors xvhich a >vriter, situated like JlaehiaveUi, could 
scarcely avoid. They arise, for the most part, from a 
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siilglii defect wliich appears to us to pervade his whole 
sjrstem^ In his political scheme, tlie means had been 
more deeply considered than the ends. The great prin¬ 
ciple, that societies and laws exist only for the puqxsc 
of increasing the snin of private happiness, is not recog¬ 
nised wi th Biifficient clearness. The good of the body, 
distinct from the good of the members, and sometimes 
hardly compatible with the good of t lie members, seems 
to be tJic object which he proposes to himself, Of all 
political fallacies, this has perhaps had the widest and 
the most mischievona operation. Tfic state of society 
in the little commonwealths of Greece, the close con¬ 
nexion and mutual dependence of the cituens, and 
the severity of the laivs of n ar, tended to encourage 
an opinion which, under such circuiiistauces, could 
hardly be called erroneous. The interests of every 
individual were inseparably bound up with those of 
the state. An invasion destroyed his corn-fields and 
vineyards, drove him from his home, and coinjieUed 
him to encounter all tlie hnrdsliips of a military life, 

A treaty of peace restored him to security and comfort. 
A victoiy doubled the number of hie slaves. A defeat 
perhaps made him a slave himself. ^Vhen Pericles, 
in the Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians, that, if 
their country triumphed, their private losses would 
speedily be repaired, but that, if their anus failed of 
success, eve^ individual amongst them would pro¬ 
bably be ruined, he spoke no more than the truth, 
lie spoke to men whom the tribute of vanrjiuslicd 
cities supplied ^vith food and clothing, with the luxury ' 
of the bath and tlie amusements of the theatre, on 
wliom the greatness of their country conferred rank, 
and before whom the members of less prosperous 
communities tremblwl; to men who, in case of a 
change in the public fortunes, would, at least, be 
deprived of every comfort und every distinction 
which they enjoyed, To lie butchered on the smoking 
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riuDs of their city, to be drugged in ehaiiM to a akve- 
markett to see one child tom from them to dig in the 
quarries of Sicilyj and another to guard the haramir^ 
of Persepolia, these wero the frequent and probable 
consequences of national ciiiamities- Henccj among 
the Greeks, patriotism became a governing principle, 
or mther an ungovernable passion* Their legislators 
and their philosophers took it for granted thatj in 
providing for the strength and greatness of the sUtCj 
they aufliciently provided for the happiness of the 
people. The writers of the Roman empire lived 
under despots, into who^ dominion a hundred na¬ 
tions were melted down^ and whose gardens Avould 
have covered the little common wealths of Phil us and 
Pkt^csi* \ et they continued to employ the sELme lan¬ 
guage, and to cant about the duty of sacrificing every 
thing to a country to which they owed nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had influenced the 
disposition of the Greeks operzited powerfully on the 
less vigorous and daring character of the Ituliuns. The 
Italiims, like the Greeks, were members of small com- 
pmtities* Every man was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the society to which he helongedp a jiartaker 
in its wealth and its povertj', in its glory and its shame, 
lu tlie age of Machiavclll this was peculiarly the case. 
Public events had produced on immense sum of 
misery to private citizens. The Northern Invaders 
had brought want to their boards, infamy to their 
beds, fire to their roofs, and the knife to their throats. 
It ’Was natural that a man who liv-ed in times like 
these should overrate the importance of those mea¬ 
sures by which a nation is rendered formidable to its 
neighbours, and undervalue those which make it pros¬ 
perous within itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable In tlie political trea¬ 
tises of Maclilavelli than tlie fairness of miml wlilch 
t]jcy indicate. It appears where the author is in the 
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wron^, almost as Btronglya^ where he is »i the right* 
He never advances a false opliiion because it is new 
or splendid, becauiie he enn clothe it in a haj^py 
phrase, or defend it by an ingenious sopliisui. Hb 
errors arc at once explained by a reference to the 
cLrcumstance^i in which he was placed. They evi¬ 
dently were not sought out' they ky in his way, and 
could scarcely 1)0 avoided. Such niistakea must ne¬ 
cessarily be committed by early speculators iu every 
science* 

In this respect it ia amusing to compare The Prince 
and the Discourses with the Spirit of l^aws* Sion* 
tesquieii enjoys, ijcrhaps^ a wider celebrity than any 
political writer of niodcm Europe* Something he 
doubtless owes to ids merit, but much more to his 
fortune. He bad tlic good luck of a Yfdentinc. Ho 
caught the eye of the French natioUi iit the moment 
when it iras waking from the long sleep of jKilltical 
and reHgious bigotry ; and, in consequence, he became 
a favourite- The English, at that time, considered u 
Frenclimnn who tidked about constitutional checks 
and fundamental lawis as a prodigy not less astonishing 
than the learned pig or the musical infant. Specious 
but shallow, atudioua of efiTect, indifferent to trutit, 
eager to build a system, but careleas of collecting tlioac 
materials out of which alone a sound anddumble system 
can be built, the lively President coustructed theories 
as rapidly and as sliglitly as cartl-bouses, no sooner 
projected than completed, no sooner completed than 
blown away, no sooner blown away than forgotten* 
Hlachiavelii errs only because his experience, acquirs^d 
in a vcTy peculiar state of society, could not always 
enable him to caleulate the eftcct of institutions dif¬ 
fering from those of which he had obsen ed the opera¬ 
tion, Slontesquieu errs, because he has a fine thing 
to say, and is reisolved to my it* If the pbsenomena 
which lie before him will not suit lua purpose, all his- 
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tory muat be mnaackiMi. If nothing estabh^hed by 
authentic testimony can be rucked or chipped to suit 
his Procrustean bypthc:sis^ he puts up with Bome 
monstrous fiible about Siam^ or Bontami or Jnpan^ 
told by writers compared mtli ivhom Luelun and 
Gulliver were veractouSj liiira by a double right, as 
truveUei-s and as Jesuits. 

Propriety of thought, and propriety of diction, are 
eordinonly tbiind together* Obscurity and adeetation 
are the two greatest faults of sfyde. Obscurity of ex- 
pression generally springs from confusion of ideas; 
and tiiG same wish to dazzle at any cost which pro^ 
duces allectation in the manner of n writer, is likely 
to produce sophistry in Ida reasonings* The judicious 
and candid mind of MachiavcIU shows itself in his 
luminous, inaiily^ and polished language^ The style 
of Montesquieu, on tlic other hand, indicates in eveiy 
page a lively and ingenious, but an unsauud mind. 
Evety trick of expression, front the mysterious coii- 
ei^iie^s of an oracle to the flippancy of a Parisian 
coxcomb, k employed to disguise the fallacy of s<3me 
positions, jutd t he triteness of otliers. Ab^urditici^ 
are brightoued into epigniins; truisms are darkcnctl 
into enigmas. It is with diflicuUy that the stroiigest 
eye can sustain the glare with whidi some parts are 
IllumJtinted, or penetrate the shade in which others 
are concealed. 

The political works of Machiavelli derive a pecu¬ 
liar interest from the tiioumM caniestness whicii he 
manifesto wlieuevcr iic touches on topics connected 
with the calamities of his native land- It ia difficult 
to conceive any situation more painful than that of a 
great man, condemned to watch the lingering agony 
of an exhausted country, to tend it during the olteniatc 
fits of stupefaction and racing which precede its dis¬ 
solution, and to see the S)Tnptoms of vitality disappi^ar 
one by one, till nothing is left but coldness^ darkness, 
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and corruption- To this Joyless and tbaiiklci^^ duty 
wa^ MftchiavelU culled. In the energetic language of 
the pfophetj he was **inad for the flight of his eyes 
which he saw/* disunion in the council, effendjuicy 
in the cninp^ liberty extingiikhe<h commerce decay* 
ing, national bonotir sullied, an enlightened and 
flourishing people given over to the ferocity of igno¬ 
rant savages* Though his opinions had not eacfljx^d 
the contagion of tliat political immorality which was 
common among hk countrymen, his natuml disposi* 
lion seems to have been rather stern and ini|X 2 tuous 
than pliant and art fid* When the misery and degra* 
dation of Florence and the foul outrage which he had 
himself sustained recur to his mind, the smooth craft 
of his profession and his nation is exchanged for tlie 
honest bitterness of scorn and anger. He speaks like 
one &kk of the calinmitoufl times and abject i>eople 
among whom his lot is east. He pines for the 
strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the fasces of 
Brutus and the sword of SeipiOj the gravity of the 
cumlc chair, and the bloody i>omp of tlie triumphal 
sacrifice. lie ^cems to be transjiorted liack to the 
days when eight hundred thousand Italian warriors 
sprung to arms at the rumour of a Gallic invaflloti. He 
breathes all the spirit of those intrepid and haughty 
senators who forgot tlic dearest ties of nature in the 
claims of public duty, who looked with dis^lahi on 
the elephants and on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened 
with unaltered composure to the tremendous tidings 
of Canine. Like an ancient temple deformed by the ' 
barbarous architecture of a later age, his chan^cter 
acquires an interest from the very circumstances 
which debase it* The original proporrioiis are ren¬ 
dered more striking by the contrast which they pre¬ 
sent to the mean and incongruous additions. 

The influence of tlie flentlineiita wbicii we hnvc 
described was not apparent in his writings alone. 
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His GntliusiHsm^ barred from the career which it 
\rould have selected for itself^ seems to have found a 
vent in desperate levity. lie enjoyed a vindictive 
pleasure in outnvgitig the opinions of a society winch 
he despised. Me became careless of the decencies 
which were expected from a man so highly distin¬ 
guished in the literary and political world. The 
sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted those 
who were more inclined to accuse his licentiousness 
than their own degeneracy, and who were unable to 
conceive the strength of those emotions Tvhich are 
concealed by the jests of the wretched, and by the 
follies of the wise. 

The historical works of MachiaveUi still remain to 
be considered. The life of Castruccio Castmeani will 
occupy us for a very short time, and would scarcely 
haTC demanded our notice, had it not attracted a 
much greater share of public attention than it de¬ 
serves. Few books, indeed, could be more interest- 
ing than a careful and judicious account, from such a 
pen, of the illustrious Prince of Lucca, the most 
eminent of those Italian chiefs, who like Pisistratus 
and Gclon, acquired a power felt rather than seen, 
and resting, not on law or on prescription, hut on the 
public favour and on their great personal qualities. 
Such a work n'Otild exhibit to us the real nature of 
that species of sovereignty, so singular and so often 
misunderstood, which the Greeks denominated tyranny, 
and which, modified in some degree hy tlie feudal 
system, reappeared in the commonwcoiths of Lom¬ 
bardy and Tuscany. But this little composition of 
MachiaveUi is in no sense a history'. It has no pre¬ 
tensions to fidelity. It is a trifle, and not a very 
successful trifle. It i* scarcely more authentic than 
the novel of Belphegor, and is very much duller. 

The lost gr^at work of this iUuatrious man was the 
history of his native city. It was written ly com- 
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miiml of the Popc^ who^ ns chief of the liou^ of 
Medici, nt that tiioe sovcrtign of Florence, The 
characters of Costno^ of Piero, and of LorctiKO,^ nre^ 
hoTireverj treated ivith a freedom and impartiality 
equally honourable to the Avriter and to the patron. 
The misericfl and butiiillations of dependencej the 
bread which 13 more bitter than ever}' otlier food, the 
stairs which are more ixiinfiil than ever}' other ascentj 
had not broken the spirit of Miicliiavelli. The moat 
corrupting post in a corrupting profession had not 
depraved the generous heart of Clement. 

The History does not apiiear to be the fruit of 
much iiidiiatry or research. It is unqucstiouably 
inaccurate. But it is elegant, lively, and picturesque, 
beyond any other in the Italian InngUfige. The 
reader, we believe, carries away fvom it 11 more vivid 
and a more faithful impression of the national cUa* 
meter and manners than from more correct accounts. 
The truth is, that the book belongs rather to ancient 
tlmn to modern Utei'ature- It is In the style, not of 
Davila and Cliirendoii, hut of Herodotus and Tacitus. 
The classical historic^ may almost be called romances 
founded in fact. The relation is, no doubtj in all its 
principal points, strictly true. But the nuraeriDua 
little incidents whic:h heighten the interest, the words, 
the gestures, the looks, are evidently furuished by the 
imagination of the author. The fashion of later times 
is different. A more exact narrative is given by the 
writer. It iimy be doubted whether more exact 
notions are conveyed to the reader. The best |xir- ^ 
traits are perhap those m which there is a slight mix¬ 
ture of raricature, and we are not certain, that the 
best histories are not those in which a little of the 
exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciouBly em¬ 
ploy mL Something is lost in accuracy; but much is 
gaiueil in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, hut 
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tlic great characteristic features are iuiprintcd on rlie 
niinil for ever^ 

The Histoiy terminates with the death ttf Lorenzo 
de' Medici. Macliia%xdii hrtd^ it set-nis^ intended to 
continue his nnrnitiYc to a later period. But hl^ 
death prevented the execution of lik design ; and the 
mekndioly task of i^cording the desiolation and shume 
of Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

MachiaveUi lived long enough to see the commefice- 
mont of the lost struggle for Florentine liberty. Soon 
after hk death monarchy was finally established^ not 
such a monarchy ns that of which Cosmo had liiul the 
foundations deep in the Institutions and feelings of 
Ills countrymenj and which Lorenzo had cmbelli^hcil 
With the trophies of every science and ever}' art; hut 
a loathsome tyranny, proud and mean, cruel aial 
feeble, higotte<l and lascivious. The diameter of 
llachiavelii was hateful to the new masters of Italy; 
and those parts of Ins theory which ivere in strict 
accordance mth their own daily practice nfforfled a 
pretext for blackening his metnory. His works were 
misrepresented hy the learnedj niiscoiistrtje<i by I he 
ignorant, censured b)’ the diurcb^ abused with all the 
rancour of simulated \"irtue, by tiie took of a base 
government, and the priests of a baser supcrsfition. 
The iiame of the man whose genius had iUuniinatcft 
all the dark places of pi>licT, and to whose patriotic 
wkilom an oppressG<i people had owed their tust 
chance of emancipation and revenge, f^ssci) inte a 
proverb of infamy. For more thnn tw’O hundred I 
years his bones lay undistiuguishedi At length, an 
Fnglish nobleman paid the last honours to the great-' 
cst statesman of Florence. In tlie church of Santa 
Croce ji monument was erected to his memoiy, which 
is cotitemplatcd Avith rovcreuce by all who can dis¬ 
tinguish the virtues of a great mind through the cor- 
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raptions of a degotiGratc ago, and whtcli ivill bo ap¬ 
proached vrith atill deeper homage when the object to 
which his public life vms devoted shall be attained, 
when tlic foreign yol:e shall be broken, when a second 
Procida shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, when a 
happier Pienzi shall restore the good estate of Pome, 
when the streets of Florence and Polognn shall again 
resound with their ancient wai^ry, Popolo ; jwjwdo ; 
muoian^ i Hranni / 
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Thf Oww*Vi/rfOTMJ/ History of Enyliind, from the Aecerntm of 
Henry VfL fo the Hmth ef Georye //. By HENiiT 
Id 2 voL& 1827, 

HiSTOtir, at least in its state of ideal perfectiorij is a 
compound of poetry atid philoaopty. It impresses 
general truths on the mind by a vivid representation 
of particular characters and incidents. Butj in fact, 
the two hostile elements of wluch it consists have 
never been known to form a perfect amulgarnation j 
and at length, in our own time, they have been com- 
]i!etely and professedly separated. Good histories, in 
file proper sense of the word, wc have not. But W'O 
have good historical romances, and good historiaU 
essays. The imagination and the reason, Ef we may 
use a legal metaphor, have made partition of a pro¬ 
vince of literature of which they were fonnerly seised 
j>er nry et per tout ; and now they hold their respec¬ 
tive portions in severalty, instead of holding the whole 
in common- 

To make the pa&t present, to bring the distant near, 
to place us in the society of a great man or on tfjo 
eminence which overlooks the field of a nughty battle, 
to invest Avlth the reality of human flesh and blood 
' beings whom we are too much inclined to consider as 
personified qualities in on allegory, to call nji our 
aiiceators before us with all their peculiarities of lan¬ 
guage, manners, and garb, to show ns over their 
houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage their 
old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture, these parts of the duty which 
properly belongs to the historian have Jjcen appro- 

VOL. I. i 
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printed by the historical novelist- On the other liand^ 
to extract the philosophy of liistorj^j to direct our 
judgment of events and men, to trace the connexion 
of cansea and effects, and to draw from the occur- 
reucea of former times gonerel lessons of moral and 
political 'ndadom, has become the business of a distinct 
claaa of writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into which history 
has been thus divided, the one may be compared to a 
map. the other to a painted landscape^ The picture, 
though it places the country before us, does not en¬ 
able 09 to ascertain with accuracy the dimensions, the 
distances, and the angles. The map is not a work of 
imitative art. It presents no scene to the tmagiiia- 
tion; but it gives us exact information as to the 
bearings of the various pints, and is a more useful 
companion to the traveller or the general than the 
painted landscap could be, tboiigli it were tbe 
grandest that ever Hosa peopled with outlaws, or the 
sweetest over which Claude ever pured tbe mellow 
effulgence of a setting sun. 

It is remarkable that the practice of sepmting the 
two ingmlients of which history is comp&ed has 
become prevalent on the Continent as well us in this 
countiy^ Italy has already produced a bbtorical 
novel, of high merit and of still higlier promise, in 
France, the pwictlce has been carried to a length 
somewhat whimsicah Jl. Sismondi pubUsbes a grave 
and stately histo^ of tbe Merovingian Kings, very 
valuable, and a little tedious. He then sends forth as " 
a compnion to it a novel, in which he attempts to give 
a lively representation of characters and umnners- 
Thus course, as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages 
of a division of labour, and none of its advantages, 
^e understand the expediency of keeping the func* 
tions of cook and coactiman distinct. The dinner will 
be better dressed, and the hor^%esbetter managed. But 
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wlierc the tivo aitimtions are united, ns in the Mnitre 
JaqHes of 3loIi^ro, ive do not sec that the laatter is 
much mended by the solemn form with which the plu¬ 
ralist posses from one of hla employments to the other. 

We manage these things better in England. Sir 
n alter Scott gives ns a novel; Sir. Hallam a critical 
and argnmentative histoiy’. Both arc occupied \nth 
the Same matter. JJnt the former looks at it with 
the eye of a sculptor. His intention ts to give an 
express and lively image of its external form. The 
latter is an anatomist, hlis task is to dissect the sub¬ 
ject to its inmost reecssea, and to lay bare hefore us all 
the springs of motion and all the causes of decay. 

Mr. Halhim is, on the whole, fur better qualified 
than any other writer of our time for the office which 
he has undertaken. He has great industiy' and great 
acuteness. His knowdedge is extensive, various, and 
profound. His mind is equally distinguished by the 
amplitudG of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact. 
His speculations have none of that vagueness which 
la the common fault of political philosophy. On the 
oontrnrj, they are strikingly practical, and teach us 
not only the general rule, but the mode of appljdng 
it to Holvc particular cases. In this respect they often 
remind us of the Discourses of Jlachiavelli. 

The style is sometimes open to the charge of harsh- 
iie,ss. We have also here and there remarked a little 
of that unpleasant trick, which Gibbon brought into 
^fashion, the trick, we menn, of tolling a storj' by im¬ 
plication and allusion. 31 r. Hallam, however, has an 
excuse which Gibbon had not, ilis work is dcrigned 
for readers who arc already acquainted with the ordi- 
naty books on English history, and who can therefore 
unriddle these little enigmas wltliout difficulty. The 
manner of the hook is, on the whole, not unrvorthy 
of the matter. The language, even where most faulty, 
is weighty and rnassive, and indicates strong sense in 
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cveiy lino. It often rises to im eloquence^ not florid 
or impassioned, but high, grave, and sober; sueii us 
would become a state jHipr, or a judgment dell vexed 
by a great inagistrate, a Somera or a D’Agucssefiii, 

In this respet the character of Mr. HxUhxm’a mind 
correspnds strihingly with that of his stjdc. His 
work is eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is that of 
the bench, not that of the bar. He sums up w-ith a 
calm, steady imprtiality, turning neither to the rigdit 
nor to the left, glossing over notliing, exaggerating 
nothing, while the advocates on both sides arc alter¬ 
nately biting their lips to hear their conflicting mis¬ 
statements and sophisms expsed. On a gencml 
survey, xve do not scniple to pronounce the Constitu¬ 
tional Ilistory the most impartial hook that we ever 
refid. We think it the more ineumljent on us to hear 
this testimony strongly at first setting out, because, 
in the course of our remarks, we shall think it right 
to divell principally on those prts of it from which 
we dissent. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. llallam xvhich, 
while it odds to the value of hia xvti tings, will, we 
fear, take away eomething from their ppularlty. He 
is less of a worshippr than any historian whom we 
con call to mind. Every plitical sect has its esoteric 
and its exoteric school, its abstract doctrines for the 
initiated, its visible sj-mljola, its impsing forms, its 
mythological fables for the vxdgar. It assists the de¬ 
votion of those who ere unable to raise themselves to 
the cotitcmplation of pure truth by nil the devices of 
Pagan or Papal suprstition. It has its alhu^ and 
its deifled heroes, its relics and pilgrimages, itscanon- 
iied martyrs and confessors, its festivals and its 
legendary miracles. Our pious aticcstors, we arc 
told, deaerted the High Altar of Canterbury, to lay 
all their oblations on the shrine of St. Thomas, In 
the same manner the great and comfortable doctrines 
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of the Tory creeds tliose partkuhiriy whieh ivlate to 
restrictions on wori^hip oiid on tnide, are adored hy 
squids and rectors in Pitt Clubs, under the name of 
n minister who was as bad a representative of the 
By stein whieh has been christened after him m Ikcket 
of the spirit of the GospeL On the other hand, 
the caoae for which Hampden hied on the field and 
Sydney on the scaffold is enthu^iuatically toasted by 
many an honest radical who would he puzzled to 
explain the diflerence between Ship-money and the 
Habeas Corpus Act* It may be added that, as in 
religion, so in politics, few even of those who are en¬ 
lightened enough to comprehend the meaning latent 
under the cmhlems of their faith can resist the com 
tagion of the popular superstition* Often, when they 
flatter themselves that they are merely feigning a 
compliance >nt]i the prcgudiees of the vulgar, they 
are themselves under the influence of those very pre¬ 
judices. It probably wag not altogether on grounds 
of expediency that Socrates taught his followers to 
honour tlie gods whom the state honour^, and be¬ 
queathed a cock to Escukpius with his dj ing breath. 
So there ia often a portion of willing credulity and 
enthusiasm in the veneration which the most discern¬ 
ing men pay to their political idols. From the veiy 
nature of man it must be so. The faculty by which 
we inseparably associate ideas which have often been 
presented to us in conjunction is not under the abso¬ 
lute control of the will. It may be quickened into 
morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggish¬ 
ness* But in a certain degree it will always exist. 
The almost absolute mastciy which Mr, Ilallam has 
obtained over foelings of this class is perfectly asto¬ 
nishing to us, and will, we believei be not only 
astonishing hut offensive to many of his readers. It 
must particularly disgust those people who, in their 
speculations on politics, arc not reasoners but fimeiem; 
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^'Uose opitiioDs^ evtn when Sincere, are not produced, 
according to the ordinary law of intellectuiil birthir, 
by induction or inference, Imt arc equivocally gene* 
rated by the heat of fenid tempera out of the over¬ 
flowing of tumid imagiiiations. A man of this class 
is always in extremes. He cannot lie a friend to 
liberty without calling for a community of goods, or 
a friend to order without taking under his protection 
the foulest excesses of tyranny. His admiration OB- 
cilLatea between the most wortliless of rebels and the 
most worthless of oppressors, between Marten, the 
disgrace of the High Cotirt of Justice, and Laud, the 
disgrace of the Star Chamber. He can forgive any 
thing hut femperenee and impartiality. He has a 
certain sympathy with the violence of his opponents, 
as well us with that of his associates. In every furious 
partisan lie sees cither his present self or his former 
self, the i>ensi(>ner that is, or the Jacobin that has 
been. But he Is unable to comprehend a writer who, 
steadily attached to principles, is Lndifierent about 
names and badges, and who judges of characters with 
equable severity, not altogether untinctured with 
eypi i'lg m, but free from the slightest touch of passion, 
party spirit, or caprice. 

W^c should probably like Mr. Hallam’s book more 
if, instead of pointing out with strict fidelity the 
bright points and the dark spots of both parties, he 
had exerted himself to whitewash the one and to 
blacken the other. But wc should certainly prize It 
fur less. Eulogy and invective may be had for the 
asking. But for cold rigid justice, the one weight 
and the one measure, we know not where else we can 
look. 

Xo portion of our an nal s has been more pcrjdcxed 
and misrepresented by writers of different parties 
than the history of the Reformation. In this laby¬ 
rinth of falsehood and sophistly, the guidance of Mr. 
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HaUam h pcciJiarly valuable. It imijosaiblc not 
to admire the even-handed justice with which he deals 
out castigation to right and left on the rival perse* 
Gutors. 

It is Yeheraently ntnintained by some writers of the 
present day that Elizabeth persecuted neither Papistji 
nor Puritana aa BucIi, and that the severe numsures 
which she occasionally adopted were dictated^ not by 
neligicniB intolerance, hut by political neccBsity* Even 
the excellent account of those times which Mr. ilalkm 
lias given has not altogether imposed silence on the 
authora of tliis fallacy^ The title of tho Queen j they 
S 4 ty, was annulled by the Pope 5 her throne was given 
to another 5 her subjects were incited to rebeUion; 
her life was menaced; every Catholic bouDd in 
consckiice to bo a traitor; it was therefore against 
traitors, not against CathGlics^ that the penal laws 
were enacted^ 

In order that our readers may be fully competent 
to appreciate the merits of this defence, we will state, 
os concisely as possible^ the substance of some of 
these ktws. 

As soon ns Elknbetb ascemded the throne^ and 
before the leaat hostility to her government had been 
shown by tho Catholic population, an act passed pro- 
hibiting the cckbrafion of the rites of the Eomish 
Chiireb, on pain of forfeiture for the first ofl^bnee, 
of a yeark imprisoiimcnt for tho second,, and of |>er- 
^petual imprisemment for the third. 

A law was next made in 15G2, enacting, that all 
who had ever graduated: at the Universities or re* 
ceived holy orders, all lawj'era, and all magistrates, 
should take the oath of supremacy when tendered to 
them, on pain of forfeiture and imprisonment during 
the royal pleasure* After the lapse of three months, the 
Oath might again be tendered to thsn; and, if it were 
again refused, the reensant was guilty of high treason* 
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A prospective lnw, iiowever severe, framed to exclude 
Catliolica from tlie liberal professions, would have 
been mercy itself compared with this odious act. It 
is a retrosi>cctivc statute; it is a retrospective iicnal 
statute; it la a retrospective pnal statute against a 
large class. We will not positively affirm that a law 
of this description must always, and under all circom- 
stances, l>e unjustifiable. But the presumption against 
it is most violent; nor do we remember any crisis, 
either in our own history, or in the history ol any 
other country, wliich would have reiidcrcil such a 
provision necessary. In the present case, what cir- 
eumstances called for extraordinary rigour? There 
might be disaffection among the Catholics. The pr^ 
hihition of their worship would naturally produce it. 
But it is from their situation, not from their conduct, 
from the wrongs which they had suflered, not trum 
those which they Imd coraniitted, that the existence 
of discontent among them must be inferred. There 
were libels, no doubt, and prophecies, and rumours, 
and suspicions, strange grounds for a law inflicting 
capittd pnaltics, fir pwt facto, on a large bixly of men. 

Eight years later, the bull of Pius deposing Eliza¬ 
beth produced a third law. This law', towddeh alone, 
as we conceive, the defence now under our consider¬ 
ation can apply, provides that, if any Catholic shall 
convert a Protestant to the Romish Church, they 
shall both suffer death as for high treason. 

Wc believe that we might safely content ourBelvcs 
with stating the fact, and leaving it to the judgment 
of every plain Englishman. Recent controversies 
have, however, given so much importance to this 
subject, that we will offer a few remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments whidi are urged in 
favour of Elizabeth apply with much greater force to 
the case of her sister Mary. The f'utholics did not, 
at the time of Elizabeth’s accession, rise in anus to 
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scat a PreUinder on h^r throne. But before Mary 
/lad giveUt or could givCi provocation^ the most dis¬ 
tinguished Protestants atteinpteti to set aside her 
rights in favour of the Lady Jane, That attempt, 
and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt^ fumishoiJ 
at least ns good a plea for the burning of Protestants, 
as the conspiracies against Elizabeth famish for the 
hanging and embowelling of Papists^ 

The fact is that both pleas are wortldess alike. If 
such arguments are to pass cumentj it ^^lll be ea^y to 
prove that there was never auch a tiling as religious 
persecution since the creation. For there never waa 
a religious j^ersccution in which some odious crime 
was not^ justly or unjustly, said to be obviously de- 
ducilile from tlie doctrines of the persecuted jairty. 
We might say that the Caesars did not persecute the 
Cliristlans; that they only punished men who were 
charged, rightly or \iiTongly, mth burning Rome, and 
with committing the foulest abominations In secret ais- 
semblies ; and tiuit tho refusal to throw frunkincense 
oil the altar of Jupiter was not the crime, but only evi¬ 
dence of the crime. We might say, that tlie massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was intended to extirpate, tint a 
religious sect, but a political party. For, hcyoncl all 
doubt, the proceedings of tlie Ilugnenota, from the 
conspiracy of Amboise to the battle of Moncontour, 
had given iiuich more trouble to the French monarchy 
than the Catholics have ever given to the English 
monarciiy since the Eeformation , and that too n'ith 
much less excuse. 

The true dujtinction b perfectly obvious. To punish 
a man because he has cotomitted a crime, or because 
he is believed, though unjustly^ to have committed a 
crime, is not peraecution. To punish a man, because 
we infer from the nature of some doctrine which he 
holds, or from the conduct of other persons who hold . 
the same doctrines with him, that he will commit a 
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critoe, Is peracctition^ and is, in eveiy case, fi^olfsh 
and wicked. 

When Eibabeth put Bullard and Riibirigton to 
death, she it'aa not persecuting, Nor should we have 
accused her government of persecution for [Hissing any 
law, liowcvcr severe, against overt acts of sedition. 
But to argue that, because ii man is a Catholic, lie 
tiiust think it right to murder u heretical sovereign, 
and that because he thinka it right he will uttem])t to 
do it, and then, to found oii this conclusion a law for 
punishing him ns if he had done it, is plain perse* 
oution. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on 
the same data, mid always did what they thought it 
their duty to do, this mode of dispensing punishment 
might be extremely judicious. But as people who 
a^e about premiaee often disagree about conclu* 
slons, and os no man in the world acts up to his 
standard of right, tJiere are two enormous gaps in the 
logic by which alone penulties for opinions can be de* 
fended. The doctrine of reprobation, in tlie judgment 
of many very uble men, follows by syUpgistic necessity 
from the doctrine of election. Others conceive that 
the Antinoiiiian heresy directly foUows from the doc¬ 
trine of reprobation I and it is very generally thought 
thiitpcctJtiouBtiGss and cruelty of the worst de&cription 
are likely to the fruits, as they often have been the 
fruits, of Antinomian opinions. This chain of reason¬ 
ing, we think, is as perfect in all its parts ns that which 
makes out a Papist to be necessarily a traitor. Yet 
It would be rather a strong measure to hang all the 
Calvmists, on the ground that, if they were spared, 
they would infallibly commit nil the atrocities of 
hlatthias and Knipprdoling. For, reason the matter 
Ttiay, experience shows us that a man may 
e eve in election Kiithoiit believing in teprob&tion, 
that he may believe in reproUtion without being 
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an Anti non uan^ and that he may be an Antinomian 
mtbout being a bad citi^eiip Sian, in short, la so 
inconsistent a creature that it k itnpoaaible to reason 
from ]m belief to his conducti or from one part of }m 
belief to another. 

Wo do not believe tliat every Englishman who was 
reconciled to the Catholic Church would, as a uecea^ 
sary consequence, have thought himself justified in 
deposing or assassinating Elizabeth, It k not suf¬ 
ficient to say that the convert must have acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of the Pope, and that tho Pope 
had i^ssued u hull against the Queen. We know 
through wdiat strange loopholes the human mind 
contrives to escape^ when it wishes to avoid u dis’^ 
agreeable infereiico from an admitted proposition. 
We know how long the Jansenists contrived to 
believe the Pope infallible in nuitters of doctrine, 
and at tho same tune to believe doctiines which lie 
proiiotmced to be heretical^ Let it pos^i, however, 
that every Catholic in the kingdom thought that 
Elizabeth might be la^sduUy murdered- StiU the old 
maxim, that what is the business of everybcNdy is 
the business of nobody, is particularly likely to hold 
good ill a cose in which a cruel death k the almost 
inevitable consequence of making any attempt* 

Of the ten thousand elergjTuon of the Church of 
England, there is scarcely one who would not ^y 
that a man who should leave his country and friends 
to preach the Gospel among sav^ages, and who should, 
after labouring indefaiignbly without any hope of 
reward, terminate his Hie by martyrdom, would 
deserve the warmcist admiratiou. l et we doubt 
whether ten of tlie ten tbomand ever thought of 
going on siitih an cxpeditloiL Vkhy should we 
suppose that conscientious motives, feeble as they am 
oonstantly found to be m a good cause, should l>e 
omnipotent for evil? Doubtless there was many a 
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jolly Popleh priest in the oltl tnanor-ljoua^ of the 
northern counties, wlio woultl have admitted, in 
theory, the deposing power of the Pope, but who 
would not have been ambitious to be stretched on 
the rack, even though it were to be used, according 
to the benevolent proviso of Lord Burleigh, ‘‘ as cha¬ 
ritably as BQch a thing can he," or to be hanged, 
drawn, atiii quartered, even though, by that mre 
indulgence which the (iucen, of her epecial grace, 
certain knowledge:, and mere motion, sometimes ex¬ 
tended to very mitigated coses, he were allowed n fair 
time to choke before the hangman began to grabble 
in his entrails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not 
even the wretch^ excuse which we have been con¬ 
sidering. In this case, the cruelty vras equal, the 
danger infinitely less. In fact, the danger "was 
created solely hy the cruelty. But it Is suiierfluous 
to press the argument. By no artifice of ingenuity 
can the stigma of persecution, the w'orst blemish of 
the English Church, be effiiced or patched over. Her 
doctrines, we well know, do not tend to intolerance. 
She admits the possibility of salvation out of her o^vn 
pie. But this circumstance, in itself honourable to 
her, aggravates the sin and the shame of those who 
prsccuted in her name. Dominic and Dc Monfort 
did not, at least, murder and torture for dilferoneca 
of opinion which they considered as trifling. It nits 
to atop an infecdon which, as they believed, hurried 
to certain prdition every soul which it seized, that 
they employed their fire and steel. The Tneasiires of 
the l^nglish government with respet to the Papists 
and Puritans sprang from a widely different principle. 
If those who deny that the founders of the Church 
were guilty of reUgiouB prseeut ion mean only that the 
founders of the Church were not influenced by any re¬ 
ligious motive, we prfectly agree with them. Neither 
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the peniil code of Elizabeth, mr the moTc hateful 
system by which Charles the Second attempted to 
force Episcopacy on the Sootchj had an origin so 
noble. Tfio cause is to be songht in some circom- 
stfiuces which attended the Kefommtion in England, 
circumstances of which the ejffects long conrinued to 
be felt, and may in some degree be traced even at the 
present day. 

In Cennanyj in France, In Smtzcrknd, and in 
Scotland, the contest against the Papal power was 
essentially a religioue contest. In all those eountriesp 
indeed, the cause of tlie Eefomvation, like every other 
great cause, attracted to itself many supporters in¬ 
fluenced by no conscientious priiiciple, many who 
quitted the Established Church only b^anse they 
thought her in danger, many who were weary of her 
restraints, and many who were greedy for her spoils. 
But it was not by these adherents that the separation 
was there conducted. They were welcome auxi 1 iaries \ 
their support was too often purchased by unworthy 
compliances i but, however exalted in rank or power, 
they were not the leaders in the enterprise. Jfen of 
a widely different description, men who redeemed 
great infirmities and errors by sincerity, disinterested¬ 
ness, energy, and courage, men who, with many of 
the vices of revolntionary chiefs and of polemic di¬ 
vines, united some of the highest qiuilities of npostks,. 
were the real directors. They might be violent In 
innovation and scurrilous in controversy* They 
might sometimes act with inexcusable sewrity to¬ 
wards opponents, and sometimes ooimive disreputably 
at the vices of powerful allies. But fear was not In 
them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selfish¬ 
ness. Their one great object was the demolition of 
the idols and the purification of the sanctuaiy * If 
they were too indulgent to the failings of eminent meti 
from H'hose patronage they expected advanhige to the 
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chuft-lij diey never flSndietl before persecuting tyrants 
and hostile armies. For tlmt theological system to 
which they sacrificed the lives of others without 
BcruplOi they were remly to tlirow away their own 
lives without fear. Such were the authors of the 
great schism on the Continent and in the northern 
pirt of this island. The Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of lleasCi the Prince of Coiid 6 and the 
King of Navarrej the Earl of Iforay and the Earl of 
Morton, might espouse the ProteatJint opinionSj or 
might pretend to eft|K>use them 5 hut it was from 
Luther^ from CalTiaTi, from Knox, that the lieforma- 
tion took its eharacter. 

England has no such names to show; not that she 
wanted men of Bincerc picty^ of deep learnings of 
steady and adventurous courage. But these were 
thrown into the hack ground. Elsewhere men of this 
character were the principals^ Here they acted a 
secondary part> Elsewhere worldlLness was the tool 
of ^eal. Hero ^al i.vas the tool of ivorldliness. A 
Kingj whose eharaeter may be best described by say- 
ing that he was despotism itself peraouifiodj unprin¬ 
cipled ministers^ a rapacious aristocracy^ a servile 
Parliament, such were the mstruments by which Eng¬ 
land was delivered from the yoke of Rome. The work 
which had been begun by Hcnry^ the murderer of his 
wives, was continued by Somerset, the murderer of 
his brother, and completed by Eliaabeth, the mur* 
derer of her guest. Sprung from brutal passion, nur¬ 
tured by selfish policy, the Keforination in England 
displayed little of what had, in other countries, dis¬ 
tinguished it, unflinching and unsparing devotion, 
boldness of speech, and singleness of eye. These 
were indeed to be found; but it was in the lower 
ranks of the party which opposed the authority of 
Rome, in such men as Hoot>cr, Latimer, Rogers, 
and Taylor* Of those who h^ any important ?hare 
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in bringing tbe RcformatioTi fibout^ Kidlcj was per¬ 
haps die only pcraon who did not consider it iis n 
mere politico! job* Even Ridley did not ploy o very 
prominent part. Among the statesmen and pre¬ 
lates who priiici[mlly gave the tone to the religious 
changes, there is one, emd one only,^ whose conduct 
partiality itself can attribute to any other than in¬ 
terested motives- It is not sfrangej therefore, that 
hia charucter ahould have been the subject of fierce 
csoiltrovcrsy. Wo need not say that we speak of 
Crantner, 

ilr. Jlallam bos been severely censured for saying, 
with Ids usual placid aeverity, thutj if we weigh the 
character of this prelate in an equal balance, lie will 
appear far Indeed removed from the turpitude im¬ 
puted to him by his enemies ; yet not entided to fluy 
extraordmary veneration/^ We will veiituro to ex¬ 
pand die sense of Mr. Hallanii, and to comment on it 
thus:—>If we consider Cranmer merely aa a states¬ 
man, he will not appear a much worse man than 
Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwelli or Somerset. But, when 
an attempt is made to set him up as a aatrit^ it is 
■scarcely possible for any man of sense who knows 
die history of the times to preserve Ids gravity. If 
the memory of the archbishop had been left to fiml 
its own place, he would have soon been lost among 
the crowd which Is mingled 

" A quel aaiTo eow 
IVgti chit: non HbrlS^ 

Ni^ fur K Dloj, ma per h farO.'* 

And the only notice wljtcfa it would Iibtc been neces- 
Sftrj' to take of his numc would have been 

Nchi ragtonius di Im | mi guudA^ e puu." 

But, since hia admirers chaJlcuge for hun n place in 
the noble army of martyrs, his claims require fuller 
discussion. 
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The origin of his greatness, common enough in the 
scandalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out 
of place in a hagiologj', Crantner rose into favour 
by serving Henry in tlie disgraceful affair of liia firat 
divortse. He promoted the marriage of Anne Boleyn 
with the King. On a frivolous ppctencc he pro* 
nounced that marriage null and void. On a pretence, 
if possible, still more frivolous, he dissolved the tics 
which bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of Clevcs. 
He attached himself to Cromwell while the fortunca 
of Cromwell flourished. He voted for cutting off 
Cromwell's head without a trial, wlien the tide of 
royal fiivour turned. Ho conformed backwards and 
fonvnrds as the King changed his mind. He assisted, 
while Henry lived, in condeinnmg to the flames those 
who denied the doctrine of transuhstanthition. He 
found out, as soon as Henry was dead, that the doctrine 
was false. He was, however, not at a loss for ]>eoplc to 
bum. Tlie authority of his station and of his grey hairs 
was employed to overcome the disgust with which an 
intelligeiit and virtuous child regarded persecution. 
Intolerance is always bad. But the sajiguinary in¬ 
tolerance of a man who tlius wavered in liis creed 
escltes a loathing, to which it is difficult to give vent 
without calling foul names. Equally false to political 
and to religious obligations, the primate wths first the 
tool of Somerset, and then the tool of North uinherland. 
TVlien the Protector wislicd to put Ids own brother 
to death, without even the semblance of a trial, he 
found a ready inatrument in Cranmer. In spite of 
the canon law, which forbade a churchman to tote 
any part in matters of blood, the archbisliop signed 
the warrant for the atrocious sentence. Wlicn Somer¬ 
set hud been In hia turn destroyed, his destroyer re¬ 
ceived the support of Cranmer in a wicked attempt to 
change the course of the succession. 

The apology made for him hy his admirers only 
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renders hia coDduct more contemptible. He complied, 
it 13 f^id, against bis better judgment because hceaulil 
not resist the entreaties of Edward. A holy prelate of 
, sixtyj one would think, might be better employed by 

the bedside of a dying eluld, tha n in committing crimes 
at tbe request of the young disciple. If Cranmer had 
shown half as much firamess when Edward requested 
him to oommit treason as he had before sboiTn when 
Edward requested him not to oomniit rnurderp he 
might have saved the country from one of the greatest 
misfortunes that it ever underwent^ He became, from 
whatever motive, the accomplice of the worthless 
Dudley^ The virtuous scruples of anotlier young 
and amhible mind were to be overcome^ As Edward 
had been forced into persecution, Jane was to he 
seduced into treason. Ko transaction in our annals 
is more unjustifiable than this. If a hereditary title 
Were to be respected^ ilary possessed It. If a parlia- 
mentary title wx^re prcfenible, Maiy possessed that 
also. If the interest of the Protestant religion re¬ 
quired a departure from the ordinaiy rule of suc¬ 
cession, that interest would have been best served by 
raising EhsEubeth to the throne. Tf the foreign ro- 
lations of the kingdoni were considered, stiJl stronger 
reasons might l>e found for preferring Elizabeth to 
Jane. There wo-s great doubt whether Jane or the 
Queen of Scothincl had the better claim j and tliat 
doubt would, in all probability, have produced a war 
both with Scotland and with France, if the project of 
^ Xorthuiiiberhind liiid not lieeii blasted in ita infancy. 
Tliut Elijuibeth had a better claim than the Queen of 
Scotland was indisputable. To the fiart which Cnm- 
raer, and unfortunately some better men than Crau- 
mer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of 
the severity ^vith which the Protestanta were after¬ 
wards treated must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot fiiiled; Popeiy triumphed ; and Cranmer 

VOL. i. a 
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recanted. Jlost pco[jle look on lua recantation 113 a 
single bkmish on an botionrabk life, the frullty of an 
uiigustKled moment- liut^ in ftictj bis recant fttion 
waa 111 strict accordance with the system on which be 
had constantly acted. It wiia prt of ii regular Imbit. 
It was not the first recantation that he had made; 
and^ in all probability, if it had lUisvvered its purpose, 
it would not have been the Inst^ We do not hkimc 
him for not choosing to be buraed alive- It is no veiy 
severe reproach to any person that he does not possess 
heroic fortitude- But surely a man who liked the fire 
so little should haA^e had some sympathy for others. 
A persecutor avIio mflicts nothing which he is not rt^dy 
to endure deserves some respect. But when a man 
who loves his doctrines more than the liv'es of his 
neighbours loves hia own little finger better than his 
doctrines, a very simple argument <i fortiori av'iIL en¬ 
able us to estimate the amount of lik benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it ia stud, redeemed every tliing- 
It is extraordinary that so much ignorance should 
exist on tills subject. The fact Is that, if a martyr be 
a man who chooses to die rather than to renounce his 
opinions, Cranmer was no more a martyr than Dr. 
Dodd. He died solely because lie could not help it 
He never retracted Ills recantation till he found he 
had made it in vain. Tlie Queen was fully resolved 
that, Catholic or Protestunt, he should burn. Then 
he spoke out, as people generally speak out when they 
nre at the point of death and have nothing to hope or 
to fear on earth. If Mary bad suffered him to live, 
we suspect that he would have heard moss and re* 
ceived absolution, like a good Catholic, till the ac¬ 
cession of Elizabeth, and that he would then have 
purchased, by another apostasy, the jx>wer of burning 
men better and braver than himstjf- 

Wo do not mean, however, W represent him as a 
monster of wickedness. He was not wan ten ly cruel 
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or treachcnoijs. lie was inertly n supple, timidf inters 
courtier, in tunCiS of frequent luid violent obange. 
That which has iilways represented as Ins dijstiu- 
guiahing virtue, the faeiilty with which he forgave his 
enemies^ hclongs to the character* Slaves of his class 
are Dover ’liadictivc^ and never grateful. A present 
interest effaces past scr%dcea and past injuries from 
their minds together. Their only object is self-pre¬ 
servation j and Ibr this they CDtieiliatc tliose who 
\vrDng tliem, just as they abandon those who serve 
thenip Before we extol a man for his forgiving tem¬ 
per, we should inquire whether he is above revenge, 
or below it* 

Somerset had as little principle as his coadjutor. 
Of Henry, an orthodox Catholic, except that ho chose 
to be his own Pojie, and of Elizabeth, who certainly 
Iiad no objection to the tlieology of Kome, wo need 
nothing. These four persons were the great au^ 
fhors of the English Reformation, Tlirce of them 
had a direct interest in the extension of the royal 
prerogative^ The fourth ivas the ready tool of any 
who could frighten him. It is not difficult to see 
from what motives, and on what plan, such persons 
would be Inclined to rejncKlel the Church. The seherne 
was merely to transfer the fuU cup of sorceries from 
the Babylonian en chan tress to other hands, spiLLuig as 
little as possible hy the ivay. The Catholic doctrinaa 
and rites were to he reiaiticd in tiie Churoh of Eng¬ 
land. Rut. the King wa.i to exercise the control which 
* had formerly belong to the Roman Tontiff In this 
Hcn^-^ for u time succeeded. Tlie extmordinary force 
of his character, the fortunate situation in which he 
stood with respect to foreign |x>wer«, and ihe vast 
resources which the suppression of the inonasteries 
phcGd at his disposal, enubled him to opprtsssbotb the 
religious fuctions equally, Fe punished with impar¬ 
tial sevoril^' those who renounced the doctrines of 
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Rome, and those who acknowledged her jurisdiction. 
The basis, however, on wliich he attempted to establish 
his poivcc WHS too narrow to be durable. It would 
have been Impossible even for him long to persecute 
both perauasions. Even under his reign there had 
been itisurrcctlons on the part of the Catholics, and 
signs of a spirit which was likely soon to produce 
insurrection on the port of the Protestants. It was 
plainly necessary, therefore, that the Croivm should 
form an alliance with one or with the other side. 
To TOcognise the Papal supremacy, would have been 
to obandon the whole design. Reluctantly ond sul¬ 
lenly the government at last joined tlie Protestants. 
In forming this jnnetjon, its object was to procure as 
much aid ns possible for its selfish undertaking, and 
to make the smallest (los^ble conccssiuiis to the spirit 
of religious innovation. 

From this compromise the Church of England 
sprang- In many respects, indeed, it has been well 
for her that, in an ago of exuberant zeal, her princijiol 
founders were mere politicians. To this circurastance 
she owes her moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, 
her noble and pathetic liturgy. Her worship is not 
disfigured by mummeiy. Yet she has preserved, in a 
far greater degree than any of her Protestant sisters, 
that art of striking the senses and filling the imagin¬ 
ation in which the Catholic Church so eminently 
excels. But, on the other hand, she continued to be, 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, the servile 
handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public 
liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of 
passively obeying all their commands, were her favour¬ 
ite tenets. She held those tenets firtnly through times 
of oppression, peraecution, and licentiousness ■, while 
law was trampled down; ivhilc judgment was per¬ 
verted ; while the people were eaten as though they 
were hrend. Once, and but oiice, for a moment, and 
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but for ta momenl'j whcm her ot^tl dignity and proj>crty 
y^QTB touched, she forgot to practiae the ^bmi^slon 
which she had taught, 

Elizabeth clearly diaeerned the adwntages whidi 
were to be derived from a dose connexion between the 
monapcliy and the priestliood. At the time of her 
accession, indeed, she evidently moditated a partia] 
reconciliation with liomej and, throughout her wliole 
lifc^ she leaned strongly to some of' the most obnox- 
10113 parts of the Catholic system. But her imperious 
temper, her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situationp 
s<j<m led her to attach hcr&clf completely to a church 
wliich was all Iier 01:111, On the same principle on 
which she joined it, she attempted to drive all her 
j*eople within its pale by persecution. She supported 
it by severe penal lairs, not because she thought con¬ 
formity to its discipline necessary to salvation; but 
because it was the fastness which arbitnuy' power was 
making strong for itself; because she expected a more 
profound obedience from those ivho saw in her botfi 
their civil and their ecclesiastknl chief, than from tho«o 
ii'ho, like tlie Papists, ascril^ed spiritual authority to 
the Pope, or from those who, like mtat of the Puritans, 
ascribed it only to Heaven, To di&acnt from her esta¬ 
blishment WHS to dbsent from an Institution founded 
wdth an express \dew to the maintenance and estcii* 
sion of the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successont, by considering 
conformity and loyalty as identical, at length made 
them so. With respect to the Cat holies, md<^, the 
rigour of persecution abated after her death. Jnmea 
soon found tliat they w'ere unable to injure him, and 
that t!ie animosity which the Puritan party felt to¬ 
wards them drove them of necessity to take refuge 
under his throne* During the sub^uent conflict, 
their fault was any thing but disloyalty. On the 
other hand, Jamca hated the Puritans with mom 
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than the hatred of EUxahcth. Her aversion to tbem 
WHS politicjil) his pe!rsoniil- 1 Ite sect had 

placed him in Seotliind, where he was weak and lie 
W!ia dcteraiincrd to Ije oYen with them in Eii^larid, 
where iie wa^ pwerfnl Persecution p^diially 
changed a sect into a fflctioii+ That there w'as any 
thing in the reUgiana opinions of the Puritans which 
rendered them hostile to monarchy hag never Ijcen 
pm\'C!d tQ our satisfaction^ After our civil contests^ 
it becanie the fashion to say that Preshyterianism wtis 
connected with Itepublicaniiiiii ; just aa it luas been 
the fasliioTi to say^ since the time of the French 
K evolution, that Infidelity la connected with Repuh- 
Ikaiilsni. It is perfectly true tliat a church, consti- 
tiitecl on the Calvinistic model, will not strengthen 
the hands of the sovereign so nmeh as a lilerarciiy 
which consists of sevoml rtiuks^ differing in dignity 
and emolument^ and of whkli all the members are 
constantly looking to the government for promotion. 
But esperienoe has clearly shown that a Galvinistic 
church, like evciy other church, is disaffected when 
it is perseented, quiet w^hen it is tolerated, and ac¬ 
tively loyal ’when it is favoured and cherished* Scotn- 
land has had a Presbyterian establishment during a 
century and a half. Yet her General Assembly has 
not, during that period, given half so much trouble 
to the government as the Convocation of the Church 
of England gave during the thirty yeat^ which fol¬ 
lowed the lievolutioiK That James and Charles 
fihoLdd have been mistaken In this point is not but* 
prising. But we arc astonished, wc must confer, 
that men of our own time, men who haYO l^eforc 
them the proof of what toleration can effect, men who 
may ace vdth their own eves that the Presbyterians 
are no such monsters when government is wise 
etiongh to let them alone, should defend tlie persecu¬ 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ns 
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indiiFpciifiable to the safety of the church ond the 
throne. 

How persecution protects churehca and thrones 
wna soon made mamfest* A systernattc political 
opposition! TeboiiicntT daring, and inflexible, sprang 
from a schism about trifles, altogether unconnected 
with the real interests of religion or of the state, 
lieforo the dose of the reign of Elizabeth this oppo- 
sit ion began to sliow its<df» It broke fortli on the 
quc:^tJon of the iiiono{KiIks+ Even the imperial 
Lione^^ TVas compelled to abandon her prey, and 
slowly and fiercely to recede before the assailants. 
The spirit of liberty grew with the growing wealth 
imd intelligence of the people- The feeble stmgglea 
and insults of James irritated instead of suppressing 
it; and the events which immediately followed tlie 
accession of his son portended a content of no com-^ 
inoii severity, between a king resolved to be absolute, 
and a people resolved to be free. 

The famous proceeding of the thinl Parliament of 
Charles, and the tymnnicid measures which followed 
its disstdution, are extremely well described by Mn 
Hallani. No writer, we think, has shown, in so c!ear 
and satisfectorj'" a mnnner, that the Government then 
entertained a fixed purpctse of destroying the old par* 
Hamentury constitution of England, or at least of 
reducing it to a more shadow. We hasten, however, 
to a part of his work which, though it abounds in 
valuable information and in reinnry well deserving 
to be attentively considered, and though it is, like the 
rest, evidently written in a spirit of perfect impar^^ 
tiality, appears to us, in many points, objectionable* 

\Vc pass to the year 1640- The fate of the short 
Parliament held in that year clearly indicated the 
views of the King« Tliat a parliament so moderate in 
feeling should have met after so many years of op¬ 
pression is truly wonderful. Hyde extols its loyal 
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and oonciliatoty spirit. Its conduct, we are told, 
made the excellent Falfckmd in love Tvnth the very 
name of Parlmment. We think, indeed, with Oliver 
St. John, tliat its moderation was carried toe far, and 
that the times required sharper and more decided 
councils. It was fortunate, how'cvcr, that the King 
had another opportunity of showing that hatred ot 
the liberties of his subjects which was the ruling 
principle of all bis conduct. The solo crime of the 
Commons was that, meeting after a long intermission 
of paThuments, and after a long series of cruelties 
and illegal imposts, they seemed inclined to examine 
grievances before they would vote sup[>lics. For 
this insolence they were dissolved almost as soon as 
they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrass¬ 
ments, disorganization in every part of the govem- 
ment, compelkd Charles again to convene the Houses 
before the dose of the stnne year. Their meeting 
was one of the great eras in the history of the 
civilised world. 'ftHiatever of political freedom exists 
cither in Europe or in America, has sprung, directly 
or indirectly, from those institutions which they 
secured and reformed. We never turn to the atiuals 
of those times without feeling increased admiration 
of the patriotism, the energy, the decision, the con¬ 
summate w'isdom, whicli marked the measures of that 
great Parlianient, from the day on w'hich it met to 
the commencement of civil hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and 
perhaps the gretttest blow. The vrholc conduct of 
that celebmt^ man proved that he had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of 
England. Tliosc parts of his correspondence which 
have been brought to light since his death place the 
matter beyond a doubt. One of his admirers has, 
indeed, ofiered to show that the passages which 
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Mr. flallnin has itividioiisly from the corre* 

spondcnce between Laud and Strafford, ns proxung 
their design to introduce n thorough tyranny, refer 
not to any such design, but to a thorough reform in 
the affairs of state, and the thorough niaintctianee 
of just authority." We will recomtnend two or 
three of these passages to the cquicial notice of our 
readers. 

All who know any thing of those times, know that 
the conduct of Hatnpdon in the afiuJr of the ship- 
money met ivith the warm approbation of every re¬ 
spectable Koyalist in England. It drew forth the 
ardent eulogies of the eliJunpioTis of the prerogative 
and even of the Grown lawj-ers themselves, Cluren- 
don allows Hampden’s detaounour through the whole 
proceeding to Imve been such, that even those who 
watched for an CKXasion against the defender of the 
people, were compelled to acknowledge thcjusclvcs’ 
unable to find any fault in him. That he w'ns right 
in the point of law is now univereaUy admitted. 
Even had it been otherwise, he had a fiiir case. Five 
of the Judges, servile os our Courts then were, pro¬ 
nounced in his favour. The majority against him 
Was the smallest possible. In no country retaining 
the slightest vestige of constitutional liberty can a 
modest and docent appeal to the laws be treated ns 
a crime. Strafford, however, recommends that, for 
taking the sense of a legal tribunal on a legal question, 
Hampden sltould be punished, and punished severely, 

“ whipt,” says the insoJent apostate, “ whipt into his 
flcnsea. If the rod,” he adds, “beso used that it smarts 
not, I am the more sorryThis is the maintcuance 
of just authority. 

In civilised nations, tlie most arbitrary govorumenta 
have generally suffered justice to have a five course 
in private suits, Strafford wished to make cvciy 
cause in every court subject to tlic royal prerogative. 
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He complained that in Ircluiid W not permitted 
to meddle in Ijotwcen iinrty and party, 1 

know very wed/" says be, that the common kv^yera 
will be passionately against itj who arc wont to put 
aoch a prejudice upon all other protessionSj m if none 
were to lx trusted^ capable to administer justice, 
but them^ielTCa; yet how well tliis suit# with monarchy, 
when they monopolise all to be governed hy their 
year-books, you in England have a costly cxatnple/* 
We are really curious to know by what argument# it 
is to be proved, that the power of interfering in the 
law-suits of itidividuals is part of the just authority 
of the executive government. 

It is not strange that a man so eaireless of the com¬ 
mon civil rights, which even despots Iiuve goncmlly 
respected, should treat with scorn the llitiitations 
which the constitution impose# on the royid prero* 
gative* IVe might quote pages: but we will content 
ourselves with a single specimen:—“ The debts of the 
Crown being taken off, you may govern a# you please; 
and most resolute 1 am that may be done witliout 
borrowing any help forth of tl;e King's lodgings.'^ 

Such BTis the theory of that thorough reform in 
the state which Strafford meditated^ I lis whole prac¬ 
tice, from the day on which he sold himself to the 
court, was in strict conformity to his theo^y^ For 
his accomplices various esenses may be orged^ igno¬ 
rance, imbecility, religious bigotrj% But Wentworth 
had no such plea* His intellect was capacious. His 
early prepossessions were on the side of pjpnlar rights* 
He knew the whole beauty and value of the sys^teui 
which he attempted to deface^ He ivas the fit^t oi 
the Kats, the first of those statesmen whose patriotism 
has been only the coquetry of political prostitution, 
and whose profligacy ha# taught governments to ado[jt 
the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheaper 
to buy than to breed, to import defeiidcrfl from an 
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OijpositloTi thaij to rear them iti a Ministry, He was 
the first Eriglisliitinii to whom u peerage unas a sacm- 
ment of infamy, a baptism into the commudiou of 
wrimption. As he vras the earliest of the hateftil 
list, BO Tp^Tis he also by far the greatest; elocjuent, 
sagixcions, adventurous, intrepid, ready of iiivention| 
immutable of purpose, tn cverjr talent whidi exalts 
or destroys nations preeminent, the lost Archangel, 
the Satan of apoataay. The title Ibr which, at 
the time of hia desertion, he exchanged u name ho¬ 
nourably distinguished in the causa of the people, 
remijids us of tlie appellation which, from the moment 
of the firat treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of 
the Slorning^ 

■£^|j.n 2^—10 dli hfin |iOV+ — IJii AnmFf' nime 

]■ nOi MoH ID hr4rct]/' 

TIio clGf&ction ot Stn&IFotdi the populur pairty 
contributed maiuly to draw on him the hatred of lus 
contemporaries. It has since made him nn object of 
peculiar intereat to these whose fives have been spent, 
like his, in proving that there is no malice like the 
miilioe of a renegade, ilothing con bo more natural 
or becoming than that one turncoat should eulogize 
another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have been dlgiin- 
gnisbed by their prirate virtues. Eut Strafford was 
the same throughout. As was the statesman, such 
was the kinsman, and such the lover, iiis conduct 
townnis Lord Monntmorris is recorded by Clarendon. 
For a word wliich can BcoKcly be called rash, which 
could not luive been nnule the aubjeot of an ordinary 
civil action, the Lord Lieutenant dragged a man of 
high rank, married to a relative of tlmit soint about 
whom he whimpered to tlie Peers, before a tribunal of 
slaves. Sentence of death was puBsod, Every thing 
hut death was iuaicted. Yet the trentmejit which 
Lord lily experienced was still more scamtolous. That 
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nobleman ivas thrown into prison, in order to compel 
him to settle hU estate in ft manner agrccftble to Ins 
daiightcr-in-hiw, whom, as there ia every rea^ti to 
believe, StrafTord Imcl debaiidied. Theac stories do 
not rest on ™gne report. The historiona most partial 
to the Minister admit their truth, and censure them in 
terms which, though too lenient for tl>e occasion, are 
still severe. These facts are alone sufficient to justify 
the appellation yi-ith which Pym branded him, ** the 

wicked Earl." ^ 

In spite of all Strafford's vices, in spite of all Ins 
dangerous proJe<rts, ho was certainly entitled to the 
beneht of the law; hut of the law in all its rigour; 
of the law according to the ntinrat strictness of the 
letter, which killcth. He ims not to be torn in pieces 
by ft mob, or stabbed in tlic buck by an assassin. He 
was not to have punishment meted out to him from 
his own iniquitous measure. But if justice, in the 
whole range of its wide armoury, contidrii^ one 
weapon which could pierce liim, that weapon Ins pur¬ 
suers were bound, before God and man, to employ, 

---" If he may 

Find mercy in the kw^ *cit hk ; if nnsej 

Let him dot leiikU of 

Such was tlie language which the Commons might 
justly use- 

Did then the articles against Straiford strictly 
amount to high treason ? Ma^nj people^ who know 
neither what the articles werCj nor what high treason 
U, will answer in the ncgatiTe, simply because the 
accused persoup speaking for bis life, took that ground 
of defence. The Journals of the Lords show that tlic 
Judges ivere consulted* They answered, with one 
accord, that the articles on which the Earl was con¬ 
victed, amounted to high treason <. This judicial opi¬ 
nion, even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, 
goes fiir to justify the Parliament, The judgment 
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pronounced in tlic Eschequer Chamber has alwayH 
been nrg&l by the apologists of Charles in defence of 
bis conduct respecting ship-money. Yet on that oc¬ 
casion there was but a bare majority in favour of the 
imrty at whose pleasure all the magistrates composing 
the tribunal were removable. The decision in the 
ca^ of Strafford was unanimous; os far as we can 
judge, it wfta unbioased; und^ though there iniiy be 
room for hesitation, we think- on the whole that it 
reasonable. «It may be remarked," says Jlr. 
liallAmT that tlie Eft^uth artich; of the 
ment, charjpiig Strafford with raising money by his 
own authority, and quartering troops on tlie people 
of Ireland, in order to compel their obedienee to bis 
un^ndul rcquisitioiis, upon which, and upon one other 
article, not upon the whole matter, the Pcera voted him 
guilty, does, at least, approocli veiy nearly, if wo may 
not say more, to a substantive treason witliin tiie sta¬ 
tute oi Ldward the riilrd, as a IcTiying of ivar against 
the King.” This most sound and just exposition has 
provoked a very ridiculous reply. “It sliould seem 
to be an Irish construction this," says an assaibxnt of 
Hallam, “ which makes the raising money for the 
King’s service, with his knowledge, and by liis apjiro- 
bation, to come under the licad of levying war on the 
King, and therefore to be hlgli treason," Now, people 
who undertake to write on points of constitutional 
law should know, ivhat every attorney’s clerk and 
eveiy forward schoolboy on an upper form knows, 
that, by a fundamental maxim of our {lolity, the King 
can do no wrong j that evciy court: is bound to sup¬ 
pose his conduct and his sentiments to be, on ever)' 
occasion, such as they ought to be; and that no evi¬ 
dence can be received for the purpose of setting aside 
this loyal and salutary presumption. The Lords, 
therefore, were bound to take it for granted that the 
King considered arms which were unlawfully cii- 
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rccteil against his people as directed agoinst Mb 
throne. 

The remarks of ilr. Hiilkin on the bill of attainder, 
though, as usual^ weiglity and acute, do not |K^rfcctly 
satisfy us. lie defends the prlneiple, but objects to 
the severity of the punkhincnt. That^ on great 
otiiergendea, the State inay justifiably pass a retro¬ 
spective act against an offender^ we have no doubt 
whatever. We are ac4iuainted with only one argu¬ 
ment on the other side, wJiich has in it enough of 
reason to Ijear an ansm^r. Wan^hig, it is said, is the 
end of punishraentp But a puniBhiiierit inflicted, not 
by a general rule, but by an arbitrary discretioai 
cannot serve the purpose of a warning. It is therefore 
I lifeless; and useless [min ought not to be inflicted. 
This sophism has found its into several books 
on penal legislation* It lulmitSi however, of a very 
simple I'efntation. In the first place, punishments 
ex po^t facto are not altogether useless even os warn* 
irigs. They arc warnings to a [larticular class which 
Btatid in great need of warnings, to favourites and 
Tninlsiere. They remind persons of this description 
that there may be a day of reckoning for tho^ who 
min and enslave their country in aU the forms of 
law. But this is not all. Warning is, in ordinary 
cases, the principal end of pimishment j but it is not 
the only end. To remove the offender, to preserve 
society from those dangera which are to be appre¬ 
hended from his incorrigible depravity is often one 
of the ends- hi the case of such a knave as Wild, or 
such a ruffian ns Thurtcll, It is a very Important end. 
Ill the case of a powerful and wicked statesman, it is 
infinitely more important; so important, as alone to 
justify the utmost bc verity^ even thopgli it were eer* 
tain that his fate w’ould not. deter others from Imitating 
Ills eKitmple. At present^ indeed, we diould tliiuk it 
extremely [X'rniclous to take such a course, even with 
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a worse mmstcr tJian StmfronJ, if a ivorse could 
Insist I forj at pre^nt, Pttriaiiracnt has only to wit] 
hold it& support iVonx n Cabinet to produce an inline- 
diute change of Jmnds. The case was widely diffcrt-jit 
III the reign of Charles the i'irat, Tliat THnce had 
governed during eleven years without any Parlia- 
inent; and, even vihen I^urlianifiit wtia sitting, liad 
supported Buckingbam against its most violent lu- 
monstrunces^ 

lifiUaE^ ia of Dpiinaji that a hill of pains and 
{wnaltica ouglit to have been passed; but lie draws a 
iliitiriction less just, we think, then his distinctions 
usually are. His opinion, so far as we can collect it, is 
this, that tliere are almost insurmountable objections 
to rctrosjsective law's for capital punishment, but 
that, where the puniahment stops short of dentil, the 
olyfictions are comparatii'ejy trifluig- ^^ow the pmc* 
ticc of taking the severity of the penalty into ton- 
sideration, when the ijucstion is about the mode nf 
promlunc and the rules of evidence, is no doubt 
sufficiently common. \\''c oftca boc a man convictel 
of a simple lurceiiy on evidence on which he w'ould 
not be convicted of a burglary. Jt sotuetiines hapliens 
that a jury, W'hen there ia strong suspicion, but not 
absolute demonstratiou, that an act, unqueationably 
amounting to murder, was committed by the prisoner 
before ^ tliem, will find him guilty of man slaughter. 
But this is surely veiy irrational. The rules of en- 
dence no more depend on the inagnitudo of tlie inter¬ 
ests at stake than ttio rules of arithmetic- W'e might 
as jvell say tliut we have a greater cliauce of thro^ving 
ii size when we are playing for a penny than when we 
am playing for a thousand pounds, as timt a form of 
trial wiiich is sufficient for the purposes of jiustice, in 
a matter affecting liberty and property, is insufficient 
in a matter affecting liJe. Jv’ay, if a inode of proceed- 
ing be too la^t for capital cases, it is, d fertiot i^ too lax 
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for all others; for, in capital cases the pnnciples of 
human nature wiUalwap uffonl oonsiderable s«Jinty. 
No judfe is so cruel aa lie who indemnifies mmself 
for scrupulosity in cases of blood, by Ucciise in affair 
of amaUcr imijortance. The difference in tale on the 
one side far more than makes up for the difference m 
weight on the otlier. 

If there be any universal objection to retrospective 
puniahmont, there is no more to be said. But such 
is not the opinion of Mr. llallam. He approves of tlie 
mode of proceeding. He thinks thot a puuishinent, not 
previcmsly affixed by law to the offences of Struffordt 
should have been inflic ted; that Strafford sliould have 
been, by act ofParliament, degraded from his rank, and 
condemned to perpetual banishment. Our difficulty 
would have been at the first step, and there only. In* 
deed, wc can scarcely conceive that any cose which does 
not call for capital punishment can call for punishment 
by a retrospective act. We can scaredy conceive 
a man so wicked and so dangerous that the whole 
course of law must be disturbed In order to reach him, 
yet not so wicked as to deserve the severest sentence, 
nor so dangerous as to rec^uire the lost and surest cus¬ 
tody, that of the grave. If we had tliought that 
Strafford might be safely suffered to live in France, 
we should have thought it better that he should wn- 
tlnuc to live in England, than that he should he exiled 
b}* a special act. As to degradation, it was not the 
Earl, but the general and the statesman, whom the 
people had to fear. Essex said, on that occasion, 
with more truth than elegance, “ Stone-dead hath no 
fellow.” And often during the civil wiira the Parlia¬ 
ment had reason to rejoice tliat an iirevermblc law 
and an impassable barrier protected them from the 
valour and capacity of Wentworth. 

It is rernar^ble that neither Hyde nor Falkland 
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voted against the bill of nttn.inder> Tlicre is, iTideeil. 
reuson to believe that Fulklatid spoke Jti favour of it. 
In one respect, as Jlr. HaUam has observed, the pro¬ 
ceeding was lionourably distinguished from others of 
tlie sutne kind. An net was passed to relieve the 
children of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption 
of blood which were the legal consequences of the 
sentence. The Crown had never shown equal genero¬ 
sity in a case of treason. The liberal conduct of the 
Commons has been fully and most appropriately re¬ 
paid. The House of Wentworth has since that time 
been as mucli distinguished by public spirit as by 
]^owcr and spieudour, and may at the present moment 
boast of members with whom Say and Hampden 
would liave been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Straf¬ 
ford should also be, without a single exception, the 
admirers of Ciiarlcs ; for, whatever wc may think,of 
the conduct of the Parliament towards the unhappy 
favourite, there can be no doubt that the treatment 
which he received from Ids master was disgraceful. 
Faithless alike to his people and to his tools, the King 
did not scruple to play the part of the cowardly ap¬ 
prover, who hongs ids accomplice. It is good that 
there should he sudt men as Charles in every league 
of villany. It is for sneh men that the offer of jMir- 
don and reward which appears after a murder is 
intended. Tiiey arc idomnihed, remunerated, and 
despised. The very magistrate who avails himself of 
their assistance looks on them as more contemptible 
tlian tlie crimimJ whom they betray. Was Strafford 
innocent ? Was be a moritoriotis servant of the Crown ? 
If so, what shall we think of the Prince, wlio, having 
solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head 
should be hurt, and poseesslng an unquestioned con¬ 
stitutional right to save him, gave him up to the 
vengeance of his enetules ? There were some points 
VOL, [. L 
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whifh wf know tlmt Clmrlcs would not concede, and 
for which he w'lW willing to risk the chances of civil 
war. Ought not a King, who will make a stand for 
any thing, to make a stond for the intiocent hlood ? 
Was Strafford guilty? Even on tins supposition, It 
is difficult not to feel disdain for tlie partner of liis 
guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, indeed, from 
that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been 
hlaraeloss, it might have been said that his e^'os were 
at last opened to the errors of his forme r conduct, 
and that, in sacrificing to the W’ishes of Ins Parliament 
a minister whose crime had been a devotion too ^lea- 
lous to the ititerests of his prerogative, lie gave a 
painful and decpl}'humiliating proof of the sincerity 
of his repentance, iVe may describe the King's be¬ 
haviour on this occasion in terms reseniblmg tJiose 
w hich Ilume has employed when speaking of the con- 
duct of Churchill at the devolution. It required 
ever utter the most rigid just ice and sinct-rity in the 
deidings of Charles with his people to vindicate his 
conduct towards his friend. 11 is subsequent deal¬ 
ings with Ids pettplc, liowevcr, dearly showed, that 
if was not from any respect for the Constitution, or 
from any sense of the deep criminality of the plans 
in w'hidi Strafford and himself hud been engaged, 
that he gave up his iiiioister to the axe- It became 
evident that he bad abandoned a servant who, deeply 
guilt}’ as to all others, was guiltless to hmv alone, 
solely in order to gain time for maturing other schemes 
of tyranny, ami purdiusing the aid of other Went¬ 
worths. lie, w’lio would not avail hiinsidf of the 
power which the laws gave liitn to sttve an adherent 
to whom his honour was pltxlgctl, soon showed that 
he did not acniple to break every law and forfeit ever)’ 
jdedge, in order to work the ruin of his opponents, 

“ Put not your trust in princes !" was the expres¬ 
sion of the fallen niiniater, whdi he hcanl that Churies 
had consented to his death. TJtc whole history’ of 
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the times is a acrmoa on that hitter text, Tlie tie* 
fence of the Long' Parliament is oonijirjsed in the 
tronia of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament ilr. llallum 
111 general approves. But he considcra the proceetl- 
ings which took pLiee after the recess in the simimcr 
of 16 U as mischievous and violent. He thinks that, 
from tlint time, tlie demands of the Houses were not 
warranted hy {iny iniininent danger to the Consti¬ 
tution, and that in the ivar which ensued they were 
dearly the aggressors. As this is one of the most 
interesting questions in our Jiistotr, wo will venture 
to state, at some length, tlie reasons which fiavc led 
• us to form an opinion on it contniiy to that of a 
writer whose jud^ent we so highly respect. 

We will premise that we think worse of King 
Charles the First than even Jlr. IlalJam appears to do. 
The lixed hatred of liberty which was the principle 
of the King's public conduct, the iinscrupiilonsncss 
with which he adopted any means which might en¬ 
able him to attain his ends, the readiness with wliich 
he gave promises, the iiupudenoe with which he 
broke tliem, the cruel indilfercnce witJi which he 
threw away his useless or damaged tools, made 
him, at least till his character was fully exposed and 
his power sliaken to its foundations;, a more danger¬ 
ous eijcm}'' to the Constitution than a man of'^far 
greater talents and i^esolution might have been. Sucli 
princes may still be seen, the scandals of the southern 
thrones of Europe, princes lalse alike to the nccom- 
plices who have aeiwcd them and to the opponents 
who have spared them, princes who, in the hour of 
danger, concede every thing, swear evciy thing, hold 
out their cheeks to eveiy sinitcr, give up to punish¬ 
ment every instniment of their tyranny, and await 
with meek and smiling implacability the blessed day 
of peijuty* and revenge. 
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TVfl wiU pass by tbe matunces of oppression nntl 
falsehood which dis^ccd the early part of the reign 
of Charles. We will leave out of the question the 
■whole liistorj' of iiis third i’arliamcnt, the prince whicli 
he cSHCted for nssenting to the Petition of Right, the 
perfidy with which he \iolated liLa ongugements, the 
death of Efiot, the barbarouB putiishmcnts inflict«! 
by the Star-Chamber, the Bhip-tiioney, tiiid all the 
measures now universally coiidetiincd, which dis¬ 
graced his adiuinistratiou from ifiSO to 1 G-lO. We will 
admit that it might he the duty of the Parliament, 
after punishing the most guiltj' of his creatures, after 
abolishing the inqulsitorinl tribunals whieb had i>een 
the instruments of liis t}Timny, after reversing the 
unjust sentences of his victims, to pause in its course. 
The concessions wiiicli hud been mude were great, the 
evils of civil war obvious, the advantages even of vic¬ 
tory doubtful. The funner errors of.tlie King might 
Ife imputed to youth, to the pi'cssure of circumstances, 
to the influence of evil counsel, to the undefined state 
of the law. Wc firmly believe tiiat if, even at this 
eleventh hour, Charles had acted fairly towards his 
people, if he had even acted fairly towards his o^™ 
partisans, the House of Commons would have given 
him a fair chance of retrieving the public confidence. 
Such was the opinion of Clarendon. He distinctly 
states that the fury of opposition Imd abated, that a 
reaction had begun to take place, that the majority of 
those wlio had taken part against tiic King were de¬ 
sirous of an Ijonoiirablc and complete reconciliation, 
and tliat the more violent, or, as it soon appeared, the 
more judicious members of the jjopular party were 
fast declining in credit. The Remonatnuice had been 
carried with great difficulty. The uucoTnjioinrising 
antag^juists of the court, such as Cromivell, iiad begun 
to talk of selling their estates and leaving Englaiid. 
The ffvent soon shoivtd, that they were the only men 
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who TcaJly understood how much inhumanity and 
fraud lay hid under the constitutianai Ungua^ and 
gracious demeanour of the King. ° 

The attempt to seize the five members was un¬ 
doubtedly tJie real cause of the war. From that 
moment, the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were beginning to regard the King 
was turned into hatred and incurable suspicion. 
From that moment, the Parliament was ootnpellqd 
to surround itself with defensive arms. From that 
moment, the city assumed the appearance of a garri¬ 
son. hrom th.at moment, in the phrase of Clarendon, 
the carnage of Hampden became fiercer, that he drew 
the sword and threw away the scabbard. For, from 
that moment, it must Itiire been evident to evorv im¬ 
partial observer tliat, in the midst of professions, oatlis, 
and smiles, the tyrant was constantly looking tbi^'orJ 
to an absolute sway and to a bloody revenge. 

The advocates of diaries have very dexterously 
contrived to conceal from their readers the real 
nature of this transaction. By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, tliey elude the great 
accusation. They allow that the measure was M'cak 
and even frantic, an absurd caprice of f.ord Digbj’, 
absurdly adopted by the King. And thus they siivo 
their client from the full penalty of his transgression, 
by entering a plea of guilty to tJie minor offunce. 
To us his conduct appears at this day as at the time 
it appeared to the Parliament and the city. ^Ve think 
it by no means so foolish as it pleases his friends to 
represent it, and far more wick^. 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from 
beginning to end. The impeachment was illegal. 
The process was illegal. The service was laega). 

If Charles ivished to prosecute the five members for 
treason, a bill against them sliould have been sent to 
a grand jury. That a commoner eotinot be tried for 
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high treason by tbe Lords, at die suit of tbe Crown, 
is part of tlie very alpbabet of our law. That no 
man can bo arrested by tbe King in pc^n is cquaby 
clear. This was an eatablislicd maxim of our jurispru¬ 
dence even iu tlic time of Edward the Fourth. “A sub¬ 
ject,” said Chief JuaticeMarkliam to that Prince, “may 
arrest for treason: the King cannot j for, if the arrest 
be iUcgul, the party has no remedy gainst the King.” 

The time at wliich Charles took this step also 
deserves consideration. AVe liave already said that 
the ardour which the Purliament laid displayed at 
the time of its first mGctliig had considerably abated, 
flint the leading opponents of the court w'cre despond¬ 
ing, and that their followers were in general inclined 
to milder and more temperate measures than those 
whidi liad hitiierto been pursued. In eveiy country, 
and in none moi^ than in England, there is a dispo¬ 
sition to take the part of those who are unmercifully 
run dorni and who seem destitute of all means of 
defence. Every man who has observ'cd the ebb and 
ilow of public feeling in our otvn time will easily 
recall examples to lUuatrate this remark. iVn English 
iitatestnau ought to pay assiduous worship to Nemesis, 
to be most apprehensive of ruin, when he is at the 
height of power and popularity'', and to dread Ids 
enemy most when most completely proalmted- The 
fate of the Coahtioii Ministry in 1784 is perhaps tlic 
strongest instance in our liistory of the operation of 
this princljile. A few weeks turned the ablest and 
most extended ilinistry that ever existed into a 
feeble Opposition, and raised a King who was talking 
of retiring to lliinovcr to a height of power which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revo¬ 
lution. A crisis of this description was evidently 
approaching in 1G12. At such n crisis, a Prince of a 
really honest and generous nature, who had erred, 
who had isccn his error, who hud regretted tlie lost 
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affections of his |H?oplc, who rcgoiced in the dawning 
hope of regaining them, w'ould be peculiarly careful to 
take no step which could give occasion of offence, oven 
to the unreasonable. Qn the other hand, a tyrant, 
whose whole life was a lie, who hated the Constitution 
the more because he had been compelled to feign re- 
3|wct for it, and to whom his own honour and the loye 
of lug people were as nothings would select such a 
crisis for some tip[ialHng violation of law, for some 
stroke which might remove the chiefs of an Oppo¬ 
sition, and in timid ate tlie herd. This Charles at¬ 
tempted* He missed his blow; hut so naiTowly, that 
it would have been mere madness m those at whom it 
was aimed, to trust him again* 

It deserves to be remrkod tliat the King had, a 
gliort time l>efore| promised the most resijcctable Roy¬ 
alists in the House of Commons, Falkland, Coiepepi>er, 
and Hyde, that he would take no measure in which 
that House was concertted^ without consulting them. 
On this occasion he did not consult them. His con¬ 
duct astonished them more than any other members 
of the jVsseinbly. Cbirendon says that they^ were 
deei>ly hurt by tliis want of confidence, and the more 
hurt, becausej if they had been consulted, they would 
have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so 
improper a proceeding. Did it never occur to Cla¬ 
rendon, mil it not at least occur to men less partial, 
that there wiis good reason for this ? Wl\cn the dan¬ 
ger to the throne seemed imminent, the King \vm 
ready to putljimself for a time into the hands of those 
who, though they disapproved of his past conductj 
thought that the remedies had now become w’orsc than 
the disterapera. But we bolicve that in his heart he 
rcgtmled both the parties in the Parliament with feel¬ 
ings of aversion which differed only In the degree of 
tlieir intensity, and that the awful warning ivKich he 
pro|K)3cd to give, by immolating the priueip^ support- 
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of the Remonstrance, was partl}^ intended Tor the 
instruction of those who had concurred In cen^^nring 
the ship-money and in abolishing the Star-ChfiniWr. 

The Commons informed the King that their mem- 
hcra should he forthcoming to answer any charge 
legally brought against them- The Lords refused to 
assume the unconstitutional office with which he atr 
tempted to invest them. And what was then his con¬ 
duct ? lie went^ attended hy hundreds of armed raeui 
to seize the objects of his hatred in the House itself. 
The party opposed to him more than insinuated that 
Lis purpose was of the most atrocious kind. We will 
not condemn him merely on their suspicions. We wiU 
not hold him answerable for the eanguiimry expres¬ 
sions of the loose brawlers who compsed his train. 
We will judge of his act by Itself alone. And w*e eay, 
without hesitation, that It is impossible to acquit iiim 
of having meditated violence, and violence whidi might 
probably end in blood. He know that the legality of 
his proceedings was denied. He must have known that 
some of the accused memberg were men not likely to 
submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There ivos eveiy 
reason to expect that he would find them' in their 
places, that they would refuse to obey his summons, 
and that the House would support tliem in their re* 
fusaL ^Vhat course w'ould then have been left to him? 
Unless we suppose that he went on this expeditioriL for 
the sole purpose of making himself ridieulous, w^e must 
believe that he would have had recourse to force. 
There would have been a scuffie ^ and it might notj 
under such circumstances, have bem in his power, 
even if it had been in his inclination, to prevent a 
scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately for 
Ills fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far 
more, the interests of his hatred and his atnhitiDD, the 
a {fair ended differently . The birds, os he said, were 
flown, and his plan was disconcerted. Posterity is not 
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extreme to mark aliortlvc crimes; and thus the King’s 
advocates have found it easy to represent a step which, 
but for a trivial accident, might have filled England 
mth mourning and dismay, as a mere error of judg¬ 
ment, wild and foolish, but perfectly innocent. Such 
was not, however, at the time, the opinion of any 
party. The most zealous Royalists were so much 
disgusted and ashamed tluit they suspended their 
opj>ositjou to the popular party, and, sLIeudy at Itiaat, 
concurred in measures of precaution so strong as 
almost to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal 
attachment had survived the misrule of seventeeu 
years was, in the great body of the people, extin¬ 
guished, and extinguished for ever. As soon as tho 
outrage hud failed, the hypocrisy recommenced. Down 
to the very evo of this flagitious attempt, Charles had 
been talking of his respect for the privileges of Pur- 
liamcnt and tlie liberties of his people. He began agaiu 
in the same style on the morrow; but it was too late. 
To trust him now would have been, not moderation, 
but insanity. \Vhat common security would suffice 
against a Prince who w'as evidently watching liis sea' 
son with that cold and patient hatred which, in the 
long run, tires out eveiy other passion? 

It ia certainly froia no admiration of Charlt-s that 
il r. Hal lam disapproves of the conduct of the Houses 
in resorting to arras. But he thinks that any attempt 
on the part of that Prince to establish a destwtism 
would luive been as strongly opposed by his adherents 
as by his enemies, and that therefore the Constitution 
might be considered as out of danger, or, at least, that 
it had more to apprehend frt)m tlie war than from the 
King. ^ On this subject Mr. llalkm dilates at length, 
and with conspicuous ability. \V"e ivill ofier a lew 
considerations which lead us to incline to a different 
opinion. 
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Tbc Constitution of England »s'as only one of n lui^ 
tiunily. In ail tlic tuonarchies of Western Europe, 
during tlie middle ages, tliere existed restraints on the 
royul autliority, fundamental laws, and repteaentatlve 
assemblies. In the fifteenth centuiy', the government 
of Castile seems to have been os free as that of our 
own countrj’. That of jirragon was beyond all ques¬ 
tion more so. In France, the sovereign was more 
al^olute. Yet, even in France, the States-General 
alone could constitutionally imfKisetn.xes; nnd, at the 
verj’ time when the authority of those assemblies was 
liegtiining to languish, the Purliamcnt of Paris received 
siueh all accession of strength us enabled it, in some 
measure, to perform the functions of a legislative 
assetuhly. Sweden and Dentil ark had coiuititutiotia 
of a Hiiiiilar description. 

Let Its overleap two or throe hundred years, and 
contemplate Europe at the commcnceiiiciit of the 
eighteeiitli century. Every free constitution, save 
one, had guiic down. That of England had woatliercd 
the danger, and was riding in full security. In 
Denmark and Sweden, the kings Imd availed them¬ 
selves of the disputes w'hich raged between the nobles 
and the commons, to unite all the powers of govern¬ 
ment in their orni hande. In France the institution of 
the States was only mentioned by lawyers as a jMirt 
of the ancient tlieorj' of their government. It slept a 
deeji sleep, destined to be broken by a framendoua 
waking. No person remembered the sittings of tiie 
three ordcis, or expected ever to see them renewed. 
l.ouis the Fourteenth Iiad imposed on Ida jiarlinment 
n IHitient silence of sixty years. His grandson, after 
the \\ar^of the Spanish Succession, asaiinilated the 
constitution of Arragon to that of Castiie, and extin¬ 
guished the hist feeble remains of liberty in the 
1 eninsuhi. Tii England, on tlie otiicr hand, the Par¬ 
liament was infinitely more powerful than it had ever 
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bci^n. ^ Not only itus its Iqigli^lativc uutLorlty fully 
catablished; but its right to iiiterfcn?, by fulvka almost 
etiuivulent to commanJ, iu evoiy dcpurtiuciit of tlie 
exocutl7€ gowrament, was n^oguised. The ap[]omt- 
luent of ministers, the relations with foreign powers, 
the conduct of a imr or a negotiation, depended less 
on the pleasure of the Prinese tlian on that of the two 
Houses. 

What then made ua to differ? Why was it that, 
in that epidemic malady of constitutions, ours csraped 
tlie destroying influence; or rather that, at the very 
crisis of the disease, a favourahle turn took place in 
England, and in England alone? It was not suidy 
without a cause that so many kindred s^lstcins of 
goyenirnont, ha^ng flounshed togetlier so long, lan¬ 
guished and espired at tdmost the same lime. 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civil* 
isutioD is favourable to liberty. The maxim, though 
in some sense true, must be limited by many qiialifl- 
cations and exceptions. Wherever a poor and rude 
nation, in which the form of government is a limited 
monarchy, receives a great accession of wealth anti 
knowledge, It is in imminent danger of fulling under 
arbitraiy jwwer. 

In such a state of society as that which existed oil 
over Europe during the middle ages, very slight checks 
suffleed to keep the sovereign in order. His means 
of corruption and intimidation were very scanty. 
He had little money, little patronage, no tnJIitaiy 
establishment. Ills armies resembled juries, Tlioy 
were drawn out of the mass of the people; they soon 
returned to it again ; and the character wliieli was 
habitual, prevailed over that which was occasionnl. 

A campaign of forty days was too short, the disci jdi no 
of a national militia too lax, to eflace from their 
minds tlic feelings of civil life. ^Vs tiiey carried to 
the camp the sentiments and interests of the fumi 
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and the shop, ao they carried hack to the farm and 
the shop the military accomplishiiienta ichicli they 
hatl acquired in the camp. At liome tiie soldier 
learned how to value his rights, abrtffld how to 
defend them. 

Such a military force oa this was a far stron^r 
Tcstmint on the regal power than any legislative 
assembly. The nriiiy, now the most formidable in- 
struiiK-nt of the executive power, was then the most 
formidable check on that power. Resistance to an 
established government, in modern times so difficult 
and perilous an cuterpriae, was, in the fourteenth and 
tiftcenth centuries, the simplcat and easiest matter in 
the world. Indeed, it was far too simple and easy. 
An insurrection was got up then alniffiit iis easily as a 
petition is got up now. In a popuhir cause, or even 
in an unpopular cause favoured by a few great nobles, 
a foroe of ten thousand armed men was raised in a 
week. If the King were, like our lid ward the Second 
and Richard the Second, generally odious, he could 
not procure a single bow or halbert. lie fell at once 
and without an effort. In such times a sovereign like 
Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor Paul, would have 
been pulled down before his misgovernment had lasted 
for a montli. AVe find that all the fame and influence 
of our ELdwnrd the Tldrd could not save his Madame 
de Pompadour from the effecta of the public hatred. 

liume and many other writers have hastily con* 
eluded that, in the fifteenth century, the English Par¬ 
liament was altogether servile, liceause it recognised, 
without opposition, every successful usuqier. Tliat 
it was not servile its conduct on many occasions of 
inferior importance is sufficient to prove. But surely 
it was not strange that the majority of the iioblcB, 
and of the deputies chosen by the conunoua, should 
approve of revolutions whii;h the nobles and commons 
h^ effected. The Parllomcut did not biindly follow 
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the event of war, but participated in those dmngea 
of jjublic sentiment on which the event of war de- 
pemied. The legal check was secondary and ou a i liary 
to that which the nation held in its own bands. There 
Imve always been monardiies in Asia, in which the 
royal authority has been tempered by fundamental 
b^vB, tliough no legislative body exists to watch over 
them. The guarantee is the opinion of a community 
of which every individual is a soldier. Tlius, the king 
of Cabul, as Mr. Elphinstonc informs us, cannot aii*^ 
ment the land revenue, or interfere with the jurisdi^ 
tion of the ordinary tribunals. 

In the European kingdoms of this description there 
were representative assemblies. But it was not ne¬ 
cessary, that those assemblies should meet very fre¬ 
quently, that they should interfere with all the opera¬ 
tions of the executive government, that tlicy should 
watch ivith jealousy, and re.^eiit with pronijit indigna¬ 
tion, eveiy violation of the laws which the sox'creign 
might commit. They were so strong that they might 
safely be earcless. lie was so feeble tliat he inidit 
safely be Bitffcred to encroach. If lie ventured too 
far, chastisement and roin were at hand. In fact, the 
people generally suffered more from his weakness thai^ 
from his authority. The tyranny of weal thy and power¬ 
ful subjects was the characteristic evil of the tUnfa ,, 
The royal prerogatives were not even sufficient for the 
defence of property and the maintenance of police. 

'I'he progress of civilisation introduced a great 
cliange. M’ar became a science, and, as a nece^ry 
consequence, a trade. The great body of the people 
grew every day more reluctant to undeigo the incon* 
veniences of miUta^ screice, and better able to pay 
others for undergoing them. - A new dn-Ra of men, 
therefore, dependent on the Croivn alone, natural 
enemies of those popular rights which are to them as 
the dew to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among freemen. 
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freemen ntnong Blaves^ grew into importance. That 
pliysiail force winch, in the dark ages, had belonged 
to the nobles and the commons, and had, far more 
than any chiirter or any assembly, been the saft'guard 
of their privileges, was ttnnsferred entire to the 
Iving. Monartliy gained in two ways. The sovereign 
was strengthened, the subjects iveakened. The great 
mass of the population, deatitnto of all ndlitarj' dis¬ 
cipline and oiganbation, ceased to exercise any in¬ 
fluence by force on political transactions. There have, 
indeed, during the last hundred and flfty years, been 
many popular insurrections in Eurape; but all have 
failed, e.\ccpt those in which the regtilar army has 
been induced to join the disafTected. 

Those legal checks which, while the sovereign ve¬ 
il udned dependent on his subjects, had been adequate 
to the purjwse for which they were designed, w'cre 
now found wanting. The dikes which liad been sttflS- 
cient while the watei's were low were not liigh enough 
to keep out the spring-tide. The deluge passed over 
them; and, accor^ng to the exquisite illustration of 
butler, the formal boundaries whicli laid excluded it, 
now held it in. The old constitutions fared like the 
old shields and coats of mull. They were the de- 
iences of a rude age ; and they cKd well enough 
against the weapons of a rnde age. But new and 
more formidable means of destruction were invented. 
The imciont panopoly became 'useless; and it was 
throa-n aside to rust in lurabcr-rootiis, or exhibitetl 
oTiIy 03 part of an idle pageant. 

Thus absolute monarch)'' was established on the 
Continent. England escaped ; but she escaped very 
norrowly. Happily our insular situation, and the 
IMicific policy of Janic^ rendered standing armies 
unnecessary here, till they had Iwen for some time 
kept up in tiie neighbouring kingdoms. Our piibUo 
men had therefore nn opportunity of watching the 
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effects produciKl by tliis momentous cfiance on "o- 
vernmenta n'bich bore n close analogy to tbat ea^- 
bIJshcd in England. Everywhere they saw the power 
^ the monareh increasing, the resistance of asseni 
blies which were no longer suppoptetl by a national 
force gradually becoming more and more feeble, and 
at length altogether ceding. The friends and the 
enemies of liberty perceived with equal clearuess the 
causes of this general dcHiy. It Js the favourite 
theme of Strafford. He advises the King to procure 
from tlie Judges a recognition of his right to mtsc an 
anny at his pleasure. “Tins place well fortified," 
says he, “ for ever vindicates the monnrchy at home 
from under the conditions aird restraints of subjects," 
^Vc firmly believe that he was In the rlglit. Nay; ive 
bei tcve that, even if no dellberiitc scheme of arbitiwry 
government had been formed by the sovereign and 
his ministers, tliere was gi-eat reason to apprehend a 
naturnl extinction of the Constitution. If, for ex¬ 
ample, Charles had played the part of Gusfavus Adol- 
plius, if lie had carried on a popular war for the 
defence of the Protestant cause in Gennany, if he had 
gratified the national pride by a aeries of Tictoriea, if 
he had formed an army of forty or fifty thousand de¬ 
voted soldiers, we do not see what chanee the nation 
would have had of escaping from despotism. The 
Judges would have given as strong a decision iu 
favour of camp-money as tltcy gave in fiivour of sliip 
nioiicy. If they had been scmpuloua, it would have 
mode little difference. An individual who resiste<l 
would have been treated as Charles treated Eliot, and 
as Strafford nished to treat Humjiden. The Parlia¬ 
ment might have been summoned once in twenty years, 
to congratulate a King on his accession, or to give 
solemnity to some great measure of state. Such had 
been the fate of legislative assemblies as powerful. 
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ns mudi reqxjcted, as liigh-apirit<^, aa tlve English 
T^rds and Commona. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the mins of so 
tinmy free constitutions overthrown or sopped by the 
new tnilitary system, vrere required to intrust tlie 
command of an army and the conduct of the Irish 
^var to a King who had proposed to himself the de¬ 
struction of liberty as the great end of his policy. 
We are decidediy of opinion that it would have l>e(iii 
fatal to comply. Many of those who took the side of 
the King on this question would have cursed their 
umi loyalty, if they had seen him return from war at 
tlie head of twenty thousand troops, accustoinod to 
carnage and free quarters in Irclatid. 

’We think, with Mr. HiUhiin, that many of the 
UoyuUst nobility and gentry were true friends to the 
Constitution, and that, but for the solemn protestations 
by which the King bound himself to govern according 
to the law for the future, they never ivould have 
joined his standard. But surely tliey uiiderrated the 
public danger. Falkland is commonly selected as the 
most respectable specimen of this class. He was 
indeed a man of great talents and of great virtues, 
but, we apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public 
life. He did not perceive that, in such times as those 
on which his lot had fallen, the duty of a statesman 
is to choose the better cause and to stand by it, in 
spite of those excesses by which every cause, hoivever 
good in itself, will be disgraced. The present evU 
always seemed to him the worst. He was always 
going backward and forward; but it should be re¬ 
membered to his honour that it was always from the 
stronger to the weaker side that he deserted. While 
Charles was oppressing the jieople, Falkland was a 
resolute champion of liberty. He attacked Strafford. 
He even concurred in strong measures ngainst Kpis^ 
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copacy. But tlie violence of his imtly annoyed him, 
and drove him to the other party, to bo equally annoyed 
there. Dreading the success of the cause wluch he 
hod espoused, disgusted by tho courtiers of Oxford, as 
he had lieon disgusted by the patriots of Westminster, 
yet Itoimd by honour not to abandon the cause for 
vrhtclt he was in anns, he pined away, neglected hie 
person, went about moaning for peace, and at last 
rushed desperately on deoth, as tho beat refuge in 
sueh miserable times. If he had lived through the 
scenes that followed, we have little doubt that he 
w'ould liave conde;nincd himself to share the exile and 
beggnty of the royal family; tiiat lie would then have 
returned to oppose all their measures; that he would 
have been sent to the Tower by the Commons as a 
stiller of the Popish Plot, and by the King as an 
accomplice in the Rye-House Plot; and that, if he 
Iiad escaped being hanged, first by &rogg3, and then 
by .Tefferies, he would, after manluJly opposing James 
the Second through years of tyranny, have been seized 
with a fit of compassion at tho veiy moment of the 
Revolution, have voted for a regency, and died a non- 
juror. 

Wo do not dispute that the royal party contained 
many excellent men and excellent citizens. But this 
wn say, that they did not discern those times. The 
peculiar glory of the Houses of Parliament is that, in 
the great plague and mortality of constitutions, they 
took their stand between the living and the dead. At 
the very erieis of our destiny, at tho very moment 
when the fato which had possed on every other 
nation was about to pass on England, they arrested 
the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentaiy leaders 
were desirous merely to maintain the old constitution, 
and those who represent them as conspiring to subvert 
it, are equally in error. The old constitution, as wo 
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have attempted to show, couW not bo niaintamed. 
The progress of time, flic increase of wcultli, the 
diffusion of knowledge, the groat change in the Eu* 
ropcan sptom of war, rendered it impossible that any 
of the monarchica of tiie middle egos should continue 
to exist on the old footing. The prerogative of the 
crow'n was constantly adiiuicing. If the privileges 
of the people were to remain absolutely stationary, 
they would relatively retrograde. The inonarchital 
and dcmoeratical parts of tlie gnvenuneut were placed 
in a situation not unlike that of the two brothers in 
the Faiiy Queen, one of whom saw the soil of his 
inheritance doily washed away by the tide and juineil 
to that of his rival. The portions had at first Iwen 
fali'ly meted out. By a natural and constant t ransfer, 
tlie one had been extended; the other had dwindled 
to nothing. A new partition, or a coiujJcnsation, was 
necessary to restore the original cqiiulity. 

it was now, therefore, absolutely necessary to violate 
the formal part of the constitution, in ortler to preserve 
its spirit. This might hare been done, as it was done 
at the Revolution, by cxpcHing the reigning family, 
and cntling to the throue princes who, relying solely 
on an elective title, would find it necessary to i>espect 
the privileges and follow the advice of the assemblies 
to wliicU thi^ owed every thing, to pass every biU 
which the Legislature strongly pressed upon them, 
and to fill the oflicea of state with men in wdiom the 
Legislature confided. But, us the two Houses did not 
choose to change the dynasty, it was necessary tliat 
they should do directly what at the Revolution was 
done indirectly. Kothing is inoi'c usual than to hear 
it said that, if the Ilouees had contented theniselves 
ivith making such a reform in the govemiiieni under 
Charles as was afterwards made under William, they 
would have had the highest claim to iiatioiuil gratitude ^ 
and that in their violence they overshot the mark. 
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llut how was it possible to make such a Bcttlcment 
under Charles ? Charks was not, like WiUuiin and the 
princes of the HaiiovcriaD line, bound by community 
of interests and duiigeis to tlie Parliament. It was 
tliorefore necessary that he should he bound by tretity 
and statute. 

Mr, riallam reprobates, in language winch has a 
little surprised us, the niuctecn propositions into 
w'luch the Parliamofit digested its stieme. Is it 
possildc to doubt tliat, if James the Second had 
remained in the island, and had been suffered, as he 
probably would in tlmt case ha\’B been suffered, to keep 
bis crown, conditions to tlic full os hard would have 
l)cen imposed on him ? On the otiier hand, we fully 
admit that, if the Long Parliament bod pronounced 
the departure of Charles from Loudon an abdication, 
and tiod called Essex or Nortliumbcrlond to the 
throne, the new prince might have safely been suffered 
to reign witiiont such restrictions. His situation 
would have been a sufficiciit guarantee. 

In the nineteen propositions we see vciy^ little to 
blame except the articles against the Catholics. These, 
however, were in the spirit of tliat age; and to some 
sturdy churchmen ui our own, they may seem to (mI- 
liatc even the good whicli the Long Parliament effected. 
Tlie regulation with respect to new creations of Peers 
is the only other article about which we entertain 
any doubt. One of the propositions is that the 
judges shall hold their offices during good behaviour. 
To this surely no exception iriil be taken. The right 
of directing tfic education and marriage of the 
princes was most prope?rly claimed by the Parliament, 
on the same ground on which, after the Revolution, 
it was enacted, that no king, on pain of forfeiting his 
throne, should espouse a Papist. Unless we condemn 
the statesmen of the Rcwlution, who conceived that 
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Engknd could not safely be governed by a sovereign 
married to a Cat holic queen, we can scartsely condemn 
the Long Parliament because, having a sovereign so 
situated,'they thought it necessary to place him nnder 
strict restrainta. The Influence of Henrietta Maria 
had already heen deeply felt in political affairs. In 
the regulation of her family, in the eduction and 
marriage of her children, it was still more likely to he 
felt. There might be another Catholic queen; possibly, 
a Catholic king. Little as we are disposed to join in 
the vulgar clamour on this subject, we think tli at such 
an event ought to he, if possible, averted ; and tiiis 
could only be done, if Clmrlea was to be left on the 
throne, by placuig bis domestic arrangements under 
the control of Parlittnicnt^ 

A veto on the appointment of truiiiatera \tm tie* 
nianded. But this veto Parliament has Yitiually pos¬ 
sessed e ver since the Revolution - It is no doubt veiy 
far better that this power of the Legislature should lie 
exercised as it is now exercised, when any groat occa¬ 
sion calls for intcrferencei than thut at every change the 
Commons should have to signify their approbation or 
disapprobation in form* BuL unless a new family had 
been placed on the throne, we do not see how tlib power 
could have been exercised as it is now exercised* e 
again repeat, that no restmints which could be im^ 
posed on the princes who reigned after the lie volution 
could have added to the security which their title 
afforded* They ivere compelled to court their parha- 
nients. But from Gbarles nothing was to ho expecte^l 
which was not set doiiTO in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up 
his negative on acts of Parliament. But the Com* 
mous had certaiuly shown a strong dis|)ositiou to ex¬ 
act this security ^so. “Such a doctrine/* says Mr* 
Halhmi, “ was in this country as repugnant to the 
whole history of our laws, os it >vas incompatible with 
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tlic fiuiisi stCTicc of the moniirchy in iitiy tiling moixi 
tliftu & nominal preeminence." Xovv this article iias 
be™ as completely carried into eficct by the Eevo- 
Intion (w if it had been formally inserted in the Bill 
of Eights and the Act of Settlement. ’VVe are sur¬ 
prised, we confess, that Mr. blallam should attach so 
much^ importance to a prerogative which has not been 
exercised for a hundred and thirty ycars^ which pro¬ 
bably will never be cserciHcd again, and which can 
scarcely, in any conceivable case, be c^tcrcised for a 
salutary purpose, 

But the great security, the flecurity without which 
every other would Iiavo been insufficient, was the power 
of the sword. This both parties thoroughly understood. 
The Parliament insisted on liaving the command of 
the militia and the direction of the Irish war. ** By 
God, not for an iiour 1 ” exclaimed the King. “ Keep 
the militia,'' said tlic (iuceu, after the defeat of the 
roj'al pjirty : “ Keep the militia ^ that will bring back 
every thing." That, by the old constitution, no mili- 
tarj' authority was lodged in the Parliament, Mr. 
Ha Ham has clearly shown. That it is a species of au¬ 
thority Avhich ought not to be permanently lotigctl in 
large and divided assemblies, must, we think, in fair¬ 
ness be conceded. Oppoaitiou, publicity, long discus¬ 
sion, frequent compromise; these arc the characteristics 
of tl ic proceed i ngs of such assoinblles. Uni ty, secrecy, 
decision, arc the qualities which militaiy arrangements 
require. There were, tlierefore, serious objections to 
the proposition of the Houses on this subject. But, on 
the other hand, to trust such a king, at such a crisis, 
irith tlie very weapon which, in hands less danger¬ 
ous, had destroyed so many free constitutions, would 
ha ve been the ext reme of rashness. The jealousy with 
which the oliprchy of Venice and the States of Holland 
regarrled their generals and armies induced them per- 
petuaily to interfere in mattcfB of which they were in- 
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compcti!!!* to j udgc, Tl lii pUcy secured tliem atminst 
tnilitaiy usurpation, but placed them under great dis^ 
jidvantagcs in imr. The uncontrollGd pwer ’vvhich the 
King of France escrciacd over Ills troops enabled him 
to comjuer ins enemies, but enabled him also to op¬ 
press hU people. IVaa there any intermediate con ? 
Kone, we confess, altogether free from objection. 
"But, on tbe wliole, wc conceire that tlie beat measure 
would have hcen tliot whicli the Parliament over and 
over proposed, namely, that for a limited time the 
pwer of the sword should Ije left to tlie two Houses, 
and that it siiould revert to the Crown when the con¬ 
stitution should be ftnnly established, and when tlie 
new securities of freedom should be so fiir strengthened 
by prescription that it would be difficult to employ 
even a standing army for the piirpsc of subverting 
them. 

Mr. Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily 
have been compromised, by cnacthig tlint the Iving 
should have no pwer to keep a standing army on 
foot without the consent of Parliament- He reasons 
03 if the question hod been merely theoretical, and as 
if at that time no army had l>een wanted. “ The 
kingdom,” he says, “ might have well dispensed, in 
that age, with any military organization.” Ifow, we 
think that ^Ir. H alla m overlooks tlie most imjxirtant 
circumstance in the whole case. Ireland was actually 
in rebellion; and a great expedition would obviously 
be necessary to reduce that kingdom to obedience. 
The Houses bad therefore to consider, not on abstract 
question of low, but an urgent practical questioiii 
directly involving tlie safety of the state. Tiiey liad 
to consider the expediency of immediately giving n- 
great army to a King who was at least as desirous to 
put down the Parliament of Kngland as to conquer 
the insurgents of Irehind. 

Of course we do not mean to defend all the mea¬ 
sures of the Houses. For from it, Tiicrc never 
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It perfect raan. It would, therefore, be tlre^lieiglit of 
absurdity to expect a perfect i>atty or u perfect 
sembly. For large bodies are far more likely to err 
tliaii iiidividiials. The are inflamed by syin- 

pHthy; the fear of pmiisliment and the sense of shaine 
are diniinisheil by partition. Every day we see men 
tlo for their faction what they would die rather than 
do for themselves* 

Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens, in which 
tlic right and wrong are so exituiartely divided that 
all tljc right lies on one side, and ul! the wrong on 
the other. But here was a scldiiin which icjiarated a 
grt^at nation into two parties. Of these parties, each 
waH composed of many sninller ]turtles. Each con- 
taineJ many members, who dlifered far less from ^bdr 
moderate u{>pyiients ihan from their violent a Hies* 
Kiti:h reckoned luiioiig its snpportei-s many who were 
determined in their choice hy some accident of birth, 
of connexion, or of local situation. Kueli of them 
atti'actcd to itself in multitudes tliose fierce and turbid 
spirits, to whom the clouds and whiidwinds of the 
politic^d hurricane ore tlie atinospiLcre of life. A 
party, like u camp, lias its sutlers and camp'followers, 
ns vvcll ws its soldiers. In Us progress it collects rotmd 
$t a vast rctiiiiie, composed of [>eoplc who thrive by 
its custom OF lire amused by its display, wdio may l>c 
sometimes reckoned, in an osfcntidioiis ennuieration, 
as forming a part of it, but who give no aid to jta oper¬ 
ations, and take but a languid interest In its success, 
who rtilax its discipline and di^rhonour its flag by 
tlioir irregularities, and whOp after a disaster, are per¬ 
fectly ready fo cut the throats and rifle the baggage 
of their companions^ 

Thus it is in every great division ; and thus it was 
in our civil war. On both sides there was, undoubt¬ 
edly, enough of crime and enough of error to disgust 
any man who did not reflect that the whole histoiy of 
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the specif is tmiile up of little except crimes iiiiil 
errors. ilisjinthTOpy is not the temper which qimH- 
fiea a man to act in great affairs, or to judge of them. 

“Of the Parliament/' says Mr. Ilallam, ‘'it may 
be soid^ 1 think, with not greater severity than truth, 
that scarce two or three public acta of justice, hu- 
nioriity, or generosity, and very few of politick wisdom 
or courage, arc recorded of them, from their quarrel 
with the King, to their cxpvilsion by Crom^velL"' 
Those who may agree with us in the opitnon wliielj 
we have expressed aa to the original demands of the 
Parliament ^-ill scarcely concur in this strong cen- 
Buce. The propositions which the Ilouacs made at 
Oxford, at Uxbridge, and at Newcastle, were in atrict 
accordance with these demands. In the darkest pe¬ 
riod of the war, they showed no disposition to con¬ 
cede any vital principle. In the fulness of their 
success, they allowed no disposition to encroach be¬ 
yond these lumta. In this pcspcct we cannot hut 
think that they showed justice and generosity, as 
well as political wisdom and courage* 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. 
We fully agree with Mr. llalhim in reprobating theii 
treatment of Laud* For the indmdual, inde^, we 
entertain a more unmitigated contempt than for any 
other character in our history. The foudneaa \sith 
which a portion of the church regards hia memoiy, 
<^n be compared only to that perversity of aSictiou 
which Bometimea leads a mother to select the monster 
or the idiot of the family aa the object of her especial 
favour. Mr. HaUam has incidentally oliscrvcd, that, 
in the correspondence of I.aud with Strafford, there 
are no indications of a sense of duty towards God or 
man. The admirers of the Archbishop have, in con¬ 
sequence, inflicted upon the public a eroivd of ex¬ 
tracts designed to prove the contrary* Now, in oh 
those passages, we see nothing which a prelate 05 
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wickeJ m Pope Alexander or Cardiiml Buboia might 
not have ivritten. Those paai^agea indicate no 
of duty to Gcd or man, but aimply a strong interest in 
the prosperity and dignity of the order to which the 
^vriter belonged f an mlerost which, when kept within 
certain liinit^^ does not deserve censure, but which 
can never Ije considered as a \irtue. Laud is anxiouB 
to accounnodatc satisfactorily tlie disputes in the 
Ifniversit}* of Dublin, lie regrets to hear that a 
church ia used as a stable, and Biat tile benefices of 
Ireland are very poor* lie is desirous that, however 
smuU a congregation may be, service should be regn- 
lairly perTorined- He expresses a wish that the judges 
of the court before which questions of tithe are gene* 
rally brought should be selected with a view to the 
interest of the clGrgj\ All this may be very proper j 
and it may be very pro|x‘r that an alderman should 
stand up for the Colls of bis borough, and an l^ast 
India dirt'etor for the charter of hJs Company* But 
it is ridiculous to say that these tilings indicate piety 
and benevolence. No primate, though he were the 
most abandoned of mankind, could msh to see the 
body, \rith tlie infiuence of which his own influence 
was identlail, degraded in the public cstiinatioii by 
internal dissensions, by the ruinous state of its cxlificcs, 
and by the slovenly perfommnee of its rites* 
W'illingly acknowledge tbit the particular letters in 
question have very litticiiarm in them ; a oomplinieiit 
which cannot often be jiaid either to the ^vritings or 
to the actions of Laud. 

Bad 03 tile Archbishop w^as, however, be was not a 
tralt<ir within the statute. Nor WTis he by any means 
so formidable as to be a proper subject for a retro¬ 
spective ordinance of the Lcgishiture. His irdnd Lad 
not expansion enough to comprehend a great scheme, 
good or bad. His oppressive acts were not, like those 
of the Earl of Strafford, parts of ati extensive system* 
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They were the luxuries in which n tnenn and imtnble 
disposition indulges itself from dny to diiy, tlie ex* 
cesses imtund to a little mind ui a great place. The 
severest punishment which the two llouica could 
hiivc inflicted on him would Imve tx-en to set him at 
liljerty and send him to Oxibrd. There he might 
have staid, tortured by his own diabolical teinjwr, 
hungering for Puritans to piUorj’and inunglc, plaguing 
the Csn'ftliers, for want of sotnelxidy else to plaguy 
with his p’cvlshncsa and absurdity, pTfonning gri¬ 
maces and antics in the cathedral, continuing that 
incompamble dinrj% wliith we never ace without for* 
getting the vices of his heart in the imbocillty of Ida 
inteUcct, minuting down hts dreams, counting the 
drops of blood which fell from Ins nose, ivatchlug 
the direction of the salt, and listening for the note of 
the screech-owls. Contemptuous me ivy >^tis the only 
vengeance which it become the Parliament to take on 
such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed 
great errors in the conduct of the war, or rather one 
great error, wbicli brought their ufTairs into a con* 
dition requiring the most pcnlous expedients. The 
pirliamentury lenders of w'hat may ho called the first 
genoration, Hasex, Manchestor, Northumbcrbuid, Hol¬ 
lis, even Pym, all the most eminent men, in short, 
Ilnmjidcn excepted, were inclined to half measures. 
They dreaded a decisive victory almost os tnndi as a 
decisive overthrow. They wished to bring the Iving 
into a situation which might render it necessary for 
him to gmut their just and wi&o demands, but not to 
subvert: tbo constitution or to change the dymistj'- 
They were afraid of serving the purposes of those 
fierce and determined eiieinlcs of monarchy, who 
now began to show themselves in tlie lower ranks 
of the pirty. The war was, therefore, conducted 
in a languid and ineflicient inamier. A resolute 
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Itiider miglit hnve brougJit it tso a close Lq a montli. 
At tlie end of thi^iee campai^s, bowever, the event 
&till dubious; and tliat it had not been decidedly 
m I favourable to the catise of liberty principally 
owing to the skill and energy which the more vio¬ 
lent Koiindheade had displayed in ^ubordinatG situa* 
tions. The conduct of Fairtux and Cromwell at 
Marston had exhibited a jemarki^ble contrast to that 
of Easex at Edgdulb and to that of Waller at Lans- 
dowTie. 

If there be any tnitli established by the universal 
experience of nationSs it is this* that to carry the 
spirit of peace into war is a weak and cruel policy. 
The time of negotiation is the time for deliberation 
and dclay^ lint ivhcn un extreme cose calls for that 
remedy which Is in its own nature most violent, and 
which* in such cases* is a remedy only because it is 
violent* it is idle to tliiuk of mitigating and diluting. 
Langiud war can do nothing whidi m^otiation or 
submission will not do better: and to act on any 
other principle is, not to save blood and money, but 
to squander them. 

This the porllamentaiy leaders found. The third 
year of hostilities was drawing to a elosc; and they 
hud not conquered the King. They had not obtained 
even those advantages wliicli they had expected fTOin 
a pohey obviously erroneous in a military point of 
vicw% They had wished to husband their rescuirccs. 
They tiow found that, in enterprises like iheirs, par¬ 
simony h the worst profusion. Tliey had hojwd to 
effect n reconciliation^ The event taught them tliat 
the best way to conciliate is to bring the ’work of 
destruction to a speedy termination. By their ino- 
duratlon many hves and much property had been 
wasted. The nngiy' passions which, if the contest 
had been short, would liave died away almost as soon 
as they appeared, had fixed themselves in the fonn 
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of deep and lasting liatred. A military eaate liad 
grown up. Those who had heen induced to take up 
arms hy the patriotic feelings of citizens had be^ 
to entertain the professional feelings of soldiets. 
Above aU, the leaders of the party had forfeited its 
confidence. If they liad, by their valour and^ abilities, 
gained a complete victory, their influence might have 
been sufficient to prevent their associates from abusing 
it. It was now necessary to choose more resolute 
and uncompromising commanders. Unhappily the 
illustrious man who alone united in hiinaell' all the 
talents and virtues which the crisis required, who 
alone could have saved his country from the present 
dangers witliout pinning her into others, tvho alone 
could have united all the friends of liberty in obe¬ 
dience to his commanding genius and liis vcncruble 
name, was no more. SometJiing might still be done. 
The Houses might still avert that worst of all evils, 
the triumphant return of an imperious and unprin¬ 
cipled master. They might still preserve London tiom 
all the horrors of rapine, auisaacre, and lust. But 
their hopes of a victory as spotless as their cause, of 
a reconriliation which might hnit together the hearts 
of all honest Knglishinon for the defence of the puhlic 
good, of durable tranquillity, of tern [derate freedom, 
were buried in the grave of Hampden, 

The self-denying ordinance was passed, and tlic 
army was remodelled. These measures were un¬ 
doubtedly full of clanger. But all that ivas left to 
the Parliament w’os to take the less of twfO dangers. 
And we tlnnk that, even if they could have accurately 
foreseen aU that followe<l, their decision ought to have 
been the same. Under any ciremnstances, we should 
have preferred Cromwell to diaries. But there could 
be no comparison between Cromwell and Charles 
victorious, Charles restored, Charles enabled to feed 
fat all the hungry grudges of his smiling rancour and 
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his cringing pride. The next visit of lus Jfajesty to 
his faithful Commons woidd have been more serious 
than that with which he kst honoured them; more 
serious than that which tlioir own General paid them 
some jears after. Tlie King would scarce have Ijccd 
content with prapng that the Lord would deliver 
him from Vane, or with pulling Marten by the cloak. 
If, by fatal mismanagement, nothing was left to Eng¬ 
land but a choice of tyrants, the last tyrant whom she 
should have chosen was Charles. 

From the apprehension of this worst evil the Houses 
were soon delivered by their new leaders. The armies 

Charles were eveiy whera routed, his fastnesses 
fltormed, his party humbled and subjugated. The 
King himself fell into the hands of the Parliament; 
and both the King and the Parliament soon fell into 
the bands of the army. The fate of both the captives 
was the same. J3oth were tTeated alternately with 
respect and wltli insult. At length the natunU life of 
one, and the political life of tiie other, were tormin- 
ated by violence; and the power for which Ijoth had 
struggled was united in a single liand- lien natu¬ 
rally sympathize with the calamities of indhiduals; 
but they are inclined to look on a fallen party with 
contempt rather than with pity. Tims misfortune 
turned the greatest of Parliauients into the despi^ 
Rump, and the worst of Kings into the Blessed 
llar^T. 

Mr. lloUam decidedly condemns the execution of 
Charles; and in all that he says on that subject we 
heartily agree. We fully concur with him in thinking 
that a great social schism, such os the ciril w'ar, is not 
to be confounded with an ordinary treason, and that 
the vanquished ought to be treated according to the 
rules, not of municipal, but of international law. In 
this cose the distinction is of the less im^iortance, be¬ 
cause both international and municipal law were in 
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fuvour of Charles. He was a priaonor of war by the 
former, a King by the latter. By neither was he a 
traitor. If he had been successful, and liad put his 
loading opponents to death, lie would have desetwed 
severe censure; and this without reference to the jus¬ 
tice or injustice of his cause. Yet the opponents of 
Charles, it must be admitted, were technically guilty 
of treason. He might have sent them to the scaflPold 
without violating any established principle of juris¬ 
prudence. lie would not Lave been compclldd to 
overturn the whole constitution in order to reach them. 
Here his own case diflered widely from theirs. Kot 
only was his condemnation in itself a mcasuro which 
only the strongest necessity could idndicatc; but it 
could not bo procured without taking several previous 
steps, every one of wbicli would have required tlic 
strongest necessity to vindicate it. It could not Im 
procured without dissolving the government by mih* 
rary force, without establish trig precedents of the most 
tUmgerous description, without creating ditEculties 
ivhich tho next ten years were siient in removing, 
without pulling dmvn institutiouB which it soon became 
necessary to reconstruct, and setting up others which 
almost every muu was soon impatient to destroy. It 
ivas necessary to atrihe the House of tords out of the 
cons titution, to exclude members of the House of Com- 
mons by force, to make a new crime, a new tribunal, 
a neiv mode of procedure. The whole legislative and 
judicial sptems were trampled down for the purpose 
of taking a single head, Kot only those ports of the 
constitution wliich the republicans were desirous to 
destroy, but those which they ivished to retain and 
exalt, were deeply Injured by tliesc tmusactioua- 
Iligh Courts of Justice began to usurp the functions 
of Junes. The remaining delegates of the people were 
soon driven from their seats by the some military I'to- 
lence which hud enabled tlicrn to exclude their col* 
leagues. 
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If Charles had been the last of his lino, there would 
have been an intelligible reason for putting liira to 
death. But the blow whicli tcimmated his life nt 
once transferred the liUcgiance of every Ro^'alist to an 
h<;ir, and ati heir who was at liberty. To bill the 
individual was, under sucli circumstances, not to 
destroy, but to release the King, 

We detest the character of Charles; but a man 
ought not to be removed by a law ex postfacio, even 
constitutionally procured, merely because he is dc* 
testable. Me must also very' (hmgerous. We can 
scarcely coDceivo that any danger wLicli a state can 
apprehend from any individual could justily the vio¬ 
lent measures which wero necessary to procure a 
sentence against Charles. But in fact the tlonger 
amounted to nothing. There was Indeed danger 
from the attachment of a large party to his offiw. 
But this danger ills execution only increased, IJis 
l>ersonaI influence was little inJi'CcJ. He had lost 
(ho confidence of every party. Ciiurehraon, Catholics, 
Presbji:crinns, Indcpondents, his encniiesi Ills fneiida, 
iiis t«>ls, EnglUh, Scotch, Irish, all divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of his people had been deceived by liLm. 
ills most attached councillors turned away with shame 
and anguish from his false and holJow polity, plot in¬ 
tertwined with plot, mine sprung beneath minc^ agents 
disarmed, promises evaded, one pledge given in pri¬ 
vate, another in puUic. “OJi, Mr. Sccrefaiy’,'’ siys 
Clarendon, in a letter to Nidi ohm, ** those stratag^-nis 
have given me more sad hours thiin idl the misfortunes 
in «wr which have hefidleti tiie King, and look like 
tlie effects of Ood’s anger towards us,” 

The abilities of Charles were not foimidublc. His 
taste in the tine arts was mdeed exquisite; and 
few modem sovereigns imve written or spoken 
better. But he wos not fit for active life . in ne¬ 
gotiation he was always tty ing to dupe othen, and 
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duping only libnsolf. As a soldier, he feeble, 
dilutoiy, and miserably wanting, not tn jwiwnal 
courafic, but in tlie presence of mind which bis sta^ 
tion required. His delay at Gloucester sav^ the 
parliamentary party from destraction. At ^tischy, 
in the ver^' crisis of Ins fortune, bis n-ant of self* 
possesion Bprefid a fatal panic through hi8 army. 
The story which Clarendon tells of that affair 
minds ns of the excuses by which Bessus arid Bobadil 
explain their cudgelling^. A Scotch nobleman^ it 
seems, begged tbc King not to run upon his death, 
took hold of his bridle, and turned his horse round. 
No man who had much Yalue for his life would have 
tried to perform the same friendly office on that day 
for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dun' 
gerouB, a violent death. Ills tyranny could not break 
the high spirit of the English people. His arms could 
not conquer, his arts could not deceive them ; but his 
humiliatian and Ids execution melted them into a ge¬ 
nerous compassion. Men who die on a Bcaffold for 
political otfeneca almost alvrays die well. The eyes 
of thousands are fixed upon tliem. Enemies and ad¬ 
mirers are watching their demeanour. Every tone of 
voicej every change of colon is to go doi^m to poste¬ 
rity. Escape is impossible. Supplication is vain. In 
such a situation, pride and despair have often l>een 
known to nerve the weakest minds with fortitude 
adequate to the occasion.. Charles died patiently and 
bravely not more patiently or bravely, indeed, than 
many other victims of political rage; not more pa¬ 
tiently or bravely than his oivii Judges, who were not 
only killed, but tortured; or than Vane, who had 
always been considered as a timid man. However, 
the fong^s conduct during his trial and at his execu¬ 
tion nmde a prodigiotis impression. His subjects be¬ 
gan to love his memoTy^ as heartily as they lind hated 
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hIs person j and posterity has cstimatoil liis cliaractcr 
from his death rnther than from his life. 

To represent Charles ns a martyr in the cause of 
Episcopacy is absurd. Those who put him to death 
cared as little for the Assembly of Divines ns for the 
Convocation, and would, in nil probability, only hnve 
hate<l him the more if he had ngreed to set up the 
Presbyterian discipline. Indeed, in spite of the opi* 
iiiou of Mr. Ilalhirn, we arc inclined to tliink that the 
attachment of Charles to the Church of England was 
altogether political, Ilunuin nature is, we admit, so 
capricious that tlierc may bo a single sensitive point 
in a conscience which every where else is callous. A 
man without truth or hiimuiuty may have some 
strange scruples alx^ut a trifle. There was one devout 
iivarrior in the royal camp whose piety bore a great 
resemblance to that which is ascribed to the King. 
We mean Colonel Tu rn or. That gallant CavoHer wm 
lianged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious bur¬ 
glary. At the gallows he told the crowd that liis 
mind received great consolation from one reflection: 
be had alwnvs taken off his hat wben he went into 

if 

ft diurdi. The chftruet4;r of Charles would aearcely 
rise in our esdmiition, if wo believed that he was 
pricked in conscionce after the manner of this worthy 
loyalist, and thatj while violating nit the fir^t rules 
of Christian moraliiyj he was sincerely scrupulous 
about church-goverfiment* But we acquit him of 
such weakness. In 1641^ he deliberately confirmed 
the Scotch Declaration which stated that the govern¬ 
ment of the church hy archhishope and bishops was 
contrary to the word of Cod. In i645| he appears 
to have offered to set up Popery in Ireland- That a 
King who had estahlJshed the Presbji:erian religion 
iu one kingdom^ and who was willing to establish the 
Catlioiie religion in anotherj should have insurmount- 
iible sempics nI>ont the ecclesiastical constitution of 
YOU. i. N 
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the thincl, Is altogether incredible. He liimsclf saya in 
his letters that he looks on Episcopacy as a stronger 
support of monarchical power than even tlie army. 
From causes which we hove already considered^ 
Established Church had been, since the Reformation, 
tlie great bulwark of tlie prerogative, Charlea wished, 
therefore, to preserve it. He thought himself uecqs* 
sary both to the Parliament and to the army. He 
did not foresee, till too late, that, by paltering w'ith 
the Presbyterians, he should put both them and him¬ 
self into the power of a fiercer and more daring party 
If he luid foreseen it, wc suspect that the royal blood 
which still cries to Heaven, evciy thirtieth of January, 
for judgments only to be avert^ hy salt-fish and egg- 
sauce, would never have been shed. One who laid 
swallowed the Scotch Declaration would scarcely 
strain at the Covenant. 

Tlie death of Charles and the strong mcasnres 
which led to it raised Cremwell to a height of power 
fatal to the infant Commonwealth- Ko men occupy 
so splendid a place in histoiy as those who Iiave 
founded monarchies on the ruins of republican insti¬ 
tutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is assuredly 
of the moat seductive and dansiling kind. In nations 
broken to the curb, in nations long accustomed to be 
(nmsfcTTcd from one tynmt to another, a man with¬ 
out eminent qualities may caally gain supreme power. 
The dei'cctiou of a troop of guards, a conspiracy of 
eunuchs, a popular tumult., might place an indolent 
senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the 
Koiuan world. Similar revolutiotis have often oc¬ 
curred in the despotic states of Asia. But a com¬ 
munity wLicii has heard the voice of truth and ex¬ 
perienced the pleasures of liberty, in which the inciits 
of statesmen and of systems arc freely canvassed, in 
Tvhich obedience is paid, not to persons, but to laws, 
in which magistrates arc regarded, not. os the lordst 
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but aa the servants of tlie public iit wliieh the ex* 
citement of party is a aeccssaiy of life, in %vhich poli¬ 
tical warfare ts reduced to a system of tactics j such a 
community is not easily reduced to servitude. Iknsts 
of buidcn may easily be managed by a new master. 
But will the wild ass submit to tbc bonds ? 'Will the 
iinicom serve and abide by the crib f Will leviathan 
hold out his nostrils to the hook ? The mytholo^cal 
conqueror of the East, whose enchantments reduced 
ivild beasts to tlic tameness of domestic cattle, and 
who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is 
but an inperfect type of those extroordinaiy minds 
which have thrown a spell on the fierce spirits of 
nations unaccustomed to control, and have compelled 
Ihctions to obey their reins and swell their 
triimph. The enterprise, be it good or had, is one 
which requires a truly great man. It dnmufida 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, conspi- 
cnons virtues, or vices so splendid and aUuring as to 
resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous under¬ 
taking form a very small and a very remarkable 
class. Parents of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, they unite in 
themselves the characteristics of the system which 
springs from them, and those of the system from which 
they have sprung. Their reigns sliinc with a double 
light, the hist and dearest rays of deporting frccdoni 
mingled with the first and brightest glories of empire 
in its dawn. The high qualities of such a prince lend 
to despotism itself a charm drawn from the liberty 
under which they were formed, and which they have 
destroyefl. Jlc resembles an European who settles 
within the Tropics, and carries thither the strength and 
the energetic liublts acquired in regions more propitious 
to the Constitution. He differs ns widely from princes 
nursed in the purple of imperial cradles, as the com* 
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pauions of Gama from tholr dwarfish and imbccila 
progony which, bom in a climate unfavomrahle to its 
growth and beauty, degenerates more and more, at 
every descent, from the qualities of the original con¬ 
querors. 

In this class three men stand preeminent, Casap, 
Cromwell, and Bonaparte. The highest place in this 
remarkable triumvirate bclougs undoubtedly to Cmsar. 
He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of Crom¬ 
well; and he possessed also, what neither Cromwell 
nor Bonaparte possessed, learning, taste, wit, elo¬ 
quence, the sentiments and the manners of an accom¬ 
plished gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon Mr. Halkm has 
instituted a parallel, scarcely less ingenious than tliat 
which Burke has drawn between Richard Cocur de 
Lion and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. In this 
parallel, however, and indeed throughout his work, 
wc think that ho hardly gives Cromwell fair mea¬ 
sure, ** Cromwell,” says he, “ far unlike liis antitype, 
never showed any signs of a legislative mind, or any 
desire to place his renown on that noblest basis, the 
amelioration of social institutions.” The difiercnce in 
this respect, we conceive was not in the character of 
the men, but in the character of the revolutions by 
means of w'bich they rose to power. The civil war in 
England had been undertaken to defend and restore; 
the republicans of France set tbemselves to destroy. 

In England, the principles of the common law had ^ 
never been disturbed, and most even of its forms had 
been held sacred. In France, the law and its minis* 
ters had been swept away togcthci'. In France, there* 
fore, legislation necessarily became the first business 
of the first settled government which rose on the ruins 
of the old system. The admirers of Inigo Jones have 
always maintained that his works are inferior to those 
of Sir Christopher Wren, only because the great fire of 
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London gave Wren such a field for tlie diaplny of his 
I>owcra aa no architect in the history of the world ever 
possessetU Shnilar allowance must be mode for Crom* 
wclL If he erected little that whs new, it was bocaiue 
there hud been no general devastation to clear a space 
for him. As it ^vna, he reformed the representative 
system in a moat judicious manner. He rendered tlie 
administration of justice uniform througimut the 
island. Wo will quote ft passage fram his speech to 
the Parliament in September, lG5fi, which contains^ 
we think, simple and rude as the diction is, stronger 
indications of a legislative mind, than are to be found 
iri the whole range of orations delivered on such oo* 
cusions before or since- 

** There is one general grievance In the nation. It 
is the law. 1 think, I may say it, I have us emi¬ 
nent judges in this land as iiave been had, or that 
the nation has had for these natny years. Truly, I 
could be particular as to tho executive part, to tl>e 
administration; but that would trouble you. But the 
truth of it is, there arc wicked and abominable laws 
that will be in your power to alter. To hang a man 
for sixpence, threepence, I know not what,—to hang 
for a trifle, atid prdon murder, is in the ministration 
of the hiw through the ill framing of it. 1 have 
known in my experience abominable murders quittefl; 
and to see men lose their lives for petty matters t 
This is a thing that God will reckon for; and 1 wish 
it may not lie upon this nation a rlny longer tlian you 
have an opportunity to give a remedy; and I hope I 
shall cheerfully join with you in it." 

Air, TTalLam truly says that, though it is Impossible 
to rank Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet 
“ his exploits were os much above the level of his 
contemporaries, and more the efiects of an original 
uneducated capacity." Bonaparte was trained in the 
best military schools; the army which he ted to Italy 

* a 
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one of tlic finest tlmt ever existed. Croinwcll 
pissed lib youth tind the prime of liis manhooil in a 
civil aitimtion. He never looked on war till he was 
more than forty years old- He had first to form 
himself, and then to form his troops. Out of raw 
levies he created an army, tlic bravest and the best 
disciplined, the most orderly in peace, and tlic most 
terrible in war, that Europe had seen. He called this 
body into existence. He led it to conquest. He 
never fought a battle without gaming it. He never 
gained a battle without annihilating the force opposed 
to him. Yet Ids victories were not the highest glory 
of his militaiy system. The respect which bis troops 
paid to property, their attachment to the laws and 
religion of their countiy, their submission to the 
civil power, tlieir tempemnee, their intelligence, their 
industry, are without paraUe]. It was after the 
Hestoration that the spirit which their great leader 
hud infused into them was most signoUy displayed. 
At the command of the established government, an 
established government ivhich had no means of en¬ 
forcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs 
no enemy had ever seen, cither in domestic or in 
continental war, laid down their arms, and retired 
into the mass of the people, thenceforward to be dis¬ 
tinguished only by superior diligence, sobriety, and 
regularity in the pursuits of peace, from the other 
members of the community which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his adrainis* ^ 
tration, we think Cromwell far superior to Na|>olcon, 

" In civil government,’' says Mr. Hollam, there can 
be no adequate parallel betiveen one who had sucked 
only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and one to 
whom the stores of reason and philosophy were open.’* 
fhcac expressions, it seems to us, convey the highest 
eulogium on our great countryman. Reason and 
philosophy did not teach the conqueror of Buro(>c to 
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coDiniund liis or to pursue, as a first object, 

the finppiness of liis people. They did not prevent 
him from risking his ffime and his power in a frantic 
contest iigainst the principles of humfin nature and 
the laws of flie physical world, against tlie rage of 
the ivintcr oTid tiio liberty of the sea. They did not 
exempt him from the influence of tliat moat pernicious 
of euperstitions, a presumptoiis fatalism. They did 
not preserve liim from the inebriation of prosperity, or 
restrain him from indecent f|Ueru]ou5ness in adversity. 
On the other hand, the flmaticism of Grom well newr 
urged him on impracticable ttndertakings, or confused 
fiis perception of the public good. Our countiymati, 
inferior to llonaparte in invention, ^vas far superior to 
him in 'tvisdom. 'I'he French Frnperor is among con¬ 
querors what Voltaire is among writers, a miraculous 
child. His splendid genius was frtajucntly clouded 
by fits of humour as alwiirdly perverse as Uiosc of 
the pet of tlie nnrsery, wlio quarrela ivith his food, 
and dashes his playthings to pieces. Cromwell wiis 
emphatically a man. He pejsst-ssed, in an eminent 
degi^ that masculine and full-grown robustness (if 
mind, that equally difftiseil intellectual liealth, whicli, 
if our nationid partiality docs not mislead us, lias 
peculiarly ciiiiracteriaed the great men of Englutub 
Never was any ruler bo conspicuously bom for sovi*- 
Tcignty. The cup which has intoxicated almost nil 
others sobered him. Mia spirit, restless from its own 
buoyancy in a lower spiicre, repostsJ in majestic pla- 
ciditv as soon as it had reached the level congenial to 
it. He lind nothing in common with that large class 
of men who distinguish themselves in subordinate 
posts, and whose incapacity liecomcs obvious as soon 
as the public voice summons them to take the Icud. 
Knpidly as his fortimca grew, his mind expanded 
more rapidly sriU. Insignificant as a private citizen, 
he was a great general; he was a still greater prince. 
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Nfipoleoii hnd A thcAtiical mnnnci', in wliieh tlic 
coiirscncss of a iwolutlonttry guard-room was blenilcd 
with the ceremony of the old Court of Versailles* 
Cromwell, by the confession even of his enemies, ex¬ 
hibited in bis demeanour the simple and natural 
nobleness of a man neither ashamed of bis origin nor 
vain of bb elevation, of a man who bad found bis 
proptT place in society, and who felt secure that he 
was competent to fill it. Easy, even to familiarity, 
wliere his own dignity was concerned, he was punc¬ 
tilious only for his country. 11 is o^m character he 
left to take care of itself; he left it to lie defended by 
his victories in wnr, and bis reforms in peace. But 
he was a jealous and implacable guardian of the public 
honour. He suffered a crasy Quaker to insult him in 
the gallery of \niitehall, and revenged himself only by 
liberating him and giving him a dinner. But he was 
prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the 
blood of a private Englishman. 

No sovereign ever carried to the thixme so large a 
portion of the best qualities of the middling orders, so 
strong a sympatliy ivith the feelings and interests of 
his people. He was sometimes driven to arbit rary 
measures; but he had a high, atout, honest, English 
heart. Hence it was that be loved to surround his 
throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it 
Was that he allowed so large a share of political liberty 
to his subjects, and that, even when an opposition dan¬ 
gerous to bis power and to his person almost com¬ 
pelled him to govern by the sword, he was still 
anxious to leave a germ from which, at a more favour^ 
able season, free inst i tutions migh t spring. We fi rmly 
^licve that, if bis first Parliament had not commenced 
its debates by disputing Ida title, his government 
would have been os mild at homo as it was energetic 
and able abroail. He was a soldier; be had risen by 
war. Had bis ambition been of on impure or selfish 
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kind, it ivoukl have bc^-n exiny for him to plunge lii^ 
country into contiJieuUil hostilitius on a kige geale, 
and to dazzle the restless factions which he rilled^ hy 
t}ie splendour of his victories. Some of lib ewemie» 
liave snccringly remarked, that in the successes ob¬ 
tained under kis atbuiuistrution he had no ]»crsoiial 
elm re; as if a imn who hud rai^d hint^lf from oh* 
scurity to emjdre solely by hk iiiilitary talents could 
have any unworthy reason for shniiklng fi-oiii iniliUiry 
enterprise* Tina reproach is hb higljcst glory* In 
the sueceas of the English navy he could have no aclfiah 
interest. Its trianiplis added nothing to liia fame; 
its increase added notiiing to his means of overawing 
Ids eneiidea; its great leader was not his friend. Yet 
he took a j^culiar pleasui^ in encouraging that noble 
ser\ke wliich^ of all the instruments employed by an 
English govern men tj is the most impotent forniischief, 
and the most |jowerfuI fur good. His aiiinh list ration 
vras gloriousj hut with no vulgar glory. It not 
one of those jK^riods of overstrained and eoiivulsive 
exertion which necessarily prcnluce dchillty and lan^ 
guor* Its energy was natunilj healthful, temperate. 
He placed England at the head of the rrotestant in* 
terest, And in the first rank of Christian powera. He 
taught every nation to value her fricndgliip and to 
dread her enmity. But he did not squander her 
sources in tv vain attempt fo invest her with that su¬ 
premacy which no power^ in the niodeni system of 
EiirojvOi can safely affeciT or can long retain* 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he 
did not carry the banners of the Commonwealth in 
triumph to distant cApituls, if he did not adorn White* 
hull with Uie spoils of the Stadtbouse and the Louvre^ 
If he did not portion out Fhuiders and Germany into 
princj|tailties for his kinsmen and hia getiendS} he ilid 
not, on the other hamit see his country overrun by 
the urmies of nations which his ambition hiul provokc^l. 
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He did not drag out tho last years of liis life an exile 
and a pri-^ioner, in an unhealthy climate and tinder an 
ungenerous gaoler, Togliig ■vrith the impotent desire 
of vengeance, and broking otrer visions of departed 
gloiy'. tie went down to liis grave in the fulness of 
{Kiwer and htme; and he left to his son an authori^ 
w’hlch any man of ordinary hnnnesa and prudence 
would have retained. 

But tor the ttHsakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the 
opinions which wd have been expressing would, we 
believe, now have formed the orthodox creed of good 
Englishmen. We might now (« writing under the 
government of his Highness Oliver the Fifth or Rich* 
ord the Fourth, Protector, by the grace of God, of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominioas thereto bdon^g. The form of the 
great founder of the dynasty, on horseback, as when 
he led the cliaige at Noseby, or on foot, as when he 
took the mace trom the table of the Coiumons, would 
adorn our squares and overlook our public oftices 
from Gharing-Cross; and sermons in his praise would 
be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of Sep¬ 
tember, by court-chaplains, guiltless of the abomina¬ 
tion of the surplice. 

But, though his memory has not been taken under 
the patronage of any party, though cveiy device has 
been used to blacken it, though to praise him would 
long have been a punisliablc crime, truth and merit 
at last prevail. Cowards who had trembled at 
the very sound of his name, tools of office who, like 
Ikjwning, had been proud of the honour of lacquey* 
ing his coach, might insult him in loyal speeches and 
addresses. Venal poets might transfer to the King 
the same eulogies, little the worse for wear, which 
they had bestowed on the Protector. A fickle mul¬ 
titude might crowd to shout and scoff round the gih- 
betctl remains of the greatest l^rince and Soldier of 
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tljQ age. But ^^‘heu the Dutch ciutnoii startled un 
di'eminiite tyrant in his own paloco^ when thu con- 
tjuests which had been won by the amiie# of Croin- 
well were sold to pamper the liarlots of GJiurles, when 
Engliahinen were sent to fight under fartigti banners, 
against the independence of Europe and tlie I’rotcat* 
ant religioji, many honest Jjearta swelled in secret at 
the thought of one who laid never sugared his country 
to be ill used by any but himself. It must indeed 
have been difficult for any Englishman to see the 
salaried Viceroy of France, at tlie niost important 
crisis of his fate, sauntering through his humm, yawn¬ 
ing and talking nonsense over a dispatcii^ or beslob- 
beritig his brother and his courtiers in a fit of maudlin 
affection, without A respectful and tender remembrance 
of him before W'hose genius the young pride of Louis 
and the veteran cralt of Alazurinc had stood rebuked, 
who bad humbled Spain on the land and lloUand on 
the sea, and whose imjiorial voice iiad arrested tho 
sails of tlie Libyan pi rates and the persecuting firca 
of Rome. Even to tiie present day his cluiracter, 
though constantly attack^, and scarcely c%'er de¬ 
fended, is popular witli the great body of our coun- 
tiymen. 

Tim most hlumenble act of his life was the execution 
of diaries. We have already strongly condemned 
that proceeding; but we by no means consider It as 
one w'liich attaches any peculiar stigma of inliuny to 
the names of those who participated In it. it ^vas an 
unjust and iiijudidous display of violent party spirit; 
but it wTis not a cruel or perfidious mcMisuiiG. It iiad 
oil those features which distinguish the errors of mag¬ 
nanimous and intrepid spirits from base and malignant 
crimes. 

From tho moment tliat Cromwell is dead and bu¬ 
ried, wc go on in almost perfect iuirmony with Mr. 
lloiluni to the end of his book. Tiie timeti which 
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foIloAVcd the Restoration peculiarly reqtnrc that un¬ 
sparing impartiality which is Ins most distingtiishing 
virtue. No port of our history, dnniig the last three 
centuries, presents a spectacle of such general dreari¬ 
ness. The whole breed of our statesmen seems to have 
degenerated; and their moral and intollcctiuil little¬ 
ness strikes us ’ivith the more diHgiist, because we see 
it placed in immediate contrast nith tbc high and ma¬ 
jestic qualities of the race which they succeeded. In 
the great civil war, even the bad cause had been ren¬ 
dered respectable and amiable by the purity and ele¬ 
vation of mind which many of its friends displayed. 
Under Charles the Second, the best and noblest of 
ends was disgraced by means the most cruel and 
sordid. The rage of faction snccecded to the love of 
liberty. Loyalty died away into servility. We look 
in vain among the leading politicians of either side for 
steadiness of principle, or even for that vnilgar fidelity 
to party wliich, in our time, it is esteemed infiimoua 
to violate. The inconsisteiuy, perfidy, and baseness, 
which the leaders constantly practised, which their 
followers defended, and which the great bofly of the 
people regarded, as it seems, ivith little disapproba¬ 
tion, appear in the present age almost incredible. In 
the age of Charles the First, they would, we believe, 
have excited as much astonishment. 

Man, however, is always the same. And when bo 
marked a difierence appears between two generations, 
it is certain that the solution may bo found in their 
respective circumstances. The principal statesmen of 
the reign of Charles the Second were trained during 
the civil war and tbc revolutions which followed if. 
Such a period is eminently favourable to the growth of 
quickondnetive talents, it forms a classof men, shrewd, 
vigilant, inventive; of men whose dexterity triumphs 
over the most perplexingcomhitiat ions of circiunsfanees, 
wliose presaging instinct no sign of the times can 
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elude. But it is an tinpropitioua season for tlie firm 
and masculine virtues. Tlie statesman who enters 
on his career at such a time, can form no petmanent 
connections, can mahe no acenrate obiwrTations on tlic 
higher parts of political science. Before he con attach 
himself to a party, it is scattered. Before he can study 
the nature of a government, it is overturned. The 
oatli of abjuration comes close on tlie oath of allegiance. 
The association which ivas subscribed yesterday is 
bnnied hy the hangman to-day. In the midst of the 
constant eddy luid change, self-preservation becomes 
the first object of the adventurer. It is a task too 
hard for the strongest head to keep itself from be¬ 
coming giddy in the eternal whirl. Public spirit fa 
out of the question. A laxity of principle, without 
which no public man can be eminent or even safe, 
becomes too common to be scandalous; and the whole 
nation looks coolly on instances of apostasy which 
would startle the foulest turncoat of more settled 
times. 

The liistory of France since the Kevolntion afibrds 
some striking Ulustrations of tliese remarks. The 
same man was a servant of tlie Republic, of Bonaparte, 
of Lewis the FJghtccntij, of Bonaparte agmn after his 
return from Elba, of Lewis again after his return from 
Ghent. Yet all these manifold treasons by no means 
seemed to destroy liis influence, or even to fix any 
peculiar stain of infimiy on his character. We, to be 
sure, did not know what to make of him; but his coun¬ 
trymen did 7iot seem to be shocked; and in trtith they 
had little right to Ijc shocked; for there was scarcely 
one Frenchman distinguinhed in the state or in the 
onny, who liad not, according to the best of his taknts 
and opportunities, emulated the example. It was 
natural, too, that this should be the case. The rapidity 
and riolcnce with which change foUowed change in 
the afTairs of France towards the close of the last cen- 
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ttiry had tiikcn away the reproach of inconsistency, 
unfixed the principles of public men, and produced in 
many minds a general scepticism tiud Indifierence 
about principles of government. 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the 
reign of ChaTlcs tlie Second will think himself en* 
titled to indulge in any feelings of national superiorly 
over the DkHfmndire des Gkomites. Shaftesbury was 
surely a far less rcspcctabic man than Tulleyrand; 
and it would he injustice cveu to Pouebd to compare 
him with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, can more 
clearly show how low the standard of political mo* 
rulity had fallen in tlus country than the fortunes of 
the two British statesmen whom we have named. 
The government wanted a niffian to carry on the most 
atrocious system of misgovemment witii wliicii any 
nation was ever cursed, to extirpate rresbyterianisni 
i)y fire and sword, by the drowning of women, by the 
friglitful torture of the boot. And they found him 
among the chiefs of the rebellion and the subscribers 
of the Covcniijit. The opposition looked for a chief 
to head them in the moat desperate attacks ever made, 
under the forms of the Constitution, on any EngUsb 
administratioa ; and they selected the minister who 
liud the deepest share in the worst acta of the Court, 
the soul of the Cabal, the counsellor who had shut 
up the Exchequer and urged on the Dutch war. The 
wlioie political drama was of the same cast- No 
unity of plan, no decent propriety of character and 
costume, could be found in that wild and monsirotis 
imrlequinade. The whole ivas made up of extravagant 
transformations and burlesque contrasta; Atheista 
turned Puritans; Puritans turned Atheists; repuhli- 
cans defending the divine right of kings; prostitute 
TOurtiera clamouring for the liberties of the people 
judges indamiug the rage of mobs; patriots pocketing 
bribes from foreign iwwers; a Popish prince torturing 
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Prcabjtonans into Jipiflcopflcy in one part of the 
island; Preabjterianfi cutting off tlie heads of Popish 
noblemen and gentlemen in the other. Public opinion 
Im ite natural flux and reSux. After a violent 
burst, there is commonly a reaction. But vicissitudes 
EO extraordinary ns those which marked the reign 
of Charles the Second can only be explained by su[> 
posing an utter want of principle in tliC political 
’world. On neither side was flierc fidelity cnougli to 
face a reverse. I hose honourable retreats from po wer 
which, in later days, parties have often Jnade, with 
loss, but still in good order, in firm union, with un¬ 
broken Spirit and formidable means of annoyance, 
wore utterly unknown. As soon as a check took place 
a total rout followed: arms and colours were throTvii 
away. The vanquished troops, like the Italian mer- 
Mnarics of tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, en¬ 
listed, on the very field of battle, in tlie seniee of the 
conquerors. In a nation proud of its aturely justice 
and plain good sense, no party could bo found to take 
a firm middle stand between the worst of oppositions 
and the worst of courts. IMien, on cliarges os wild 
as S [other Goosc‘s tales, on the testimony of wretches 
who proclaimed themselves to be spies and tnutors, 
and whom cveiybody now believes to have been also 
liars and murderers, the offiil of gaols and brothels, 
the leavings of the hangman’s whip and shears, Ca¬ 
tholics guilty of nothing but tlieir religion were led 
like slieep to the Protestant shambles, where were tlsc 
loyal Tory gentry and the passively obedient clergy? 
And where, when the time of retribution came, when 
laws were strained and juries packed to destroy tlie 
leaders of the Whigs, when charters 'ivcre invaded, 
when Jefferies and Kirkc were making Somersetshire 
wlmt Ijiuderdide and Graham liad made Scotland, 
where were the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftes- 
bury, the members of ignoramus juries, the wntrers 
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of the Polish medal ? Ali-lJowerful to destroy others, 
unable to save themselves, the members of the two 
parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdered and 
were murdered, in their turn* Ko lucid uiterval oc¬ 
curred betvveeu the frantic parosysms of two conlra- 
dictory illusions* 

To the frequent ehanges of the govemtuent during 
the twenty years which bnd preceded the Restoration, 
this unsteadiness is in a great measure to be attri¬ 
buted* Other causes had also been at n’Ork. Even 
if the country had been governed by the house of 
Cromwell or by the remains of the Long Parliament, 
the extreme austerity of the Puritans would necessarily 
have produced a re^sion.* Towards the close of the 
Protectorate many signs indicated that a time of 
license was at hand. But the restoration of Charles 
the Second rendered the change wonderfully rapid and 
violent. Profligacy became a test of orthodoxy and 
lo^'jilty, n qiialiflcation for rank and office. A deep and 
general taint infected the morals of the most influent iai 
classes, and spread itself through every' province of 
letters. Poetry inflamed the passions; philosophy im- 
dcmiined the principles; divinity itself, inculcating 
an abject reverence for the Court, gave additional 
effect to the licentious example of the Court, We look 
in vain for those qualities whicli lend a charm to the 
errors of high and ardent natures, for the generosity, 
the tenderness, the chivalrous delicacy, whicli ennoble 
appetites into passions, and impart to vice itself a 
portion of the majesty of virtue. The excesses of that 
age remind us of the humours of a gang of footpads, 
revelling w-ith their favourite beauties at a flash-house. 
In the fitshioimble libertinism tbere Is a hard, cold 
ferocity, an impudence, a lowness, a dirtiness, ivhich 
can be parullelcd only among the heroes and hcroijit'^ 
of that filthy and heartless literfiturc which encou* 
raged it. One nobleman of great ahilitits wanders 
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about aa ft Meny-Andrew, Another Eiamn^ies the 
mob stark naked from a window, A third lays an 
ambush to cudgel a man who iuis offended him. A 
knot of gentlemen of high rank and influence comliine 
to push their fortunca at court by circulating alories 
intended to ruin an innocent girl, stories which had 
no foundation, and which, if they hivd been true, would 
never have passed the lips of n man of lionour. A 
deotl child is found in the palnct!, (ho offspring of some 
maid of honour by sOme courticp, or perhaps by 
Gil arks tiiinsclf. The whole flight of pandars and 
buffoons pounce upon it, and ^rry it in tnumph to 
the royal laboratory, where fiis Majesty, after a brutal 
Jest, dissects )t for the amusement of the assembly, 
and probably of its father among the rest. Tho 
fusxiuritc Duchess stamps about Wliitcball, cursing 
and swearing. The Ministers employ tbeir time at 
the council-board in making mouths at each other 
and taking off each other's gestures for the amusement 
of the King, The Peers at a oonfereneo begin to 
pommel each otlier and to tair collars and periwiga. 
A speaker in the House of Commons gives offence to 
the Court, He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, and 
his nose is cut to the bone. This ignominious disso¬ 
luteness, or rather, if we may venture to designate it 
by the only proper won!, blackguardism of fecliRg 
and manners, could not but spread from private to 
public life. The cynical sncitrs, the epicurean so¬ 
phistry, which had driven honour and virtue from 
otic part of the clmmcter, extended their Influence 
over every other. The second generation of the 
sfotesinen of this reign were worthy pupils of the 
schools in which they had been trained, of the gaming- 
table of Grummont, and the tiring-room of KeQ. In 
no other age could such n trider as Buckingham 
have exercised any political influence- In no other 
VOL. I, o 
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{^je could the path to ^Kiwcr and glory liave litcn 
thrown open to tlic man hold infamies of Clmrcliill, 

The history of ChuFchill sho\ra^ more eleurly jkt- 
htips than that of any other individual, the iiialig* 
iiity and extent of tlic corruption wliich had catun 
into the heart of the public nioridity. An English 
geutli'iiian. of good iamily attaches himself to al^rincc 
who has seduced his sister, and accepts rank and 
ivealth as the price of her shame and his own. lie 
then refwiys by Ingradtude the benefits wiiich he has 
purclmsod by ignominy, betrays his patron in a man» 
ner whkli the best cause cannot excuao, and commits 
nn act, not only of pntiitc treachery, but of distinct 
military desertion. To his conduct at tlic crisis of 
the fate of James, no service in modern times hits, 
as far as we remember, furnished any parallel. The 
conduct of Nay, scandalous enough no doubt, is tlio 
very fastidiousness of honour in comparison of it. 
TJio perfidy of Arnold apiiroiiehcs it most nearly. In 
our age and country no talents, no services, no party 
attuchinents, could bear any man up under such 
mountains of itifiuny. Vet, even before ChurcLill 
had jwrfonned those great actions wliich in some de¬ 
gree redeem his character with pjstcrlty, the load biy 
very lightly on him. 11c had others in tibundanco to 
keep him in coantetiancc. Goilolphin, Orford, Diiuby, 
the trimmer Halifax, the reiit'gade Sunderland, were 
all men of tlic same class. 

W'here such was the political momlity of the noble 
and the wealthy, it may easily Iw conceived that 
those professions which, even in the liest times, are 
{^tcculiurly liable to corruption, were in a frightful 
state. Such a lieneh and such a iKir England hus 
iievcr seen. Junes, Scrogga, Jefferies, North, Wright, 
Siiwycr, W'illianin, arc to tliis day the sjjots and 
blemishes of our legal chronicles. Difl'erhig in 
stitntion and in situation, whether blustering or 
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cringing, vhetlier iieraccuting Profcstimte orCat!ioi:c% 
tficy were etjuuHy unprincipled mid julmmiiii. The 
purt which the Church played was not equally atro* 
rious; but it must have been exquisitely diverting to 
a scoder, Never woTe principles so loudly professed, 
and BO shamelessly abandoned. The rtojtil prerogative 
had been magnified to tlie skies in thealogicnl works. 
J he doctrine of passive obedience had been preached 
from i nnumcrabk pulpi ts. Tlie University of Oatford 
had sentenced llie works of the most modemte constb 
tutionalists to the flames, The acceseion of a Catholic 
King, the frightful cruelties committed in the west of 
England, never shook the steady loyalty of tlie ckrgj'. 
Hut did they sen'e the King for nought ? He laid 
his hand on them, and they cursed him to his flice. 
He touched the revenue of a college and the liberty 
of some prelates, and the wliole profession set up a 
j-cU worthy of Hugh Peters himself, Oxford sent her 
plate to an invader with more alacrity tluin she hafl 
shown wdion Charles the First requested it. Nothing 
was said about the wickedness of irsistancc til] resist- 
ance had done its work, till the anointed vicegerent of 
Heaven had been dri^'en away, and till it had become 
plain that he would never be reatored, or would be 
resterctl at least under strict limitations. The clergy 
ivent back, it must be owned, to their old theory, as 
soon as they found that it would do them no boTtn, 

It is principnlly to the* general baseness and profligacy 
of the times that Clarendon is inilebtcd for his high 
reputation. lie wtis, in every respect, n man unfit for 
his age, at once too good for it ond too bad for it. He 
seemed to be one of the mlDisterfl of Elisabeth, trans¬ 
planted at once to a state of society widely diJfcrcnt 
froin that in which the nbititics of such ministers had 
l>een serviceable. In the sixteenth century, the Roj'al 
prerognti\'e had scarcely betm called in question. A 
Minister who held it high was in no danger, so long 
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03 he used it well- Tbot attachment to the Cfown, that 
ejctrcme jealousy of popular encroach inenta^ that love, 
half religious half political, for the Church, which, from 
the beginning of the second session of tlio Long Parlia- 
mentT showed itself in ClarctidoTij and which his suffer¬ 
ings, his long residence in France^ and his high station 
in the Government, served to strengthen, wouldp a 
hundred years earlier^ have secured to him the favour 
of his sovereign without rendering liiin odious to the 
people* Ills probity, his correctness in private life, 
his decency of deportraenit, and bis general ability, 
■would not have tnisbccomc a colleague of Walsingliam 
and Burleigh. But, in the times on which he was cast, 
his errors and his virtues wore alike out of place. He 
imprisoned men ■without trial. He ivas accused of 
raising unlawful contribations on the people for the 
support of the array. The abolition of the Act which 
ensured the frequent holding of I’arliamclits was one 
of his favourite objects. He seems to Jjavc meditated 
the revival of the Star Chamber and the High Com* 
mission Court. His zeal for the prerogative made him 
unpopular; but it could not secure to liim the favour 
of a master far more desirous of case and pleasure 
than of power, Charles -would rather have Uved iu 
exile and privacy, with abundance of money, a crow'J 
of mimics to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, 
than have purchased the absolute dominion of the 
world by the privations and exertions to ■whiclt Cla¬ 
rendon was constantly urging him. A councillor wdio 
■was ol^vays bringing him papers and giving liim adii'iee, 
and wlio stoutly refused to compUtnent I.ady Gaatle- 
jnalne and to carry messages to Mistress Stewart, soon 
became more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had 
been. Thus, considered by the people as an oppressor, 
by the Court as a censor, the Minister fell from his high 
office with a ruin more violent and destructive tlia^ 
could ever have been hia fete, if he had cither respected 
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the principles of the Constitution or flattered the 
vices of the Ki ng, 

Mr. liallum has formed, vre think, a most correct 
estimate of the character and administmtion of Cla¬ 
rendon. But he scarcely makes a sufficient allowance 
for the wear and tear which honesty almost necessarily 
sustains in tlie friction of political life, and whidi, in 
times so rough as those through which Clarendon 
passed, must be very considerable. When tlicsc are 
fairly estimated, we think that his integrity may be 
allowed to pass mustor. A liigh-minded man be cer¬ 
tainly was not, either in public or in private affairs. 
His omi account of his conduct in the ofluir of ids 
(laughter is the most extraordinaiy passage in auto¬ 
biography. Wc e.Ycept nothing even in the Confes¬ 
sions ot Rousaeati. Several writers have token a per¬ 
verted and absurd pride in representing themselves 
ns detestable; but no other ever laboured hard to (»T ike 
himaclf despicable ond ridiculous. In one important 
twrticular Clarendon showed as little regard to the 
honour of his country as he had shown to tlmt of his 
family. He accepted a subsidy from France for tlie 
relief of Fortugnl. But this method of obtaining 
money was after^vurds practised to a much greater 
extent, and for objects much less respectably both 
by the Cburt and by the Opposition, 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly consi¬ 
dered ns the moat disgraceful part of the liistoiy of 
those times; and they were no doubt liighly repre¬ 
hensible. Yet, injustice to the WTiiga and to Charles 
himself, we must admit that they were not so shame¬ 
ful or atrocious ns at the present day they appear. 
The effect of violent animoaitics bctw'ceu parties has 
always been on indifference to tlie general welfare and 
honour of the State. A poIiticiaOt where factions run 
high, is interested not for the whole pcopty but for his 
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OTifTi section of it< Tho rest are, in his view, strengets, 
enemies, or rather pirntes. The strongest nveraion 
whlcli he ctin feel to any foreign power is the nrdour 
of friendship, wljen compared witli the loathing which 
he ontertainB towards those domestic foes with whom 
he is cooped up in a narrow spnoe, iTith whom he lives 
in ft constant interchange of petty injuries and insult^ 
and from whom, in the day their success, he has to 
expect severities far beyond any that a conqueror from 
a distant country would inflict. Thus, in Greece, it 
was ft point of honour for a man to cleave to his party 
against his country. No aristoeratlcal citizen of Samos 
or CortjTa would have hesitated to call in the aid of 
Lacedffimon. The mxdtitude, on the contrary, look^ 
every where to Athens. In the Italian states of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, from the same caus^ 
no man was so much a Pisan or a Florentine as a GliU 
bcline or a Guelf. It may he doubted whether there 
was a single individual who would have scrupled to 
raise his party from a state of depression, by opening 
the gates of his native city to a French or an Airagoncse 
force. The Reformation, dividing almost every Euro¬ 
pean country into two parts, prwiuced similar cflects. 
The Catholic was too strong for the Englishman, the 
Huguenot for the Frenchman. The Protestant states¬ 
men of Scotland and Franco called in the aid of 
Eliaabeth ; and the Papists of the League brought a 
Spanish army into the very heart of France. The com¬ 
motions to whicli the French Revolution gave rise were 
followed by the same consequenoes. The RepUblicnns 
in every part of Europe were eager to see the arnue® 
of the N adonol Convention and the Directory appear 
among them, and exulted in defeats which thstressx^ 
ond humbled those whom they considered as their 
worst enemies, their own rulers. The princes and 
nobles of France, on the other hand, did their utmost 
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to bring foreign invaclL-rs to Puris. A vcty short tiiiio 
]iu5 olapiicd since tlio Apostoliciil purty in S[»iln in- 
vokeej, t(KJ suL-ccBsfully, the support of stmngcrg. 

T]je groot contest wliidj rngod in tingland during 
tho seventocntli century extingiiisheJ, not indeed in tJiu 
iKxjy of liio ptTOjde, but in those elussos wiileh were most 
activelyengnged in politics,almost all initioiuilfeeliugB. 
Clisirles tho Second jind many of bis courtiers Is ad 
passed A large part of their lives in bnnialnnciit, living 
on the iKtunty of foreign treasurityj, soliciting foreign 
tibl to rc-estabiisli monareliy in thdr native coniiiry, 
1 iie King's own brutlier bad fought in Finiiders, under 
the banncrs of Sjaun, against tlie English armies. The 
oppressed Cavulienj in England constantly looked to 
tho liouvre and the Jiscurial for deliverance Ainl re* 
venge. Clarendon censures tlio contiticntal govern¬ 
ments with great bitterness for not Interfering in 
our intorniil dissensions. It Is not strunge, tiierti* 
fore,, that, ainidst the furious contests whieJj ibilowed 
the llestomtioii, tiic violence of party feeling should 
Jjroduce eflvcts whielt would probubly have attejidcd 
it even in mi ago less dlstingulslicd by laxity of prin¬ 
ciple and indelicacy of sentiment. It was nut till a 
natural rleuih had terminated the jHiralytic old age 
of the Jucobite pirty Uiat the evil was completely at 
im end. The Whigs long looked to Holland, the High 
Tories to France. Tlic former concluded the liarrier 
'I'reaiy; the latter ctitrcuietl the Court of YensjuUes 
to send on exitedition to England. Many tnen who^ 
however erroneous their political notions might be, 
were imquest ion ably honourable in private life, ne* 
ceptod motley antbout scruple from the foreign flowers 
tavouruble to the Pretender. 

Kever was tiicre less of natioiitd feeling among the 
liigher orders than during the reign of Charles the 
Se^nd. Tliat Prince, on the one side, thought it 
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letter to Ijc tlic deputy of an absolute king than the 
King of a free people. Algernon Sydney, on the other 
hand, would gladly have aided France in all her am- 
hitiou 9 fichemeu, and have seen England reduced to the 
condition of a province, in the wild hope that a foreign 
despot would assist him to establish his darling rej mb* 
lie. The King took the money of France to assist him 
in the enterprise which he meditated against the liberty 
of his subjects, with as Uttle scruple as Fredenc of 
Prussia or Alexander of liussia accepted our subsidies 
in time of war. The leaders of the Opposition no more 
thought themselves disgraced by the presents of Louis, 
than a gentleman of our own time thinks liimsdf 
disgraced by tho liberality of powerful and wedlhy 
jnernbers of his party who i>ay his election bill. The 
money which the King received from France had been 
largely employed to corrupt members of I’arlianient, 
The enemies of the court might think it fair, or even 
absolutely necessary, to encounter brlbei^' witli hriberj'. 
Thus they took the French gratuities, the needy among 
them for their own use, the rich probably for the ge¬ 
ne ml purposes of tlie party, without any scruple- If 
we compare their conduct not with that of English 
statesmen in our own time, but nith that of jieTsons m 
those foreign countries wliieh are now situatcil as Eng* 
land then ivim, we shall probably sec reason to abate 
something of the severity of censure with which it has 
been the fashion to visit those proceedings. Yet, when 
every allowance is made, the transaction is suflicieiitly 
offensive. It is satisfactory to find that Lord liusseU 
stands free from any imputation of personal particijia^ 
tion in tlic spoil. An age so miaerably poor In all the 
moral qualities which render public chnmctcra respect* 
able can ill spare the credit which it derives from a 
man, not indeed conspicuous for talents or knowledge, 
but honest even in Ids errors, respectable in every I'S' 
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lation of life, rationally pious, steadily and placidly 
brave. 

The great improvement which took place in our 
breed of public men is principally to be ascribed to 
the Revolution. Yet that memorable event, in a 
great measure, took its character from the very vices 
which it was the means of reforming. It was as- 
suredly a happy revolution, and a useful revolution; 
but it was not, what it has often been called, a glo¬ 
rious revolution. William, and William alone, de¬ 
rived glory from it. The transaction w»fi, in almost 
every part, discreditable to England. That a tjTont 
who had violated the fundamental laws of the country, 
who hod attacked the rights of its greatest corpor¬ 
ations, who had begun to persecute the established 
religion of the state, who had never nspected the law 
either in his superstition or in his revenge, could not bo 
pulled doiivn without the aid of a foreign army, is a cir- 
cums tance not vciy grateful to our national pride. Yet 
this is the least degrading part of the story. The shnme^ 
less insincerity of the great and noble, the warm assur* 
ances of general support whidi James received, down 
to the moment of general desertion, indicate a mean¬ 
ness of spirit and a looseness of morality most dis¬ 
graceful to the age. That the enterprise succeeded, 
at least that it succeeded without bloodshed or com- 
motion, was principaliy owing to on act of ungrateful 
perfidy, such as no soldier had ever before committed, 
and to those monstrous fictions respecting the birth 
of the IMoce of Woles which persons of the highest 
rank were not ashamed to circulate. In all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Convention, in the conference particu¬ 
larly, we sec that littleness of mind which is the chief 
characteristic of the times. The resolutions on wliich 
the two Houses at last agreed were os b a d os any 
resolutions for so excellent a purpose could be. Their 
Iceblc and contradictory language was evidently iu' 
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tended to save the credit o^ the Tories, wJio were 
ashamed to n^e wliat they were not ashamed to do. 
Through the wliole transaction no eoramandirig talents 
^^ 1 ^ ^Igphiyed by any Jfc,nglishiiutn | no oxtreoixhiiary 
risks were run; no sacrifices were made for the de¬ 
liverance of the nation, except the sacrifice which 
Churchill made of honour, and Anne of natural af¬ 
fection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, os we have already 
said, for the Church of England, tliat tlic Reformation 
in tins country was effected by men who cared little 
about religion. And, in the some manner, it ^-ss 
fortunate for our civil government that the llcvolulioB 
was in a great measure effected by men who car^ 
little about their political principles. At such a crisis, 
splendid talents and strong passions might have done 
more harm than good. There was fiir greater reason 
to fear that too much would be attempted, and tliat 
violent movements would produce nn equally violent 
reaction, than that too little would be done iu the 
way of change. But narrowness of intellect and 
flexibility of principle, though they may he service- 
able, can never be respectable. 

If in tlic Kcvolntion itself there was little that can 
property be called glorious, there was still less iu the 
events winch followed. In a church which had os 
one man declared the doctrine of resistance unchri* 
tlan, only four hundred persons refused to take the 
oath of allcginnce to a govemment founded on re* 
aistoncc. In tiie preceding generation, both the Epis¬ 
copal and the Presbyterian clergy, rather than ctmoede 
points of conscience not more important, had resigned 
their livings by thousands. 

The cburclunen, at the time of the Revolution, 
tified their conduct by all those profligate sophisnis 
which arc called Jesuitical, and which are commonly 
reckoned among tlic peculiar sins of I’opciyi 
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whicli in fact are every wliere tlic anodynes emploj-ed 
by minds rather subtle tlum strong, to quiet those 
internal tTvinges which they cannot but feel and 
which they will not obey. As the oath taken by tlie 
clergy was in the tooth of their principles, so was their 
conduct in the teeth of their oath. Their constant 
machinations a^nst the Government to which they 
hod swortt fidelity brought a reproadi on their order 
and on Christianity itwlf. A distinguished prelate 
has not scruplid to say tlint the rapid increase of in¬ 
fidelity at tliat time was pHricipaliy produced by the 
disgust wliich the faithless conduct of his brethren 
excited in men not sufficiently candid or judicious to 
discern the beauties of the system amidst the vices of 
its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined to the Church. 
In every |xi!itical party, In the Cabinet itself, duplicity 
and perfidy abounded. The vciymen whom William 
loaded with benefits and in a'hom he reposed most 
ooiifidenoe, with his sails of office in their liands, 
kept up a corrcspondcncsc i%ith the exiled family. 
Orford, Leeds, and Shrewsbury were guilty of this 
odious treachery. Dcvonsldro ia not dlto- 

gether iiw from suspicion. It may well be coiicciveil 
that, at such n time, such a nature as that of ilurl- 
Uirough would riot in the very luxury of Ijosi ucss. 
Hia former ti^'irtsou, thoroughly fuTnbhul with all 
that makes iufumy exquisite, placed him under tiie 
disadvantage which attemL) every artist from the 
time tlmt lie produces a masterpiece. Yetbisiiecuiid 
great stroke may excite wonder, even In those who 
appreciate all the merit of the first. Lest his ad¬ 
mirers should be able to say that at the time of the 
devolution he had betrayed his King from any otlicr 
than selfish motives, he proceeded to betray his coun¬ 
try, He sent intelligence to the Erench court of a 
Acent expedition intended to attach Brest. The eou- 
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sequence wnB that the expe^tion failed, and tliat 
eight hundred British soldiers lost tlieir lives from 
tlie abandoned villany of o British gcncroL Yet this 
inan lias beeii canonized by so many eminent iivriters 
timt to s[)eak of bini os he desen*es may seem scarcely 
decent. 

Tlic reign of William the Third, as Mr. Ilalbm 
happily says, ivas the Nadir of the national prosperity. 
It was also the NaiHr of the national character. It 
was tlic time when the rank harvest of vices sown 
during thirty years of licentiousness and confusion 
was gathered inj but it nas also the seed-time of 
great virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the censorship 
soon after the Kevolntion; and the Government im¬ 
mediately fell under the censorship of the press. 
Statesmen had a scrutiny to endure which was every 
day becoming more and more severe. The extreme 
violence of opinions abated. The Whigs learned mo¬ 
deration in office; the Tories learned the principle* 
of liberty in opposition. Tbe parties almost con¬ 
stantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There were occasional hursts of violence; 
but, from the time of the devolution, those burets 
were constantly becoming less and less terrible. The 
severity vrith which the Tories, at the close of the 
reign of Anne, treated some of those who had directed 
public affairs during the war of the Grand Alliance, 
and the retaliatory measures of the Whigs, after this 
accession, of the House of Hanover, cannot be justifiod; 
but they were by no means in the style of tbe inftm* 
ated parties, whose alternate murders liad disgraced 
our histOTy towards the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second. At the fall of Walpole far greats 
moderation was displayed. And from that time it 
has been the practice, a practice not strictly accord* 
ing to the theory of our Constitution, but still mo^ 
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salutary, to consider the loss of office, and the public 
disapprobation, as puuishtncnts sufficient for errors 
111 the adjjuniatration not utipu table to iiersonal cor* 
ruption< Kothlng, tve believe, lias contributed more 
tliaii this lenity to raise the character of jjublic men. 
jVmbitbii is of itself a game sufficiently hazardous 
and sufficiently dwp to inflnriio the passions, without 
adding property, life, and liberty to the stake. Wliere 
the play runs so desperately high as in the seven- 
tonth century, honour is at an end. Statesmen, 
instead of being as they should be, at once mild and 
steady, are at once ferocious and inconsistent. The 
axe is^for ever before their eyes. A popular outcry 
Bometimos unnerves them, and sometimes makes them 
desperate; it drives them to unworthy complianoes, 
or to measures of vengeance as cruel as those which 
they Imve reason to cx^iect. A Minister in our times 
need not either to be firm or to be merciful. Our 
old polity in tliia respect was as absurd as that of 
the king in the Eastern tale who proclaimed that 
any physician who pleoscd might come to court and 
prescribe for his (liscascs, but that if the remedies 
tailed the adventurer should lose his head. It is easy 
to conceive how many able men would refuse to un¬ 
dertake the cure on such conditions; how much the 
sense of extreme danger would confuse the per¬ 
ceptions, and cloud the intellect, of the proctitioner, 
at the very crisis which meet called for self-poBscssion, 
and how strong his temptation would be, if he found 
that he hfld committed a blunder, to escape the con¬ 
sequences of it by poisoning his patient. 

Ilut in fact it would have been impossible, since the 
Revolution, to punish any 3Iiiiister for the geneial 
cou^of his policy, with the sUghtest semblance of 
Justice f for since that time no Minister has been able 
to pursue any general course of policy without the 
approbation of the Parliament. The most important 
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cITects of thot great change were, os Mr. Hullam lias 
most truly aakl and most ably shown, those which it 
Indirectly produced. ThenceforAVord it became the 
interest of tlie executive government to protect tho^ 
very doctrines wlucli an executive government is in 
general inclined to persecute. The sovereign, the 
ministers, the courtiei's, at last even the universities 
and the clcrgj’, were changed into advocates of the 
right of resistance* In the theory of the Whigs, in 
the situation of the Tories, in tlic common interest of 
all public men, tbc Parliamentary constitution of the 
country found perfect security. The power of the 
House of Commons, in particular, lias been steadily 
on the increase. Since supplies have been granted 
for short terms and appropriated to pnrtieular ser* 
vices, the approbation of that House has been os 
necessary in practice to the executive administnition 
os it has always been in theoiy to taxes and to laws, 

Air. llallam appears to have begun with tile reign 
of Henry the SevcntJi, as the iieriod at which what 
is called modem histoi^’, in <X)ntradistmctLon to the 
history of the middle ages, is generally supixised to 
commence. He has stopped at the accession of Geaige 
the Third, “ from unnillingness," as he says, ** to 
excite the prejudices of modern politics, cs|]ecially 
tliooe connected with personal cfaanacter," These two 
eras, wc think, deserved the distinction on other 
grounds. Our remote posterity, when looking hack 
on our history in that comprehensive mannev hi 
which remote posterity alone can, without much 
danger of error, look back on it, will probably observe 
those jKibits with peculiar interest. They ore, if we 
mistake not, the beginning and tile end of an entim 
and separate chapter in our noTMila- The period which 
lies between them is a perfect cjxle, a great year cf 
the public mind. 

In the reign of Homy the Seventh, all the political 
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dliTcpencea -which hod n^jtatcd England arncc the 
Nonnftii conquest sccintd to be sot at rest, Tfio 
long und fierce struggle between the Crown iind the 
Biiroris had tcrmltinted. The gticvanccs which had 
produced the robelhcns of Tjlor and Cade liml disnp- 
l>carcd. Villanage was scarcely knoivn. The two 
royal houses, whose condieting claims hod long con- 
^nilsed the kingiionii irero at length united. The 
ciaimiinta whose preteiiBioiis, Just or unjust, had dis- 
turhed the new settlement, were overthrown. In 
reli^on there w-ns no o|XiH dissent, and prolwibly vciy 
little secret heresy. The old subjects of contention, 
in short, had vanished; those which were to succeed 
bad not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were announced; 
principles which were destined to keep England dur¬ 
ing two centuries and a lialf in a state of com motion. 
The Reformation dividetl the people into two great 
parties. The Protestants w^re victorious. 'They 
again sulalivided themselves. Political factions were 
cngniAed on theological sects. The mutiml nni- 
inosities of tlie two parties gradually emerged info 
the light of public life, hirst cume condicts in 
Pnrliuinent; then civil Wiir; then revolutions upon 
revolutions, each attended by its appurtenarire of pro- 
Bcriirtions, and persecutions, and tests; each followed 
by severe measures on the part of the conquenx-s; 
each exciting a deadly and festering htitivfj in tiic 
eonqncrccL During the reign of Ceoige the Second, 
things were evidently tending to repose. At the cIobc 
of that reign, the nation had completed the great 
revolution which commenced in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was again at tost. The fuiy 
ot sects had died away. The Catholics flieiitselvcs 
practically enjoyed toleration; and more than tolera¬ 
tion they did not yet venture even to di^ire. diicobit- 
Isio was a mere name. Nobody wa.s k-ft to fight for 
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tlmt wretched cause, and very few to drink for it* 
The Constitution, purchased so dearly, was on every 
side extolled and worshipped* Even those distino- 
tions of party which must almost Qlwa)’s be found in 
n free state could scarcely he traced. The two great 
bodies which, from the time of the Revolution, had 
been gradually tending to approximntiou, were now 
united in emulous support of that splendid Adminis¬ 
tration which smote to the dust Ijoth the branches of 
the House of Bourbon. The great battle for our 
ecclesiastical and civil polity had been fought and 
won. The wounds had been healed* The ^ictors 
and the vanquished were rejoicing together* Every 
person acquainted with the political writora of the 
last generation will reoollect the terms in w'hich tliey 
generally speak of that time* It was a glimpse of a 
golden age of union and glory, a short inten'al of 
rest, which had been preceded by centuries of agi* 
tatlon, and which centuries of agitation were destined 
to follow. 

How soon faction again began to ferment is well 
known* In the Letters of Junius, in Burke’s Thouglits 
on the Cause of the Discontents, and in many other 
writings of less merit, the violent dissensions which 
speedily con\'ulBcd the country are imputed to the 
system of favouritism which George the Third intro¬ 
duced, to the influence of Bute, or to the profligacy of 
those who called themselves the King’s friends. With 
all deference to the eminent writers to ivhom we Iiave 
referred, we may venture to say that they lived too 
near the evcrits of which they treated to judfl® 
correctly* The schism which was then appeaimg 
in the nation, and which has been from that tune 
almost constantly widening, hod little in common with 
those schisms which had divided it during the reigns of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts* The symptonifl of popu¬ 
lar feeling, indeed, will always be in a great lucasiutj 
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tlie aune; but tlie principle wbich excited that feeling 
here new. The aupport which was given to 
Wilkes, the clamour for reform during the American 
war, the diaadeeted conduct of large cliissca of people 
at the time of the French Revolution, no more ro- 
sembled the op[x»ition which had been oflered to the 
government ot Charles the Seexind, than that opposi¬ 
tion resembled the contest between the Hoses, 

In the political os in the natural body, a sensation 
is often referred to a part widely dtflerent from that 
in which it really rcsidea. A man whose leg is cut 
off fancies that he feels a pain In his toe. And in 
the same manner the people, in the earlier port of tlio 
late reign, sincerely attributed their discontent to 
grievances whicli had been cffeetualiy lopjxd off. 
They iinagincd that the prerogative was too strong 
for the Constitution, tliat the principles of the Re\T> 
lution were abandoned, that the.systGm of the Stuarts 
was restored. Every bn partial man must now nc- 
knowledge that these chai^ges were groundless. The 
conduct of tlie Government with respect to the 
Middlesex election would iiave been contempinted 
with delight by the first generation of Whigs. Tlicy 
w'ould have thouglit it a splendid triumph of the 
cause of liberty tliat the King and the Eo^s should 
resign to tlic louver E louse a {Mirtlon of the legla* 
lutivc power, and allow it to Incapacitate ^vithout 
their coiisctit. This, indeed, Mr. Burke ch:ariy per¬ 
ceived. ** When the House of Commoiis,*'' says he, 
“in an endeavour to obtain new advantages at the 
expense of the other ordera of the state, for the 
benefit of the commons-at large, Imne pursued strong 
measures, if it were not just, it was at least nutural, 
that the constituents should coniuvc at all their jiro- 
oeedings; because we ouraelvca were ultimately to 
profit. But when this submission is uiged to us in 
u contest betiveen tlie representativea and ourselvc^ 

VOL. I. i* 
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aiul wliera nothing can be put into tluir wale which 
h not tukcn from ours, they fancy tie to be cJuldruii 
when tliey teU m thnt they are otir reprwcntatiyea, 
our own iieali and blood, and that aU the striiies tlwy 
cive ua are for our good.*' These sentencea contain, 
ta fact, the whole esplanation of the myatery, Ihe 
conflict of the Bcventecnth century waa maintain^ 
by the Parliament against tlic Crown. The conflict 
wliich commenced in the middle of the eighiectitb 
oeutmyt trhich still remains undecided, and in which 
our children and grandchildren w'ill probably he culled 
to act or to suffer, is bctwoeii u large portion of tlie 
people on the one side, and the Crown and the Par* 
liament united on the other. 

The privileges of the House of Commons, tlioso 
priviii^s which, in IC JS, all London rose in arms to 
defend, which the people considered as sjmonj'ttious 
with their own lilierties, and in coinparUon of which 
they took no account of the most prociouB and sacred 
principlcsof English jurisprudence, have now become 
nearly aa-odlous as the rigours of martial law. That 
power of committing which the ]»eople aneioutly 
loved to sec the House of Commons exercise, is now, 
at least when cmiiloyed against libellers, the most un¬ 
popular power in tlic Constitution. If the tJommoiis 
were to suffer the Lords to ainciid moncy-bill»s we do 
not believe that the people would care one straw about 
the matter. If they were to snfler the Lords even to 
originate money-hills, we doubt whether such a sur¬ 
render of their constitutional rights would excito half 
so much dissatisfaction as the exclusion of fctrangcf® 
from a single important discussion. The gallery in 
whii^h the reporters sit lias become a fourth estate of 
the realm. The publication of the debates, a practice 
which seemed to the most Ulienil statesmen of the old 
school full of danger to the great safeguards of public 
liberty, is now regarded by many persons as u sale* 
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guard tantamount, and more than tantamount, to aU 
the rest together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliiuncntaiy refonn whkli 
18 the more remarkable because it waa delivered long 
before the French Revolution, lias described, in striking 
language, the change in public feeling of tfliich we 
Biwok. “ It suggEBta melancholy reflections,*’ says he, 

m consequence of the strange course we have long 
held, that tve are now no longer quarrelling about 
the character, or aljout the conduct of men, or the 
twor of m^surest but we are grown out of humour 
Ti'ith the English Constitution itself; thb is become 
the object of tiip animosity of Englishmen. This con- 
atitution in former days used to be tlie envy of the 
world ; it was tlic pattern for politicians ; ttic theme 
of the eloquent; the meditation of tlic philosopher in 
ever)" ]»nrt of the world. As to Englishmen, it was 
tlu'ir pride, their consolation. By it they lived, mid 
for it they were ready to die. Its defocta, if it had 
any, were partly covered by partiallt)’, and partly 
borne by prudence. Now all its eAcdlendes are 
forgot, its faults arc forcibly dragged into day, ex* 
nggerated by every artifice of misrepresentatton. Jt 
is despised and rejected of men; and every device and 
invention of ingenuity or idleness is set up in oppo¬ 
sition, or in preference to it,” neither adopt nor 
condemn the language of reprobation which the great 
orator hero employ's, Wc call him only as a witness 
to tlie fact, 1’hat the revolution of public feeling 
ivhicli ho deseribcil mis then In progress is indis¬ 
putable ; and it is equally indisputable, wo think, that 
it is in pnogress stilL 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a 
change would require far more thought, and far more 
space, than we at present have to bestow'. But some 
of them are obvious. During the contest whicb the 
Barlimupiit carried on ftgulnst the Stuarts, it had only 
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to check ami complain. It has sitiw hot! to 
As an attacking Wy, it could select 
attack, and it natnmUy chose tho^ on 
likely to receive public support. As a ruling hodv, 
it has neither the same liberty of clioiw, nor the same 
motives to gratify tl.e people. With the power of art 
(jxcciitive grtvernment, it baa dm’wn to aome of 
the vices, and all tlio tmpopularity of im eJtecutu^ 
covemment. On the House of Commons ai«*TO nU, 
possessed as it is of the public purse,and consequently 
c? the public sword, the nation thrown ulJ the Marne 
of on ill conducted war, of a hluntlering negotiation, 
of a disgraceful treaty, of an einhamissing comniercail 
crisis. The delays of the Court of Chancerj', the 
misconduct of a judge at Van Diemen's I-aml, any 
thing, in shoH, which in any part of the adwinistra* 
tion any person feels as a grievance, is aftrihiitwl to 
the tjTnnny, or at least to the negUgenee, of that idl* 
powerful body. Private indivitlunls ijcster it with 
their wrongs and chums. A merclwint appeals to it 
from tlie Courts of llio .Taneiro or St. Petcrshuigh. A 
historical painter coinpIiiiriB to St that his department 
of art fintla no encouragement. Anciently the Parlia¬ 
ment resembled a member of opposition, fitun whom 
no phicea are cxjicctcd, wlio is not espected to confer 
fiivours and propose measures, but merely to watch 
and censure, and who may, therefore, unless he 
grossly injudicious, be jiopuiar with tlic great body of 
the community. ITie Parliament now reseiubles the 
same person put into office, surnnitided by |K;titioners 
whom tw'cnty times his patronage ivould not fiatisiy, 
stunned with complaints, buried in memorials, coni' 
pclleil by the duties of his station to bring fonvairi 
measures similar to those which he was fortncriy a*^' 
customed to observe and to dieck, and jH-Tpetuidly 
encountered by objections similar to thojie wdiich it 
wua formerly his busineas to raise. 
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Porimps it may be laid down as a general rule that 
a legislative assembly, not constituted on democratical 
principles, cannot be popular long after it ceases to 
be weak. Its zeal for wliat the people, rightly or 
wrongly, conceit’© to be their interest, its sympathy 
with their mutable and violent passions, are merely 
the effects of the particular circumstances in wtiich it 
is placed. As long as it depends for existence on the 
public favour, it will employ all the means in its 
power to conciliate that favour. WTiUc this is the 
cose, defects in its constitution are of little conse¬ 
quence. But, os the close union of such a body with 
the nation is the effect of an identity of interest not 
essential but accidental, it is iu some nieusure dis- 
solvetl from the time at wliich the danger which pro- 
dneed it ceases to exist. 

Hence, before the llcvolution, tlic question of Par* 
liumcTitary reform ivas of very little importance. The 
friends of liberty had no very ardent wish for reform. 
The strongest Tories saw no objections to it. It 
is remarkable that Clarendon loudly applauds the 
changes which Cromwell introduced, clianges for 
stronger tlian the Whigs of the present day would in 
general approve. Tlicro is no reason to think, how¬ 
ever, that the reform effected by Crom’weU made any 
great difference in tlie conduct of tiie Parllainent. 
Indeed if the liuusc of Commons had, during the 
reign of Charles the Second, been deeted by universal 
suffrage, or if all the seats had been put up to sole, as 
in the French Parliaments, it would, we suspect, have 
acted vety much ns it did. We know how strongly 
the Parliament of Paris exerted itself in favour of the 
people on many imporUmt occasions; and the reason 
is evident. Though it did not emanate from the 
people, its whole consequence depended on the supjjort 
of the people. 

From the time of the Revolution the House of 
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Conmions has been gradually becftmlng whut it now 
is, a great council of state, containing many members 
ebosen freely by tlie people, and many others ansious 
to adiuire the favour of tins people; but, on the 
whole, aristocratical in ita temper and interest. It 
U very' far from being an illiberal and Ktupid oli¬ 
garchy ; liut it is equally far from being an express 
image of the general feeling. It is influenced by the 
opinion of the people, and influenced povrcrfully, but 
slowly and circuitously. Instead of outrunning the 
public mind, as before the Revolution it frequently 
did, it now follows with slow steps and at a wide dis¬ 
tance. It is therefore necessarily unpopular; and the 
more so because the good which it produces is much 
less evident to common perception than the evil wliicli 
it inflicts. It bears the blame of all the mischief 
which is done, or supposed to be done, by Us autho¬ 
rity or by its connivance. It does not get the credit, 
on the other band, of having prevented those innu¬ 
merable abuses which do not emst solely because the 
House of Commons exists. 

A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a 
reform in the representative system. How large tliat 
part may be, and how strong its desires ou the sub* 
jeet may be, it is diflicult to say. It is only at inter¬ 
vals that the clamour on the subject is loud and vtbe- 
ment. But it scciub to us that, during the remissions, 
the fceluig gathers strength, and that every successive 
burst is more violent than that which preceded it- 
The public attention may be for a time diverted to 
tlie Catholic claims or the ^iercatitilc code; but it is 
probable that at no very distant period, perhaps in the 
lifetime of the present generation, all other questions 
ivill merge in that which is, in a certain degree, coo* 
nected with them all. 

Already we scent to ourselves to perceive the signs 
of unquiet times, the vague presentiment of something 
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and strange irliidi pemdfs tlie cornmnnity, 
the restltss and turhld hopes of those ttJio have every 
thing to gain, the dimly hinted forehodlnga of those 
who have eveiy thing to lose. Many indications 
might be mentioned, In themselves indeed as Insignl* 
fieant as straws ; but even the direction of a straw, to 
borrow the illustmtiioti of Bacon, will show from what 
quarter the storm is setting in. 

A great statesman Tnight, by jndicioufl and timely 
refonnations, by reconciling the two great brandies 
of the natural aristocracy, the capitalists and the 
landowners, and by so widening the base of the 
govemmijnt jw to interest in its defence the whole 
of tlie middle class, that brave, honest, and sound- 
fieartcd ebsa, which is as anxious for the nuiintenance 
of order and the security of jiroperty, as it is hcatiie 
to corrupt loti and oppression, succeed in averting a 
struggle to which no rational friend of liberty or of 
law can look forward without great apprehensions. 
There arc those who will be contented with nothing 
hut demobtioti; and there arc those who slirink from 
all repair, Tlicre are innovators who long for a 
Brtsideiit and a National Convention; and there are 
bigots who, while cities larger and richer than the 
capitals of many great kiii^oms are calling out for 
representatives to watch over their interests, select 
some linckneycd jobber in borongha, some peer of the 
narrowest and smallest mind, a.s the fittest dejKMsitaiy 
of A forfeited franchise. Between these extremes 
there lies a more exotllcnt way. Time is bringing 
round another crisis analogous to that which occurred 
iu the BCVcntoGiitli century. Wc stand in a situation 
aimUar to that in which onr ancestors stood under 
the reign of James the First, It will soon again be 
neecssATy to reform ibat we may preserve, to save 
the fu)K.lamental pr'uiciples of the Constitution by 
alterations in the subordinate parts. It will then be 
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possible, aa it was possible two Imnilre^l years ego, to 
protect vested rights, to eccore every ii^fid iristi- 
tutioD, every institution endenred by untiquily and 
noble associations, and, at the same time, to intro 
duoc into tlie sptem improvomentA harmonbing mth 
the original pkn. It remains to be seen whether two 
hundml years liave made us mser* 

We know of no great revolution which might not 
have been prevented by oomproiiiLse early and gra* 
cioQsly mode. Firmneis is a great virtue in public 
affairs; but It lias its propr sphere^ Conspiracies and 
inflUTTcctinns in which small minorities are engaged, 
the outbreakmgs of popular violence unconnected with 
any extensive project or any durable prinni|de, are 
best repressetl by vigour and decision* To shrink 
from tliem k to rmikc them formidable. Hut no wise 
ruler will confound the prvading taint with the slight 
load imfation. No wise ruler will t reat the deeply 
seated discontents of a great party, as he treats the 
fury of a mob which destroys mills and powerdooms* 
lliG neglect of thb distinction bos been fatal evcti to 
govommentfl strong in the power of the sword. The 
present time k indeed a time of pace and order* But 
it is at such a time that fools are most thoughtless 
and wise men most thoughtfiil. Tliattlie discontents 
wliich have agitated the country during the late and 
the present reign, and wliich, though not always noisy, 
are never wholly dormant, will again break forth ^vith 
aggravated symptoms, is almost as certain as that the 
tides and seasons will follow their appinfed course. 
But in all movements of the human mind which tend 
to great revolutions there la a crisis at whicli niode* 
rate concession may amend, conciliate, and presen'e. 
Happy will it be for England if, at that crlets, her 
interestfl be confided to men for whom history has tint 
recorded the long series of human crimes and follies 
in vain. 
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Sir 3hrt ; Colhqum m the: I^c^u and 

mrts af SotirHf^ By Koukbt SoUTHBYi EiSq. LL D-, 
Poet Laurahtc, 2 vok Sva London: IS2B. 

It would be ecaivdy possible for a man of Jtr, Soothes 
talents and acquirements to write two Yoluiuea so 
large as those before us^ which flbould be wIioUj des¬ 
titute of information ond amusement- Yet we do 
not remember to have read with so little satlslnetion 
any equal quantity of rnatteri ™tten by any inon of 
real abititles. We havOi for some time pasti observed 
W"Ith great regret the stmnge infatuation which leads 
tile Poet Laureate to aWndon those departments of 
literature in which he aught cxccd, and to lecture the 
public ou scionoes of which he has still the very 
alphabet to Icsm. lie has now^ we think, done his 
"^^orst. The subject which he has at last undertaken 
to treat is one which demands all the highest intel¬ 
lectual and moral qualities of a philosophical states- 
tnan, an understanding at once comprehensive and 
acute, a heart at onco upright and charitable. Mr. 
Southey brings to the task two faculties which were 
never, we believct vouchsafed in measure so copious 
to any human being, the fiieiilty of believing without 
a reason, and the faculty of hating without a pro¬ 
vocation. 

It i^ indecdj most extraordinary, that a mind like 
^fr* SoutheyX a mind richly endowed in many re* 
by nature, and highly cultivated by study^ a 
mind which has exercised considerable inflaeuca on 
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tlic most CTilightoncd gcncTfttion of the most enll^ht- 
ciiwl people that ever existed, sdiould be utterly desti¬ 
tute of the power of discerning truth Irom fiUsehood, 
Yet such is the fuct. Government is to Mr. Southey 
one of the fine nrts. He judges of a theory', of a 
public measure, of a religion or a political ijorty, of 
a peace or a war, as men judge of n picture or a 
statue, by the effect produced on his imn^tuition. A 
chain of associations is to him what a chain of reiron- 
iiig is to other men; and ivhat he enUs his opinions 
arc in fact merely his tastes. 

Part of this description might perhaps apply to a 
much greater man, Jlr. Burke. But Mr. Burke as,* 
suredly possessed an iinderstimding admirably fitted 
for the investilotion of triitli, an understanding 
stronger than that of any statesman, active or spe¬ 
culative, of the eighteenth century, stronger than 
cvciy thing, except liis own fierce and ungovemulile 
ecnsibility- Hence he generally cliosc his side like 
a fanatic, and defended it like a philosoplier. His 
conduct ou the most important occasions of his life, at 
the time of the impeachment of Hastings for example, 
and at the time of the French Revolution, seems to 
have been prompted by those feelings and motives 
which Sir. Coleridge has so happily described, 

" SlOTiny iifiJ till: elb^Gruli'^d luir 
Of pam^t lulil ppsud BOftiL'" 

Hindostan^ with its vast its gorgeous pago¬ 

das, its Lnhuito swarms, of dusky population, its long- 
desoended dynasties, iti4 stately etiquette, excited iu a 
mitid so capaciouB, so iiiifigiDiitive, and so suat^ptible, 
the most iutense interest. Tlie peculiaritica of the 
C05stumc, of the manners, and of the laws, the very 
my»tery which huug over the kknguoge and origin of 
the people, seized hlg Imagination. To plead under 
the aneient arches of Westminster Hall, in the name 
of the English people, ut the bar of the Englieh 
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nobles, foe givat nations and kui^s separated from 
him by half the world, seemed to him the height of 
human glorj’. Again, it is not difficult to jicrccive 
tliat his hostility to the French Revolution principally 
arose from the vexation which he fdt at liaving all 
his old political associations disturbed, at seeing tlic 
well hnoum landmarks of states obliterated, and the 
names and distinctions with which the history of Eu- 
ro|>c hud been ftlletl for ages at once sux^pt away. J ie 
felt like an anlifjunr^^ whose shield had been scoured, 
or A connoisseur who found liis Titian retouched, 
lint, however he come by an opiiiioti, he had no sooner 
got it than he did his best to iiiake out a legitiraate 
title to it. ills reason, like a spirit m the service of 
an enchantcrj though spell-liound, rvos still mighty. 
It did wliatevcr ^vork his passions and his iiiuiginu' 
tion might impose. lint it did that work, however 
arduous, with mnn'ellous dexterity and vigour. His 
course was not determined by argument^ but he 
could defend the wildest cotirse by arguments more 
plausible tliim those by which common men support 
opinions wiiich they have adopted after the fullest 
deliberation. Reason luis scarcely ever displayed, 
even in those well constituted minds of whicli she 
occupies the throne, so much poiver and energy as in 
the lowest offices of that imperial servitude. 

Now in the mind of Mr, Southey reason has no 
place at all, us cither leader or follower, os either 
sovereign or sluve. He do^ not seem to know whnt 
an argument is. lie never uses arguments himself, 
lie never troubles himaclf to answer the arc^monta 
of biB opponents. It hiis never Mctirretl to liim, that 
num ought to be able to give some better account 
of the wuy in wliich he has rtrriveil at hh opinieiia than 
mePf.‘ly that it is his will and pleasure to hold thenip 
It has never occurretl to him that there is a difference 
between assertion iind demonstration, that a rumour 
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docs not altmvs prove a fact, that a single feet, wJicn 
proved, is hardly foundation enough for a tlicory, 
that two contradictory propositions <»nnot be un¬ 
deniable truths, that to bog the question is not the 
way to settle it, or that when an objection is ™wdt 
it ought to be met with something more convincing 
than “ scoondrol" and ** blockhead.” 

It would be absurd to read the works of sucli a 
uTitcr for political instruction. The utmost tiiat can 
be expected from any system promulgated by him is 
that it may be splendid anil afiectlng, that it may 
suggest sublime and pleasing images. Bis scheme of 
philosophy is a mere day'dream, a poetical creation, 
like the L>omdanicl cavern, the Swei^, or radidon; 
and mdecd it bears no inconsldcruble resemblance to 
those gorgeous nsions. Like them, it has something 
of invention, grandeur, and brilliancy. But, like them, 
it is grotesque and extravagant, and perpetually vio> 
hitcfi even that conventional proliohility which is 
essential to the edect of works of art. 

Ttie warmest admirers of iMr. Southey will scarcely, 
we think, deny that his success has almost always 
borne an inverse proportion to the degree in which 
his undertakings have required a logical head. His 
poems, taken in the moss, stand far higher than hU 
prose works. 11 is ofHcial Odes indeed, among which 
the ^’ision of Judgement must l>e classed, are, for the 
most part, worse than Pye’s and as bad as C-ibbePs; 
nor do we think him generally happy in short pieces. 
But his longer poems, though full of faults, are ne¬ 
vertheless very extraordinary productions. Wc doubt 
greatly whetlier they will be read fifty years hence; 
but that, if they arc read, they will be admired, wc 
have no doubt whatever. 

But, though in geueral we prefer Mr. Southey’s 
poetry to his prose, we must make one exception- 
'Ihe Life of Nelson is, beyond all doubt, the most 
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perfect and the most delightful of hts frorks. The 
fact is, as bis poems most abundantly prove, that he 
Is by no means so skilful in designing os in filling up. 
It therefore an advantage to him to be furnisfaed 
with an outline of characters and events, and to have 
no other task to perform than that of touching the 
cold sketch into life, ^fo writer, perhaps, ever lived, 
whose talents so piecLsely qualified him to write the 
history of the great naval vfarrior. There were no 
fine ridnlles of the human heart to read, no theories 
to propound, no hidden causes to develope, no remote 
conaoqueiiccs to predict. The character of the hero 
lay on tlic surfiioe. The exploits were brilliant and 
picturesque. The necessity of adhering to the real 
course of events saved Air. Southey from those faults 
which deform the origian] plan of ahnost eveiyone of 
his poems, and which even his innumerable beauties 
of detail scarcely redeetu. The subject did not require 
the exercise of those reasoning powers the n-ant of 
M-hich la the blemish of his prose. It would not he 
easy to find, in all htcrarj' history, an instance of a 
more exact hit between aind and water. John IVcsley 
and tlie Peninsular War were subjects of a very 
different kind, subjects which required all the qualities 
of a philosophic historian. In Mr. Southey’s worts 
On these subjects, he has, on the whole, failed. et 
there are cliarming sjjccimena of the art of narration 
in both of them. The Life of Wesley vrill proltjibly 
live. Defective as it is, it contains the only popular 
account of a most rcinorkablc moral revolution, and 
of a man whose eloquence and logical acuteness tniglit 
have made him eminent in literature, wlioae genius 
for government ^vos not inferior to that of Kichelieii, 
and who, whatever bis errors may have been, devoted 
all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and derision, to 
what he sincerely considered as the highest good of 
his species. The History of the Pcninaular M ar is 
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already dead: indeed, the second volume was dead* 
bom. The gloty of producLng an imperishable record 
of that great conflict seems to be reserved for Colonel 
Napier. 

The Book of the Church contains some stories very 
pretrily told. The rest is mere rubbish. The adven* 
turc vrns manifestly one which could be achieved only 
by a profound thiuker, and one in winch even a pra- 
foiind thinker might have failed, unless his jmssions 
had been kept under strict control. But in all those 
works in wlueh Mr. Southey has completely abandoned 
narration, and has undertaken to argue moral and 
political questions, his failure bos been complete and 
ignominious. On such occasions his writings arc 
rescued from utter contempt and derision solely by 
the beauty and purity of tlic English. We fitnl, wc 
confess, so great a cluinn in Mr. Southey's style tlutt, 
even when he writes noasense, ive generally read it 
witli pleasure, except itidccd wlien he tries to be droll. 
A more insuflcrablc jester never existed, lie veiy 
often attempts to be humorouii, and yet we do not 
remember a single oomsiDn on wluch he has succeeded 
fartJicr than to he quaintly and flippantly dull. Iti 
one of his works he tells us tliat Bishop Spmtt was 
very properly so called, inasmuch ns lie was a ven’ 
small poet- And in the book now before us he cannot 
quote Francls Biigg, the renegade Quaker, without a 
remark on his unsavouiy name. A wise man might 
talk folly like this by liis own fireside ; but that any 
hunian l^ing, after having made such a joke, should 
write it down, and copy it out, and transmit it to the 
printer, and correct the prooftshcotB, and send it forth 
into the world, Is enoiigli to make us asluimed of our 
species. 

The extraordinary bitterness of spirit which Mr- 
^uthey manifests towards his opponents is, no doubt, 
ill a great measure to be attributed to the manner In 
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|rJuch he forms liis opimons. Differences of teste, it 
tioii tbunrrff” i^nuirkeU, produce greater exaspera* 

Mr txjuthey a jud^ents of men and actions. AVe are 
litm for lixingoa a high standard of 
morals, and for applying tJiat standard to every case, 
ut figaur ought to be accompjinied by dlsccrjunent; 

and of discernment Mr. Soutb<5r«enia to lie utterJy 

drautute. IJi3 mode of judging is moiikwb. It ik 
exactly ivhut we should expect from a stem old Bene* 
tectinc, who had been preserved fifom many ordinary 
frailties by the restraints of Ids situation. No man 
outof acbisfereverwrotc about b™, for example, 
so coldly and at the same time so grossly. HisW 
Bcnptions of it are just what we should hear ihim n 
r^lusc who know the passion only from the details 
. , ^ ^nfessionnl. Almost all his heroes make love 
*.Hli.‘r like Seraphim or like cattle. Me seems to hat-c 
no notion of any thing between the Platonic passion 
of the Glendov-ecr who gazes with rajiture on his 
inistrass’a leprosy, and tJic brutal appetite of Arvalan 
unU KtHlerick. In Roderick, indeed, tlje two character 
jre united. He ia first all clay, and then all spirif. 
Ho goes forth a Tarqum, and comes back too ctberool 
to he married. The only love scene, os fur ns ive can 
recollect,^ in Madoc, consists of the delicate atten- 
tions which a savage, who has drunk too much of 
the 1 rince’s excellent inctlieglin, offers to Goorvyl. 
ft would be the labour of a week to find, in all the 
ya^ mass of Air. Soutliey’s poetiy, a single passage 
indicating any sympathy with those feelings which 
have consecrated the sliadcs of Vnucluse and the 
roeka of Altilloric. 

Indeed, if vm except some vciy^ pleasing images of 
jiatern^ tenderness aiul filial duty, there is scarcely 
**iiy thing soft or huiimnc in Air. Southey’s poetry. 
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"Wliat theologians call the spiritual sins ane his car^ 
dinal virtues, hatred, pride^ atid the insatiable thiist 
of vengeance. These passions he disguises under the 
name of duties; ho purifies them from the alloy of 
vulgar Interests; he ennobles them by uniting them 
'With eticrgy, fortitude, and a severe sanctity of man¬ 
ners; and he then holds them up to the admiration of 
matiltiiuh This is the spirit of Tlialaba, of Ladurlad, 
of Afb mindA, of Roderick after his conversion. It Is 
the spirit urtiidi, in all hU writings, Mr. Southey 
appears to affect. “ 1 do well to be angry," seems to 
be the predominant feeling of ]iis mind. Almost the 
only mark of charity w'hich lie vouchsafes to liis op¬ 
ponents is to pray for their refonnation; and this he 
docs in terms not unlike tiiose in which w’C can 
Imagine a Portuguese priest interceding wiili I leaven 
for a Jew, delivered over to the secul^ arm after a 
relopac. 

VV'e have always heard, and fully believe, that 
Mr. Southey Is a very amiable and hiunane man; nor 
do we intend to apply to him personally any of the 
rcmar1» wliidi wc bavo made on the S[)lrit of Lis 
wTitlngs. Such are the caprices of human nature. 
Even Uncle Toby troubled himself vciy little about 
the French grenadiers who fell on the glads of Xaniur. 
And Mr. Southey, wlien he takes up Ids ixiii, changes 
his nature as much us Captain Shandy, w'licn he girt on 
his mvord. The only opponents to whom the Laureate 
^ves quarter arc those in whom he finds some thing 
of his own chanictcr rejected, FIc secros to have an 
instinctive antipathy for calm, moderate men, for men 
who shun extremes, and who render reasons. He has 
treated Mr. Owen of Lanark, for example, with in¬ 
finitely more respect than lie has shown to Mr- ilalliun 
or to Dr. LIngnrd ; and this for no reason that wc 
can discover, except that Mr. Owen is more unreaBon* 
ably and hopelessly in the wrong than any speculator 
of our time. 
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air. Southey’s politioil sjstein is just whal we m\^U 
expect from a mau who rcgimls i^litlcs, not ns matter 
of GC1CIIC0, but as DUittifT of taste ami fceliuf'. AU 
his schemes of government liavc been inconsistent 
ivitli themselves. In Ills youth be was a republican; 
yet, as he tells us in his preface to tliesc Colloquies, ho 
was even then opjxMod to the Catholic Claims. He U 
How a violent Ultra-Tory. Vet, while he maintuma, 
with vehemence approaching to ferocity, all the sterner 
and harsher ptirts of the Ultra-Toiy' theory of govern- 
ineiit, the baser and dirtier part of tbut theory dis¬ 
gusts him. Exclusion, iicrsocution, severe punisJi- 
luents for libellers and deningoguca, jinoscrjptlons, 
ruassacres, civil vrivr, if necessary, rather than any 
concession to a discontented peoplei these arc tlie mra- 
surcs which he seems indinetl to recommend. A severe 
and gloomy tyranny, crushing opjxisition, silencing 
remoufitranoe, drilling the minds of the people into 
unreasoning obedience, has in it soincthiiig of grandeur 
which deliglits his imugluiitiou. But there is notliiug 
fine in tlie shabby tricks and jobs of office; and Mr. 
Soutliey, accordingly, has no toleration for them. 
When a Jacobin, he did not ^jereeive that his system 
led logically, and would Lave led jiracticnlly, to the 
removal of religious distinctions, lie now commits a 
simiLir error, lie renounces the abject and jwlrry 
part of the creed of Jiis iNirty, \nlhout ^ierceiving llait 
it is also an essential [jart of that creed. He wouM 
have t3’niiiiiy and [lurity together; thougii the most 
buiairfieiul obsen'aliott might have shown him that 
theru can be no tj*ranny wiiJtout corruption. 

It is liigh time, iiowever, that wesiiould i>rueccd to 
the consideration of the work wlilch is our more imme¬ 
diate subject, and which, indeed, illustrates in ulriiost 
every jmge our general remark on ilr. Soutlicy’s 
writings. In the preface, we are informed tliat the 
author, notiviths tan ding some statements to the con- 
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tmrv, was alwnya ojtposcd fo tlie Catholic Claims. We 
fully believe this; both because Tfe tire sure that ^Ir. 
Southey is incapable of publishing n ilelibcrute tilse- 
hood^niiti because his assertion is in Itself probaltle. ^Vc 
sliOuhl liiive expected tlint, even In bis wildest iia- 
roxysnis of Jeinocrotic eiithiiaiii5m,Mr. Southey wo id J 
have felt no msh to see n Bim|>le remecl 3 ' upydied to a 
great practical evil. We should have expected tlmt 
the only measure wliieh nil the great atatesnicQ of two 
generations have agreed with each otber in supporting 
would be tlie only measure vvbkb Mr. Soutliey would 
have agreed with hims^df in opposing. He bus passed 
from one extreme of poUtiail Ofiinion to anotlier, as 
i^tan in ^lilton ^vent round the globe, contriving 
constantly to ride with darkness.” Wherever the 
thickest shiulow of tlie idglit may ut onyinoiuent chance 
to fall, there is Mr. Southey. It is not every IxKly who 
could have so dexterously avoided blundering on the 
daylight in the course of a journey to the niiti^iodes. 

Air. Southey has not been fortunate in the plan of 
any of his fictitious tuirratives. But he has never 
hiilcd so conspicuously as in the tvork before us; as- 
cept, indeed, in the wretched Vision of Judgement. In 
November 1SI7, it acems the Lauircate was sitting 
over bis newspaper, and meditating about the dentb 
of tlic rrincess Charlotte. An eJilerly person of voiy 
dignified aspect makes his iippiraronce, announces 
himself as a stranger from a distant country, and 
apologises very poUtc ly for not having prorided hiinstlf 
with letters of introduction. Air. Soutliey supposes his 
visiter to be some American gentleman who has come 
to sec the lakes and the lake-poets, and accordingly 
proceeds to perform, with tliat grace, which only long 
practice can give, oil the duties w'bicfa authors owe tc 
starers. lie assures Ids guest that some of the most 
agreeable visits wliich be lias received liave been from 
Americans, and that he knows men among them whoiic 
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tiUcute and virtues would do honour to any courttiy. 
In passing we tnny observe, to the honour of iJr. 
Southey, that, though he evidently has no liking for 
the American mstitutions, he iie^'er speaks of the 
people of the United States with that pitiful affectation 
of contempt by whidi some meuihera of his party have 
done more than wars or tarijfs can do to excite mutual 
emnity between tu'o communHIca formed for mutual 
friendship. ^ Great as the faults of his mind are, paltiy 
spite like this has no place in it. Indeed it is scarcely 
conceiv'ablfi that a man of his sensibility and his ima¬ 
gination should look vritliout pleasure and national 
pride on the vigorous and splendid youth of n great 
pwple, whose veins are filled with onr blood, whose 
minds are nourished with oiir literature, and on whom 
is entailed the rich inheritance of our di'ilisntlon, our 
freetlom, and our glory. 

Hut we inusl; return to Mr. Southey’s study at 
Keswick. The risiter informs the Jiospltable ]X«t 
that he 15 not an American but a spirit, Mr. Southey 
with more frankness than civility, tells him that he is 
a very ijueer one. The stranger holds out hl» hand. 
It haa neither weiglit nor substance. Mr, Southey 
upon tliis becomes more serious; his hair stands on 
end; and he adjures the spectre to tell him what lie 
is, and why he comes. The ghost turns out to be 
Sir Thomas More. The traces of martyrdom, it seems, 
are worn in the other world, as stars and ribands ore 
worn in tins. Sir Thomas shows the poet a red 
streak round his neck, brighter than a ruby, and in¬ 
forms him that Cranmer wears a suit of fiames in 
paradise, the right hand glove, we suppose, of peculiar 
hriiliaiicy. 

Sir Thomas pays but a short visit on this occasion, 
but promises to cultivate the new acquaintance which 
he has formed, and, after begging tlmt his visit may 
be kept secret from Mrs. Southey, vonbhes into air. 
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The rest of the book cotisists of conversotiona Ite- 
twccii Jlr. Southey iiikI the ajurit (vlxiiit trAilOj ciir" 
rencyt Cutholic ciiiani-iputiou, porioJical literature, 
feiiiiile nuiiiicrica, butchers, aim IT, book-stalls, and a 
hundred other Bubjecta. Mr. Southey vciy hosintably 
takes an opportunity to escort the ghost round the 
lakes, and directs liis attention to the most ijeauliful 
points of view. Why a spirit uTis to be evoked lor 
the purpose of talking over such matters and seeing 
such sights, why the vicar of the parisii, a hUic-stock- 
ing from I/indon, or on American, such as Mr. Southey 
at first supposed the aerial visiter to Ijc, might not 
have done as well, we ai'e unable to conceive. Sir 
Thomas tells Hr. Southey nothing about future events, 
and indeed absolutely diadaima the gift of prescience. 
He has learned to talk modem English. lie has read 
all the new publications, and loves a jest as well us 
when he jested with the executioner, thougii we 
cannot eay tiiat the quality of his wit has materially 
improved in I’aradise. IHs powers of reasoning, too, 
arc by no means in as great dgour as when he sivte 
on tbc woolsack; and though he boasts tiiat lie is “ di¬ 
vested of nil those passions which cloud the intellects 
and warp the understandings of men," we think hitu, 
we must confess, far less stoical than formerly. As 
to revelations, he tells Mr. Southey at the outset to 
expect none from him. The Laureate expresses 
some doubts, which assuredly will not raise him in 
the opinion of our modern iiiillennarians, ns to tlic 
divine authority of the Ajxjcaljqise. But the ghost 
preserves an impenetrable silence. As iar as we 
remember, only one hint about the employment at 
discmbodicil a|jirit5 escapes iiiin. lie encoumges Mr. 
Southey to hope that there is a Paradise Press, at 
whieiv all the valuable publications of Mr. Murray 
find Mr. Colburn are rcprintCfi as Tcgularly as at 
Pidladelphia ; and delicately insinuivtcs that Tlialaiia 
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:ifitl ilic Ciirac of Kchfiniii nre ntnong the uuiiiIxt. 
Mlittt A contnist docs this aLstieJ fiction pn-seiit to 
those charming niirratives wliicli Plato and Cicero 
prefixed to their dialogues! coat In mucliinery, 

yet wliat poverty of effect I A ghost brought in to say 
tvhat any man inlgJit laive said I The glorified spirit 
ol a great statestnan nnd philosopher daivdling, like a 
bilious old nabob at n wntering-phice, over qiuirtcrly 
revieiiTia and novels, dropping in to pay lung culls, 
making excursions in search of the pictnrcsqtieJ Tlio 
scene of St, Geoige and St. llennia in the Pitcelle ia 
IiiiiTlly more ridiculous. A\"e kno%v what \ oltaire 
meant. Nobody, iiowevcr, can sujqHVsc that Jfr. 
Southey means to make game of the mysteries of a 
higher »tato of existence. The tact is that, in the work 
licfore nSy in the V^ision of Judgement^ and in sonic of 
his other pieces, his mode of treating the most solemn 
subjects ditlers from that of open scoffera only as the 
extraT.'ugant representations of sacred persons mid 
things in some grotesque Italian paintings differ from 
the caricatures which CnriiJe exposes in the front of 
his shop. \Ve interpret the particular act by the 
general character. Wiiat in tiie window of a con¬ 
victed bLisjihemer we call blasphemous we call only 
absurd and ill judged in an altar-piece. 

\^''e now come to the conversations wldch pass bc- 
tivcen -Mr, Southey arid Sir Thomas ^forc, or rather 
between two Southeys, equally eloijuent, equally 
equally uiireaaouable, and cquoll}' given to 
talking about what they do not understand.* Per- 
hajis we could not select a better instance of the 
spii-it w'liicli pervades the whole book than the 
passages in which Mr, Southey gives his opinion of 
the manufacturing sj^stem. There is imthlng which 
he hates so bitterly. It is, according to him, a system 

" A pwitigo in whicb khdg piprci^iani hy Mrr Skidibry frere wj#- 
tertaiBly wicihaul aJljf Udfiir inU*mi^iu^ luLi hm-Tt .'tnitinL 
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more tyranmcul tlmn that of tJie feudal age5, a sys¬ 
tem of actual acrvlttide, a system whk-K tlestroys the 
iKidiea iind tlcgradea the minds of those vlio are 
engaged in it. He expresses a hope tliiit the comjie- 
tition of other nations may drive us out of the field; 
that OUT foreign trade may decline; and that we may 
thus enjoy a rcstoratiou of natlotiul sanity and 
strength. But he seems to tljink that the exter¬ 
mination of the whole manufiictunrig population 
w’ould be a blessing, if the evil could be removed in 
uo other way. 

hlr. Southey dues not bring forward a single fact 
in su pport of these views; nud, as it seems to us, there 
arc licts which lead to a very different conclusion. 
In the first place, the poor-rate is very decidedly lower 
in the mantifactuting than In the agrieuUural districts. 
If Mr. Southey will look over the ParliatncTilary re¬ 
turn 9 on this subject, he will find that the amount of 
parochial relief required by the labourers in the dif¬ 
ferent counties of England is almost exactly in inverse 
proportion to the degree In which the manufacturing 
system has been introduced into those coutitlca. The 
returns for the years ending in March 1825, and in 
March 1828, are now before us. In the former y^r 
wc find the poor-rate highest in Sussex, about twen^ 
shillings to evciy iubahitaiit. Then come Bucking¬ 
hamshire, Essex, Sufl'olk, Bedford.dilre, Huntingdon¬ 
shire, Kent, and Norfolk. In all tliese the rate is 
above fifteen shillings a lieod. We will not go through 
the whole. Even in Westmoreland and the North 
Itiding of Yorkshire, the rate is at more than eight 
shillings. In Cumberland and Monmouthshire, the 
most fortunate of all the agricultural districts, ft i* 
at six shillings. But in the West Riding of lork- 
shire, it is as low as five Bhiltlngs; and when we 
come to Lancashire, we find it at four shillings, one 
fifth of w-hat it is in Sussex. The returns of the veer 
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CTidiiig ill Mar^h 182B are a little, and but a little, 
iiione uDfavoiirable to the inanufuchjring district?.' 
Lancashire, even in that senaon of distress, required a 
smaller poor-rate than any other district, and Utile 
more than one fourth of the jioor-ratc raised in Sussex. 
Cumberland alone, of the agricultural diatricts, wag 
as well off as the West Riding of Yorkshire. These 
facta seem to indicate that the manufacturer is both 
in a more comfortable and in a leas de|x;ndent situ¬ 
ation than ttie agricultural hihourcr. 

As to the effect of the iimtiufacturing system on 
the bodily healtli, we must beg leave to estiniatc it by 
a standard far too low and vulgar for a mind so im¬ 
aginative as that of Mr. Soiitliey, the proportion of 
births and deaths. We know tliut, during the growth 
of this atrocious system, this new misery, to use 
the phrases of Mr. Southey, this new enormity, this 
birth of a portentous age, tins pest wliidi no man 
can approv^e whose heart is not seared or whose un¬ 
derstanding has not been darkened, 11 lore has been a 
grout diminution of mortality, and that this dinii- 
iitition has been greater hi the manufacturing towns 
than any where else. The mortality still is, os it always 
greater in towns than in the country. But the 
dtUcponcc hag dtiuiiushcd In an extraordinary degree. 
Hicre ia the Ix'St reason to believe that the annual 
mortality of Manchester, about the middle of the lost 
century, was one in twenty-eight. It is now reckoned 
at One in forty.five. In Glasgow* and f^rf^eds a similar 
improvement has taken place. Nay, the rate of mor- 
Udlty ill those three givat capitals of the munufac- 
turiiig districts is now considerably loss than it was, 
fifty years ago, over England and W.alcs taken toge¬ 
ther, open country and all. \Ye might with some 
plausibility miiiiituin that the people live longer he. 
cause they ore better fed, better lodged, latter clothed, 
Olid better attended in sickness, iind that these iiU’ 
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pTOVCiu-Gtits &r£i owin^ to tlirtt Incrciisc of natioiiiil 
wcfiUIi which the manufacturing B^-atem hna pro- 

diiccd. ^ ^ 

Ifucli more miglit be said on this aubject- l>ut to 
ivhat end ? It is not from bills of mortality mid 
statistical tables tlmt Hr. Southey has learru^ lus 
jKjUtical cteed. Ho cannot stoop to study the history 
of the system which he ahust^ to atrike the baltuicc 
between the good and evil which it has produced, to 
compare district with district, or genenition mtli 
genemtiou. AVe will give Ids own reason for }ih opi¬ 
nion, the only reason which he ^ves for it, in his own 
words; — 


Wo rctnnhiocl awhilo in silence looking d|^Ji the asactn- 
hli^e of dwnUiiiga below. HerCj and in the fwljoining hntnlL't 
of MlUlicek, thn effects of mnnidiiciUTCS imd of ngricultiiPQi 
mny be seen nnd con^|wiTO(Ii Tlio old cottages arc such n* 
ihc fiKjcit and tlio painteir equally deliglit in baholding* j 
flUntifllly built of the nntivc stone without monar, dirtied 
with no white lime, and thetr long low roofs oo’^ered wiEU 
sLite, ir tlicy hod been raked by the magic of sotne indij^ncnid 
Auqibion^s music, the materiais could not have adjuaUd 
thetnaeUee more beautlfuHy in ncconl with tho eumyuiHling 
scene j and time boa atiU further ImriDoiiIzed them with wca- 
ther-sUuBs, lichens, and moe?, sbort grosees^ niid short fem, 
ami eione-pbots of vorbus ki ndsi Tlio orn?uiiento<.i chirnneys', 
round or square, lei?a tidorned than those winch* like hltk 
turrets, crest tlic houses of the Portuguese iicasfiuiTy J 7 ^^ 
not Icfti liappdy suited to their pbiccj the hedge of dipt boi 
beuoath tlie windowi?, the rosc-bushca beside iUc doon 
little patcli of flowcr-grouiid, with its tall holly-hocks in front * 
the garden beside, the bee-hives, and the oidiaid wilh 
bank of doffoclib and snow-drops, fho earliest and the pro- 
foseat in Uieso parts, indicate in the owacuf aomc portion c 
cose mul leisure, some rcgonl to nca*tieBa and mmfort, 
scosQ of natural, and innof^iit* and healthful enjoyment. Tin- 
new cottages of ilic manuraciiircrs are a|Hm the mnnufactur-^ 
ing fiadcm — naked, and in a row. . 

*■ * How is it,' said I, * that every thing which ha coonvctt 
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with manufiuturcs presontfi such features of unijuuliJlcii] Je- 
foruntj? irotii tlic lan^est of Monimpii'B temples down to 
tlie poorest hovel in which hU Iiolotiy are stall^j thc?ao odi- 
fioca have idl one ehunictcr. Tunc will not mellow ilicin; 
natun: will neither clotliD nor conceal them ; and they will 
Tcomin always as olTcneivc to the eye as to the mind.’ ” 

Hero is wisdom. Hero are the principles on which 
mitions are to be governed. Rosc-bushca and i»or- 
nites, rattier than stcara-etigiacs nnd mdcijendenoe. 
Mortality and cottages T^dtli weather stains, rather 
tlinn health and long life ivitli edifices which time 
cannot mellow. liTirc are told, that our age Iism 
invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our 
fathers; that society lias been brought into a state, 
com[)jired with which extermination would be a bless¬ 
ing; and all because tlio dwellings of cotton-spinners 
are naked and rectangular, ilr, Southey Iiaa found 
out a way, he tells ns, in which the efiects of mami- 
fucturos and agriculture may be compared. And 
tviiat ia this way ? To stand on a hill, to look at a 
cottage and a fiictorj', and to sec which is the prettier. 
Hoca 3Ir, Southey tlunk that the body of the English 
p^antry live, or ever lived, in substatitial or oraa- 
nietited cottages, with boN-hedges, flower-gardens, bee¬ 
hives, and orchards? If not, what is his parallel 
worth? \Vc despise those mock philosophers, who 
think that they serve tiie cause of science by dcproci- 
ating literature and the fine arts. Hut if any thing 
could excuse their narrowness of mind, it would be 
such a book as this. It is not strange that, when one 
onthusiiist makes the picturcstjiic the test of poUtieal 
gwd, another sliould feel inclined to proscribe nUo- 
gether the pleasures of taste and imagination. 

Thus it is that .Mr. Soutiiey reasons about matters 
with which he tliitifcs himsdf perfectly conversant. 
^V'l• cannot, ttioreforo, 1>C surprised to find that ho 
commits extraorJinarv hluiulers when he writes on 
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polnte of whkb he titknowItHigwJ binwclf to be igno- 
nmt. He confcBses that lie is not verred in [wUti- 
ctil economy, and that he lins neither liking nor b[ii1- 
ttide for it; and he tlien proceeds to read tlie ptibUo 
n lecture concenriing it which fully boars out bis con- 
ftWion. 

" AU wealth/^ says Sir Thoiima More^ in fonnt'r 
times woa tangible. It conrifited in land, money, or 
chattels, winch were cither of real or conventional 
value." 

Jlontesinos, os Mr. Southey somewhat afTcctedly 
enlk himself, onswera thus : — 

Jewels, for example, and pictures, as in Holland, 
where indeed at one time tulip hiilba answered the 
same purpose." 

That bubble," say® Sir Thomas, was^ OUG of 
those eontapfious Insanities to which comnmnities arc 
subject. All wealth was real, till the extent of coin- 
ineree rendered a pa[)cr currency necessary' which 
di lie red from precious atonca and jiictiirca in this 
important point, tliat there was no limit to its pro¬ 
duction.” 

“ Wc regard it," says Monteainos, “ as the repre- 
aentative of real wealth; anil, therefore, limited al* 
ways to the amount of wliat it repreaents." 

“Pursue that notion," answers the ghost, “and 
you will be in the dark presently. Your provuiclal 
bank-notes, which constitute almost wholly the fir- 
eulating medium of certain districts, pass current to¬ 
day. To-niorrow, tidings may come that the house 
wliieh issued tliom has stopt fiaymcnt, and wliat do 
they represent then ? You will find them the sha¬ 
dow of a shade.'' 

We scarcely know at which end to hegin to disen¬ 
tangle this knot of absurdities. Wc might ask, why 
it should be a greoter proof of insanity in meu to 
a high value on rare tulips than on rare stones, wlucb 
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arc neithop more UBcful nor more beautiful ? We 
miglit eak how it can be sjiid that there Is no limit to 
the p^uction of jiaijer-moiiey, when a man h httucod 
It he issues any iu the name of another, and is forced 
to cash what lie issues in his oivn ? But Mr, Southey's 
error lies deeper still, ‘^yi wealth” says he, « was 
tangible and real tUl paper currency waa introduced,” 
Now, was tiicre ever, since men emerged from a state 
of utter barburism, an age in which there were do 
debts ? Is not n debt, while tlie solvency of the debtor 
is undoubted, always reckoned os part of the wealth 
of the creditor. Yet Is it tangible and rml wcaltli ? 
I>oes it cease to be wealth, because there is the security 
of a written acknowledgment for It? And wimt else 
is paper currency ? Did Mr. Southey ever read a * 
iNink-iiote ? If he did, he would see that it is a 
writtcti acknowledgment of a debt, and a premise to 
pay that debt. The promise may be violated: the 
debt may remain unpaid i tlioee to n-hom it was due 
may sutler: but this is a risk not confined to cases of 
pa^r currency; it is a risk inseparable from the re¬ 
lation of debtor and creditor. Every man who sells 
goods for any thing but ready money runs the risk of 
finding that what he considered as part of his wealth 
one day is nothing at ail the next day, Mr. Southey 
refers to the picture*gallerica of Holland. The pic¬ 
tures were undouhtedly real and tangilde possessions. 
But surely it might happen that a burgomaster might 
owe a picture-dealer a thou sand guildm for o Terii ers. 
AVhat in this case corresponds to our paper money is 
not tlic picture, which Is tangible, but the elntm of the 
picture-ch'olcr on his customer for the price of the pic¬ 
ture; und this claim is not tangible. Now, would not 
the picturo-deoler consider this claim as part of his 
wealth ? Would not a tradesman w*ho knew of the 
claim give credit to the picture-dealer the more readily 
on account of the claim? The bnrgomaater might be 
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nilticd. If soj woiilil not those cotiaei|ucn€C3 follow 
which, as Mr. Southey tdbi us, were never Ijcurtl of 
till paper money came into uisc? Ikesterday this 
claim was wortli u thouaimtl guilders. To-day wlmt 
is it ? The shadow of a shade. 

It is true that, the more readily claims of this sort 
arc transferred from liaiid to hand, the more extensive 
will be the injury produced by a single failure. Tiic 
laws of all natious aaiictioii, in certaiu cases, the 
transfer of rights not yet reduced into fawscssion. 
Mr. Southey would scarcely wlsih, we should thliih, 
tliiit all indorsements of bills and notes should be 
declared mvalid. Yet even if this were done, the 
transfer of claims would impcrct'[itiUy take place, to 
a very great extent. TiMicn the baker trusts the 
huteller, for cxajn]ilc, he is in fact, though not in 
form, trusting the butcher’s customers. A man who 
owes large bills to tradesmen, and fiuls to pay thciOi 
almost always produces distress through a very >ride 
circle of {icople with whom he never dealt. 

In short, what Jir. Southey takes for a difference In 
kind is only a difference of form and degree. In every 
society men have cluims on the projierty of others. 
In every Sficiety tliere Is a possihdity tlmt some debt¬ 
ors may not be able to fulfil tlieir ohligations^. hi 
cveiy society, tlierefore, there is wealth wiikh is not 
tangible, and which may become the shadow of a 


shade. ^ , 

Mr. Southey then proceeds to a dissertation on the 
national debt, which he considers in a new and 
consolatory light, os a clear addition to the iticotue o 
the country. . 

“ You can understand/' say s Sir Tliomos, “tMt i 
constitutes a great part of the national wealth. 

So large a part," answers ilontesiiios, “ ^ 

interest amounted, during the prosjK*rous time of a^' 
culture, to as much os tlie rental of all the land m 
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Crcat Britoln; lit present to the rental of all hinds, 
nil UDuscig, ant] all other fixed proj«?rtj put toj^ether.’' 

'pie Ghost and the Laureate a^rce tfiut it”is very 
desirable that there should tx: so secure and advan¬ 
tageous a deposit for wealth aa the fumU affbnl. Sir 
Tliomns then proceeds ;_ 

Another and iar more momentous benefit tnlist 
not be overlooked ; the cx|x?iidJtuJ^ of an annual 
interest, equalling, as you have stated, the prt^nt 
rental, of all fixed property*” 

"'riiat expenditure,*' quoth Montesinos, “gives 
cmployiucnt to half tlie industiy in the hin<^doni%id 
feeds Ipf the mouths. Take, indeed, the weight of 
the national debt from this great and complicated 
Bocifil machine, and the wheels must stop.” 

From this passage we should have been inclined to 
think that Mr. Southey supjxjscs the dividends to be 
a free gift iieriodicaKy seut dowTi from heaven to the 
fundholders, as quails and manna were sent to the 
Israelitos; were it not that lie lias vouchsafed, in the 
following question and answer, to give the public some 
information which, we believe, was veiy little needed. 

“ Wlience comes the interest ? " says Sir Thomas. 
“It is raised," answers Alontcstnos, “ by taxation.’* 
Kow, has ifr. Southey ever considered what would 
lie done tilth this sum if it were not paid as interest 
to the national creditor? If he would think o^'crthis 
matter for a short- time^ we suspect that the “mo¬ 
mentous benefit" of W'hich he talks would appear to 
him p shrink strangely in amount. A fundholder, 
wo will suppose, spends dividends iiiuounting to five 
hundred pounds a year; and his ten nearest neigh¬ 
bours pay fifty pounds eacli to the tax-gnthorer, 
for the purpose of dischaiging the interest of tho 
Datloiud debt. If the debt were wi[>cd out, a meu- 
fiure, be it understood, which we by no means re¬ 
commend, the fundholder would cease to spend his 
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fivo hiindml pounds a year. I Ic would no longer give 
employmcTit to industry, or put food into the mouths 
of liibourtra. This Mr. Southey’ thinks a fetirful 

eviL But b there no mitigttttngcireonistnncc? Euch 

of the ten ncighlxnirfl of our fundhohier has fifty 
pounds ft ycur more than formerly. Each of them 
wilU as it BoewB to our feehlc undcrstnijdijjgs, employ 
more industry and feed more mouths than formerly. 
The sum b exactly the same. It h in difft-retit hjiiids. 
But on what grounds does Sir. Southey call upon us 
to believe that it is In the hands of men who will 
spend it less Uherally or less judklnusly ? He seems 
to think that nobody but a fundholder can cmpiDy 
the poor; that, if a tax is remitted, those who for¬ 
merly used to pay it proceed immediately to dig holes 
in the earth, and to bury- the sum vfhieh the goveraroent 
had been accustomed to take; that no money can set 
industry' in motion till such money has been taken by 
the tax-gatherer out of one man's pocket and put mto 
another man’s pocket. AVc really wish that Mr. bouthey 
would try to prove thb principle, which is indeed tUc 
foundation of his whole theory of finance: for we 
think it right to hint to him that our hard-hearted 
and uniiuBginative generation will expect some more 
satisfactory reason than the only one with which he 
has yet favoured it, namely, a similitude touching 
evaporation and dew. 

Both the theory and the iUustmtion, indeed, 
old friends of ours. In every season of distress whi™ 
wc can remember, Mr. Southey has been proclaiming 
that it is not from economy, but from increased tn*- 
at ion, that the country must expect relief; and ^ 
still, we find, places the undoubting faith of a JKiiUics 
Dlafoirus, in his 

KniK^jLiv, rt reeljutriMTe.^ 

“ A poo[>le,’' he tolls us, “ may bo too rich, bat a 
government cannot bo bo," 
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'* A statf,” Siiys he, “ cannot have more wealth «t 
Its command than may be eTn[>loycd for the ccneriil 
gocHl, a liberal expenditure in imtiomil works Itein^ 
one of the surest tncana of promoting national nro"^ 
aperitj-; and the benefit being still more obvious, of 
an expenditure directed to the purposes of national 
peojilc may be too rich.” 

^Vc fully Admit that a state cannot have at Its 
command more wealth than may be employed for tJio 
general good. Hut neither can individuals, or bodies 
of individuals, have at their command more wealth 
than may be cinploj-ed for the general good. If there 
be no limit to the sum which maybe usefully laid out 
in public works ami national improvement, then wealth, 
whether in the hands of private men or of the govern¬ 
ment, nuiy alivaj’H, if the possessors choose to ^lend it 
usefully, be usefully spent. The only ground, there¬ 
fore, on which Mr. Southey can possibly muiiitain that 
a government cannot be too rich, but that a people 
nitty be too ricli, must be this, that governtnents are 
niore likely to spend their money on good objects than 
private indidduals. 

lint w'lmt is useful expenditure? A lilicral ex¬ 
penditure in national works,” says Mr. Southey, “is 
one of^ the surest means for promoting national 
prosper!tj'.” WTiat does he mean by national pro* 
^riry ? Poes he mean the wealth of the state? 

so, his reasoning runs thus: The more wealth a 
state has the better ; for the more wealth n state has 
the more wealth it will have. This is surely some¬ 
thing like that fallacy, which is ungidlantly termed 
a lady’s rca.soii. If by national prosperity he means 
the wealth of the people, of how gross a contradiction 
is .Mr. Southey guilty. A people, he tells us, may bo 
too richr a government cannot ; for a goveroraent 
can employ its riches in making the people richer. 

1 he wealth of tlic peojilc is to be taken from them, 
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lK;cause they h»Te too tnucli, and laid out in ivorks^ 
which will yield them more. 

We are really at a loss to determine whether Mr. 
Southey’s reason for Tccommendiiig l-irgc taxation is 
that it will make the iicople rich, or tlmt it will mate 
fhcin poor. But we are sure that, if hia object is to 
tnake them rich, he takes the wrong couthc. There 
are two or tlirec principles respecting public works, 
wdiich, os an experience of vast extent proves, may be 


trusted in almost every case- 

It Bcnrcely ever happens that any private mou or 
liody of men will invest property In a canal, a tunnel, 
or a bridge, but from an expectation that the outlay 
will be profitable to them. No work of this sort can 
be profitable to private speculators, unless the public 
be willing to pay for the use of it. The public will 
not pay of their ow'n accord for what yields no profit 
or eoni'enienoe to them. There is thus a direct and 
obvious connexion between the motive which induces 
individuals to undertake sucli a work, and the utiHly 
of the work. 

Can we find any such connexion in the case of a 
public work executed by a government ? If it is 
useful, arc the individuals who rule the countiy 
richer? If it is useless, are they poorer? A public 
man may be solicitous fbr his credit. Hut is not be 
likely to gain more credit by an useless display of 
ostentatious architecture iu a great tow*n than by the 
best road or the best canal in some remote province. 
Tlie fame of public ivorks is a much less certain lest 
of their utility than the amount of toll collected nt 
them. In a corrupt age, there will lie direct crnlieK* 
ziement. Ill the purest age, there will bo ahuudanw 
of Jobbing. N over were the statesmen of any county 
more sensitive to public opinion, and more spotless m 
pecuniary transactions, than those who liavc of 
governed England, ^'ct we liave only to look at the 
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buildmgfl recently ert-cted in T.ondon for a proof of 
our rule. In a bjid ag^?, i lie fate of tlic public is to be 
TObbofl outright. Iti a good age, it ia inertly to have' 
the dearest nnd the worat of every tiling. 

ItuiUings for state pur^scs the state must erect. 
.iVnd hens lye think tliat, in geucral, the state ought 
to stoj}, AYe firmly believe that five hundred thoit- 
Bond pounds subscribed by iridiviJuiili for mil-roads 
or canals would produce more advantage to the public 
than five millions voted by Parliament for the same 
purpose. Iherc arc certain old saw's about the 
master's eye and about every body's businesSi in 
tvhlch wc place veiy great faith. 

There is, wc have said, no consistency in Mr. 
Soutlie)''s political system. But if there he In Ids 
Iiolitical system any leading principle, any one error 
which divejgcs more widely and variously than any 
other, it is that of which hla theory aljout national 
works is a ramification, lie conccivca that the 
businesa of the magistrate ist, not merely to see that 
the persona nnd pro[ierty of the people are secure 
from attack, but that he ought to be a jaeh-of-all- 
trades, architect, engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, 
theologian, a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a Paul 
Piy in oveij' house, spy-iug, eaves-dropping, relieving, 
admonishing, sfiending our money for us, and choos¬ 
ing our opinions for us. Ilia principle is, if we undei> 
stand it rigidly, that no man can do any tldng so 
well for himself as Ins rulers, be tliey who they may, 
can do it for him, and thot a govennnetit approaches 
nearer and nearer to perfection, in proportion as it 
interferes more and more with the habits and notions 
of individuals. 

He seems to be fuUy convinced that it is in the 
power of government to relieve all the distresses under 
which the lower orders labour, Nay, he considers 
doubt on this suiyect os impious. We cannot refrain 
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I'rotn quoting hia on tliis subject. It U a 

perfect jewel of logic. 

" * Stiiiij lb[>iiflaii[l« In your melropolb,' Bays Sir Tlidoui 
More, * rt« ewry morning -wlthoiU knowing how they are 
to svil^ist during the day ; m many of them, where they are 
to lay thdr hends at night- All men, even the Ticioos them' 
Eclrea, know that wickedness lend* to mirery: hut many, 
eren nmong the good and the wise, hare yet to learn that 
taUery i# almost na often the cause of wiekednees.^ 

" * There ore many,* aays Moatetinos, * who know this, but 
believe that it ia not in Uic power of human inttitutioiii to 
prevent this luiBery* They nco the effect, but n^nid the 
causes ns iuseparablo from the condition of humim iinturc. 

** ‘ As surely ns Gfxi is good,’ replies Sir Tliomas, ‘ so surely 
there is no such thing ns necessary oviL For, by the reli¬ 
gious mind, bCcJcdcbs, and pain, and death, nrc net to be ao' 
counted evils.' ” 


Now if eicknoaa, pnin, and dcotb, arc not otdls, wc 
cannot nndcratand wliy it should lx: nn evil tlmt 
tliDUKimda should rise witliout kiiotvlng liow thej* aw 
to subsist. The only evil of hunger is tbat it pro¬ 
duces first pain, then sickness, and finally death. ^ 
it did not produce these, it trouhl he no calamity. 
If these are not evils, it is no calamity. We will 
propose a very plain diletnina: either physical pain ^ 
on evil, or it is not an evil. If it ia an evil, then 
there is necessary evd in the imiversc: if it is not, 


why should the pjor be delivered f^on^ it ? 

Mr. Southey entertaine as exaggerated a notion of 
the wisdom of governments as of their power, fh* 
speaks with the greatest disgust of the respect now 
paid to public opinion. Tiiftt opinion is, according 
to him, to be distniated and dreaded; its usur|;®tion 
ought to lie vigorously resisted; and the practice‘d 
yielding to It is likely to ruin the country. To main¬ 
tain police is, according to liim, only one of the enn# 
of government. The duties of a ruler ore pairiarelii“ 
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mid paternal. He ought te consider the moral dis¬ 
cipline of the people ag hia first object, to establish 
a religion^ to tniin the whole coiiuaunity hi thjit 
religion,I and to consider all dassentera as his owti 
enemies. 

" ‘ Modiirg,’ saya Sir Thoniiaa, ‘ ia more ccrtiun, tbnn tEmt 
religion ia tlia baaia upon ivluch civil govemineiit r^ta, that 
from religion power iferivea ita aiitiority, lawa iheir efficacy, 
tlicir zeal and auictioii ( and it ia neccsairy tiimt thia 
reL'gion be esUbliBbcd na for the accurily of tlie stale, and for 
the wclfnrc of the people, who would othemue be loovcd to 
tind fro with cvety wind of doctrinCL A stote ia fecuns in 
proprtion na file people are attached to ita inatitulions j it 
m, therefore, the first and ploineat rule of eoond policy, that 
die people 1« 1 mined up in the way they ahould go. The 
slate that neglects this preparca ila own destruction; and 
iliey wlio train tlietu in any other way aro undeiminlog it, 
hothing in abstract adenco cun be more certain limn theao 
poaitiona ore,' 

" * All of winch,’ miawcra Montesinoe, * are coTcrthcteM 
denied by our prefeseors of tlie nrta Babbhttive and Scrib- 
hlntiTC! some ia the Dudodty of evil deetgna, nnd others in 
the gloriona assurance of impenetrable ignorance,’" 

The greater part of tlie two Tolumea before U9 is 
merely an amplification of these pnnigmphs. WTiat 
does ilr, Southey menu by saying that religion is 
demonstrably the hnsis of cifil government? He 
cannot surely mean that men have no motives except 
those derived from rtdigion for establishing and sap* 
porting civil government, that no temporal odvantage 
is derived from civil government, tliat men tvoifid 
experience no temporol inconvenience from living in 
a state of anarchy ? If he allows, as wo think be must 
allow, that it is for ti<e good of mankind in this world 
to have civil government, and that the great majority 
of moiikind have always thought it for their good in 
this world to have civil government, we then have a 
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btisis for government quite distinct from n-ligioti. It 
Is true that the Christian religion (tanctions govem- 
inent, as it sanctions every thing which promotes the 
tmppiness and virtue of our species, liut we are at a 
loss to conceive in what sense religion can be said to 
he the basis of government, in which religion is not also 
tlie Ifflsifl of the practices of eating, drinking, and light¬ 
ing fires in cold wcatlier. Nothing in history is more 
certain than that government has existed, hus received 
some obedience, and has ^ven some protection, iit 
times in which it derived no support from religion, 
in times in which there was no religion that influenced 
the hearts aiul lives of men. It w'as not from dread 
of Tartarus, or from belief in the Elysltin fidda, that 
an Athenian vnahed to have some institutions whicii 
might keep Orestes from filching his cloak, or JJidias 
from breaking his head. “It is from religion,” says 
ftfr* Southey, “ that power derives its authority, and 
laws their efficacy." From what religion does our 
pow’cr over the Ilindoos dcri\^ its autliority, or the 
law in "sirtue of wliich we hang Brahmins its efficacy ? 
For thousands of years civil government has cxistid 
in almost every corner of the world, in ages of priest¬ 
craft, in ages of fiinaticism, in ages of Ei>icurean in* 
difference, in ages of enlightened piety. However 
pure or impure tlie faith of the people might be, 
whether they adored a beneficent or a malignant 
power, wliether they thought the soul mortal or im¬ 
mortal, they have, os soon as they ceased to be abso¬ 
lute savages, found out their need of cmi govern¬ 
ment, ond instituted it accordingly. It is as universal 
as the practice of cookery. Yet, it is as certain, say® 
Mr. Southey, as any tiling in abstract science, that 
government is founded on religion. We sliould liki* 
to know what notion Mr, Southey bus of the demon¬ 
strations of abstract adence. A very vague one, 
suspect. 
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The proof proceeds. As religion is the hasis of 
government, and as the state is sceiire in proport ton 
as tl)e |>eople ore attached to public iiistitutJoris, it is 
therefore, says Mr. Southej', the firat rule of policy, 
tliat the government should train the people in the 
Tray in which tliey should go; ond it is plain that 
those who train them in any other wny are under* 
mining the state. 

Now it does not appear to us to be the first object 
that people should altnij's believe in the established 
religion and be atttudicd to the established gove ru¬ 
nic nt. A religion may be false. A government mny 
lie oppressive. And whateixir supijort govcnimcnt 
gives to false religions, or religion to oppressive 
gtn'erntnents, we consider os a dear evil. 

7’hc maxim, that governments ought to train the 
people in the u-ay in which they should go, sounds 
well. But is fliere any reason for believing tliat a 
government is more likely to lead the people in the 
right way than the people to fall into the right way 
of themselves ? Have there not been govemmenta 
which were blind leaders of the blind? Are there 
not still such governments ? Cun it be laid down as 
a general rule tliat the movement of political and 
religious truth is rather downwards from the govern¬ 
ment to the jieopic than upwards from llie people to 
the government ? These are questions which it is of 
importance to have clearly rcsohixl. Jfr. Southey 
declaims Against public opinion, winch is now, hetcits 
us, usurping supreme power. Formerly, according to 
him, the laws governed; now public opinion governs. 
Wlint are laws but expressions of the opinion of 
some doss which liaa power over the rest of the cora- 
munity ? ]l;y what was the world ever governed but 
by the opinion of some person or persons ? By irbat 
dso can it ever be governed ? Wlmt ore all systems, 
religious, political, or edcntilic, but opinions resting 
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on evidence more or lese aatia&ctory ? The question 
la not between iiumon opinion and some higtier und 
more certain mode of arriving at truth, but between 
opinion and opinion, between the opinions of one mun 
and another, or of one class and another, or of one 
generation and another. Pubiic opinion is not infid* 
Uble; but can Mr, Southey construct any institutions 
which shall secure to ua the guidance of an in fallib le 
opinion ? Can Mr, Soutliey select any family, any 
profession, any class, in short, distinguished by any 
plain badge from the rest of the community, whoc^e 
opinion is more likely to be juat than tliis much 
abused public c^inicn ? Would tie choose the peers, 
for CHOmplc ? Or the two hundred tallest men In the 
country? Or the poor Knights of Windsor? Or 
children who arc born wdth cauls ? Or the seventh 
sons of seventh sons ? We cannot suppose tliat he 
would recommend popular election; for tliat is merely 
an appeal to public opinion, And to aay tliut aodety 
ought to be governed by the opinion of the wisest and 
best, though true, is useless. Whose opinion is to 
decide who are the wisest and best ? 

Mr. Southey and many other respectable people 
seem to think that, when they have once proved the 
moral and religious training of the people to be a most 
important object, it follows, of course, that it is an 
object which the govemment ought to pursue. They 
forget that wc have to consider, not merely the good¬ 
ness of the end, but also the fitness of the means. 
Keither in the natural nor in the political body ha^'O 
all members the same office. There is surely no con- 
tradlction in saying that a certain section of the com¬ 
munity may be quite competent to protect the persons 
and property of the rest, yet quite unfit to direct oo^ 
opinions, or to superintend our private liabita. 

So strong Is the iritcreat of a ruler to protect his 
subjects against all depredations and outrages except 
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his own, flo clear nncl simple are tlie means by which 
this end is to be effected, that men arc probably better 
off tinder the wors^t go\'ernnicnt& m the world than 
they would be in n state of anarchy. Even wlien tljc 
appointment of magistrates has been loft to cliatice, 
as in tbe Italian Republics, things liave gone on far 
better than jf there had been no magistrates at aU, 
and if eveiy inan liad done what seemed right in lib 
own eyes, Rut we see no reason for thinking that the 
opinions of the magistrate on speculative questions 
arc more likely to be right than those of any otlier 
rmin. None of the modes by which a magistrate ia 
appointed, impulur election, tlic nccident of the lot-, or 
the accident of birth, affords, as far as ive can iwrceive, 
much security for liLs being wiser tliaii any of bis 
neighbours. Tlie chance of his being wiser than all 
Ills neigblxiurs together is still smaller. Now we 
cannot uiiden9tand how it can be laid down that it is 
the duty and the right of one class to direct the opi' 
nions of anotlier, unless it can be proved that die 
former class is more likely to fom just opinions than 
the latter. 

Tlie duties of govemmciit would be, as Mr. Southey 
i>ays that they arc, paternal, if a government were 
necessarily as much superior in wisdom to a people 
as the most foolish father, for a time, is to the most 
intelligent cliild, and if a goveriuiieiit loved a |jeople 
as lathers generally love their children. But there is 
no Tension to believe that a government will have 
either the patermU warmth of affection or the paternal 
superiority of intellect. Mr. Soutiiey might as weU 
say that the duties of the shoemaker are paternal, and 
that it is ail usurpation in any man not of the ciuft to 
say that liis shoes ore bad and to insist on having 
better. The division of labour wtiuld be no blessing, 
if those by whom a thing is done were to (wy no at* 
tention to the opinion of those for whom it is done. 
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The ehoemater, in the Rehipsej tells Lord Fopping* 
ton thnt his lordship ia mistaken in supposing that 
hia shoe pinches, It does not pinch ; it cannot 
pinch; I know my husiness ^ aJid I never mnde a 
better shoe/* This is the way In which J[r. Sontliey 
would have a government treat a people who usurp 
the privilege of thinking, Xay, the shoemaker of 
Vanhnigli has tlie advantage in the comparison* He 
contented Mmself with regulating his customer's 
shoes, about wlilch he hud peculiar means of informa¬ 
tion, and did not presume to dictate almut the eout 
and hat- But Mr* Southey would have the rulera of 
a country prescribe opinions to the people^ not only 
about jKjlIticSt but about matters concerning which a 
govern men t has no j)cculiar sources of iuformatiotii 
and conocming wlucti uny man In the streefs may 
know as much and think as jnstly as tlie Ringi iiaiiiely 
religion and morals, 

ilen are never so likely to settle a question rightly 
as when they discuss it freely, A government can 
interfere in discussion only by making it less free tliaw 
it would otherwise be* Men arc most likely to form 
just opinions when they have no otlier msh than to 
know the truth, and are exempt from all influence, 
either of hope or fear, Glovemment, as government, 
can bring nothing but the influence of hopes and fears 
to support its doctrines. It carries on controversy^ 
not with reasons^ but with threuts and bribeSp If it 
employs reasons, it does so, not in virtue of any powers 
which belong to St as a government* Thus, instead 
of a contest between argument and iirguincnt, we have 
a contest between argument and force* Instead of a 
contest in wbich truth, from the natural constitution 
of the human mindp has a decided advantage over 
falsehood, we have a contest m which truth can b® 
victorious only by accident. 

And what, after oU, is the security which thia 
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tminiiig gives to governments? Mr. Southey would 
scarcely propose that discussion should be moro 
eflectiially shackled, that public opinion should be 
more s^cUy discipUned into conformity with esta- 
bijsJicd institutiojifi, thnn in Spain and Italy. Yet we 
know that the rcstramts which exist In Spain and 
Italy have not prevented atheism from spreading 
among the educated classcg, mid especially aiuon<r 
tliose whose office it is to minister at the altars of 
God. All our readers know how, at the time of the 
r rench Revolution, priest after priest came forward 
to declare that his doctrine, hb ministty, lib whole 
life, had Iwen a lie, a mummery during ^vhich he 
could scarcely compose his countenance sufficiently to 
carrj’ on the imposture. This was the case of a false, 
or at least of a grossly comipted religion. Let us 
take then the case of till otlicns most favourable to 
Mr. ^utheyb aigumcnt. Let us take that form of 
religion which he holds to i>e the purest, the system 
of the jlnninlun part of tfie Church of England. Let 
ufl take the form of govenimeut wLlcli ho most ad* 
mires and regrets, the government of England in the 
time of Charloa tlie First. Would ho wish to sec a 
closer connexion between church and state than then 
existed ? Would he ivish for more powerful ecclesi¬ 
astical tribunals? for a more zealous king? for a more 
active primate? Would he wisli to see a more com¬ 
plete monopoly of public instruction given to the 
Establbhcd Church ? Could any government do more 
to train the people in the vray in which he would have 
them go? And in what did all this training end? 
Ihe Report of the state of the Province of Canter¬ 
bury, delivered by Laud to his master at the close of 
16,^9, represents the Church of England as in the 
highest and most palmy state. So effectually Iiad the 
go\'cmmcnt pursued that policy winch Mr. Southey 
wishes to sec revived tlmt there was scarcely the least 
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appearance of dissent. Most of the bishops stated 
that all was well among their flocks. Sewn or eight 
persons b the diocese of rcterborough had Becmcd 
refractory to the church, but had made ample sub 
mission. In Norfolk and Suffolk all whom there had 
been reason to suspect had made profession of con¬ 
formity, and appeared to obserre it strictly. It is 
confess^ that there was a little difficulty in bringing 
some of tlie vulgar in Suffolk to take tlic sacrament at 
the rails in the clmnoel. This was the only open in¬ 
stance of non-confonnity wliich the vigilant eye of 
Laud could detect in nil the dioceses of his twenty-one 
suffragans, on the very eve of a revolution in which 
primate, and ehurcii, and monarch, and monarchy 
were to perish together. 

At which time would iir. Southey pronounce the 
constitution more secure; in when Laud pre¬ 

sented tills Report to Charles; or now, when thousands 
of meetings ojienly collect miiliDns of dissenters, when 
designs against the tithes are openly avowed, when 
books attacking not only the Establishment, but the 
first principles of Christianity, are openly sold in the 
streets? The signs of discontent, he tells us, arc 
stronger in England now than in France when the 
States-Generul met; and hence he would have us infer 
that a revolution like that of France may be at hand. 
Docs he not know that the danger of states is to be 
estimated, not by what breaks out of the public mind, 
but by what stays in it ? Can he conceive any thing 
more terrible than the situation of a government which 
rules without apprehension over a people of hypo* 
erites, which is flattered by the press and cursed in 
the inner chambers, which exults in the attachment 
and obedienoe of its subjects, and knows not that 
tiiose subjects arc leagued against it in a free-maaon^ 
of hatnsl, the sign of whicii is evciy day conveyed m 
the glance of ten titousand eyes, the pressure of ten 
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thouflaDd lianda, and the tone of ten tLouBand voices? 
Profound and iiigemoua policy! Instead of cuiijiff 
the disease, to remove those aymptoms by which alone 
Its ^ture can be known! To leave the 8er]Knt lus 
deadly sting, and deprive Jiim only of his waminp 
rattle! ^ 

When the people whom Chnrlea had so assiduously 
trained in the good way imd reivaided his paternal 
care by cutting off his head, a new kind of training 
came into tasbion. Another government arose which, 
like the former, considered religion as its surest basis, 
and tlie religious discipline of the people as its first 
duty. Sanguinary laws ivere enacted agaitist liber¬ 
tinism; profane pictures were burned; dmjjery was 
put on indecorous statues; the theatres were shut 
up; fast-days were nutneroas; and the Parliament 
resolved that no person should be fwlmitt M iuto anv 
public emplojTnent, unless tlie House should bo first 
satisfied of liis vital godliness. We know wimt was 
the end of this training, We know that it ended iu 
impiety, in filthy and heartless sensuality, in the dis¬ 
solution of oil ties of honour and morolily. We know 
that at this veiy day scriptural phrases, scriptural 
names, perhaps some scriptural doctrines, excite dis- 
giut and ridicule, solely because they are associated 
with the austerity of that period. 

Thus has the expcriincnt of training the pcojdc In 
established forms of religion been twice tried in Eng¬ 
land on a large scale, once by Charles and I^aud, and 
once by the Puritans. Tlio High Tories of our time 
still entertain many of the feelinga and opinions of 
Charles and Laud, though in a mitigated form; nor 
is it difficult to see that the heirs of the Puritans ore 
still amongst us. It would be deniable tlwt each of 
these parties should remember how little advantage 
or honour it formerly derived from the closest 011110100 
with power, that it fell by the support of rulers 
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and r<Me ty their oppcwition, that of the two sjTBtcma 
that in which the people were at any time drilled 
w!is always at that time the (inpopiikr systent, that 
the training of the High Church ended in the reign 
of the PuritiuiB, and that the tniining of the Puritans 
ended in the reign of the harlots. 

This was quite natural. Nothing is so galling to 
a people not broken in from the birtli as a pa¬ 
ternal, or, in other words, a meddling govemment, 
a government which tells tiiem what to read, and 
Esy, and cat, and drink, and wear. Our fathers 
could not hear it two hundred years ago; and 
we arc not more patient tluin they. Sir. Southey 
thinks that the yoke of the churcli is dropping off 
because it is loose. M'e feel convinced tliut it is 
home only because it is easy, and that, in the in¬ 
stant in which an attempt is made to tighten it, it 
will be flung away. It will be neither the first nor 
the strongest yoke tliut luis been broken asunder and 
trampled under foot in the day of the vengeance of 
England. 

How Cir Mr. Southey would have the government 
carry its measures for traliuDg the people in the 
doctrines of the church, we are unable to discover. 
In one passage Sir Thomas ^loie asks with great 
vehemence, 

“ Is it possible tliat your laws should aufler tlie 
unhelievem to exist as a party? Vetitum cst uduo 
sceleris nihil?*' 

Montesinos answers. “ They avow themselves in 
defiance of the laws, Tlie fushionuhlo doctrine which 
the press at this time main turns is, that this is a 
matter in which the laws ought not to interfere, every 
man having a right, both to form what opinion he 
pleases upon religious subjects, and to promulgate 
that opinion.” 

It is clear, tliercfore, that Mr, Southey would not 
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give full ami perfect tolepation to infidelity, Jji 
unotlicr passage, liowever, he observes with some 
truth, though too swecpingly, that “ any doTco of 
intolerance short of that full extent which the Papal 
Cl lurch exercises where it lias the power, acts upon 
the Gpiniona which it is iuteniied to suppress, like 
pruning upon vl^mua plants; tk-y grow the stronger 
for It," These Uvo possjigies, put together, would 
lead ua to tlte conclusion thut, in Mr. Southey's 
opinion, the utmost severity ever employed by the 
llornan Cathollo Church in the days of its greatest 
power ouglit to k employed against unklievera 
111 England; in plain words, that Carlile and hia 
shopmen ought to be burned in Smithfield, and that 
every pcrBoii who, when called upon, should decline 
to make a aolcnm profeasion of Christianity ought 
to suifiT the same fate, AVe do not, however, be¬ 
lieve th:it iMr. Southey would recommend such a 
course, though his huiguage would, according to all 
the rules of logic, justify us in supposing this to k 
his mcnniijg, IIis opinions form no system at all. 
Ilo never sees, at one glance, more of a question 
than will furnish matter for one flowing mid well 
turned sentence; so that it would k the height of 
unliiimess to charge him personally with holding n 
doctrine, merely kcause that doctrine is dedugibJe, 
though by the closest and most accurate reasoning, 
Irom the premises which he has laid down, AVe are, 
therefore, left completely in the dark as to Mr. 
Ssouthcy’a opinions aknt toleration. Immediately after 
censuring the government for not punishing infidelj, 
P^®cda to discuss tiie question of the Catholic 
disabilities, now, thank God, removed, and defends 
(hem on the ground that the Catholic doctrines tend 
to persecution, and that the Catholics persecuted 
when they had power, 

“ They must persecute^" says he, ** if they believe 
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tlicLr own creed, for conacicnce-sake; und if they do 
not hclicvc it, they must persecute for policy; because 
it is only by intolerance so corrupt and bjurioua 
a sj*3tcm can be upheld.” 

That unbelievcTB should not be persecuted is an 
iiistatioe of national depravity at which the glorified 
spirits stand aghast . Yet a sect of Christians is to be 
excludcil from power, bcjcause those who fonueriy 
held the same opinions were guilty of persecution. 
Wo have Bald that we do not very well know what 
Mr. Southey’s opinion about toleration ia. But, on 
the wiiole, we take it to be this, that everybody ia 
to tolerate him, and that he is to tolerate nobody. 

We Tivill not be deterred by any fear of misrepre- 
Bcntationfrom expressing our hearty approbation of the 
mUd, wise, and eminently Christian manner in which 
the Church and theGovemtnent have lately acted ndth 
respect to blaspiicmous publications. We pmise them 
for not ha^ng tliought it necessary to encircle a reli¬ 
gion pure, merciful, and philosoplilcul, a religion to the 
evidence of wliich the highest inteUecta hove yielded, 
with the defences of a false and bloody auperstition. 
The ark of God was never taken till it was surrounded 
by the arms of earthly defendera. In captivity, its 
sanctity was sufficient to vindicate it from insult, and 
to lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the threshold of 
his own temple. The real security of Christianity is 
to bo found in its bcnovolcnt morality, in its exquisite 
adaptation to the human heart, in the fiicilily 
whicii its Bciieme accommodates itself to the copaeity 
of every hutnan intellect, in the consolation which d 
bears to the house of mourning, in the light with 
whieli it brightens the great mystery of the gnayc- 
To sucii a system it can bring no addition of digmty 
or of strength, that it ia part and parcel of the com¬ 
mon law. ft is not now for the first time left to rely on 
the force of its oivn cvideticea and tlie attractions of 
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irs ™ beauty. It. sublime tbcoK^ oonfouDded tJie 
Grwmri sdiook m tbe fair conflict of reuaon n-itb 
n^ii. The bravest and wisest of the Cajsars found 
tht-ir arms and their polity unavailing, when opposed 
to tile weapons that were not curnal and the kingdom 
that .^-as not of this world. The vicfoiy whlch'^Por- 
phjTy and Diocletian failed to gain is not, to all an* 
pcflraticc, reserved for any of those who have, in this 
age, directed their attacks against the hist restraint 
of the powerful and the last hope of the wretched. 
Ihp wliok history of Chmtlanitj ahow^ that s!ic 
IS in far greater danger of Being corrupted by tho 
alliance of power, than of Being crushed by its oppo¬ 
sition, Those who tiimat temporal sovereignty upon 
her treat her as tlieir prototj-pes treated her author. 
^Ihey l»w the knee, and spit upon her; they cry 
" flail!" and smite her on the cheek; they put a 
sceptre in her liand, but it is a fragile reed; they crown 
her, blit it is with thorns; they cover with purple 
the W'ounds which their own iuiuds have inflicted on 
her; and inscribe magnificent titles over the crass 
on witicli they have fixed lier to pensh in ignominy 
and imin. 


The general view wliich Mr. Southey takes of the 
prosjiects of society is veiy gloomy; but we comfort 
ourselves with tlio consideration that Mr. Southey is 
no projdict. lie foretold, we remember, on the veiy 
eve of the abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, that these hateful laws ivcre immortal, and that 
pious minds would long be gratified bv seeing the 
most solemn religious rite of the Church profaned for 
the pn rp< isc of u phold ing her ]adi tics 1 supremacy, 1 n 
the book before us, he says tiuit Catholics cannot pos¬ 
sibly be admitted into I’^arliament until those whom 
Jolinsoii called “ die bottomless Tf\Tiigs“ come into 
power, Wliile the book was in the press, the pro¬ 
phecy was faUifieil; and a Toiy of the Tories, 
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11 f. Soutliey'a own favourite licro, won and woro 
that noblest wnjatb, “ Ob civcfl servatos.” 

Tfie signs of the times, Mr. Southey tells us, arc 
vo!^’ threatening, tllfl fears for the country would 
decidedly ptepoiidcmtc over his hopes, but for his 
firm reliance on the mercy of God. Now, as wc 
know that God has otiec auffcretl the civilised world 
to be overrun by Bavnges, and the Christian religion 
to be corrupted by doctrines which made it, for some 
ages, almoat as bad ns Paganism, we cannot think it 
inconsistent with his attributes that similar calamities 
should again befal mankind. 

We look, however, on the state of the worhl, and 
of this kingdom in particular, with much greater 
satisfaction and with better hopes. Mr. ^uthey 
spesiks with contempt of those who think the savage 
state happier than the social. On this subject, he 
saj's, llousseaii never imposed on him even in his 
youth. But he conceives that a community which 
has advanced a little way in civilisation is happier 
than one which has made greater progress. Tlie 
Britons in the time of Desar were hajjpier, he sus¬ 
pects, than the English of the nineteenth century. 
On the whole, he selects the generation winch pre¬ 
ceded the Reformation as that in which the people of 
this country were better off than at any time before 
or since. 

This opinion rests on nothing, as far as we can see, 
except his own individual associations. He is a man 
of letters; and a life destitute of literary pliaisures 
seems insipid to him. fie abliora the spirit^ of the 
present generation, the severity of its studies, the 
liolduesst of its inquiries, and the disdain with which 
it regards some old prejudices by which his own mjnd 
is hold in bondage. He dislikes an utterly unen¬ 
lightened age ; he dislikes an investigating and ri^ 
forming age. The first twenty years of the sixteenth 
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would liave rxnctlj' suited ]jini. Tiiov fur* 
just the quantity of intellectual excitement 
which he requires. The learned few read and wrote 
largely. A scholar wus held in hifrh estimation. But 
the iii]>ble did not iircBiime to think; and even the 
most inquiring and indepndentof the educated classes 
imid more revepcnco to authority, and less to reason, 
tlinn is usual in our time. TJiia is a state of things in 
li^Ilich Mr. Sonthey would have found lilmself quite 
comfortable j and, accordinglj-, he pronounces it flic 
laippiost state of things ever knoivn iu the world. 

'I’he Rava^ were wTretclied, say.s Mr. Soutljcy ; but 
the pooiple in the time of Sir Thomas More were 
hiijqiicr than either they or w'e, Xow wc tliink it 
quite certain that we have tlic advantago over the 
cojitemjwmrics of Sir Thomas ilore, in every point in 
wdiieh they had any advantage over savages. 

Mr. Southey docs not even pretend to maintain 
that (he people in the sixteenth century were bettor 
lodged or clothed than at present. lie scoma to ad¬ 
mit that ill these rc&pects there has been some little 
improvement. It is indeed a matter about which 
sciiroely any doubt can exist in the most perverse 
mind that the improvements of machinery have 
lowered the price of manufactured articles, and have 
hrouglit within the roach of the poorest some conve- 
nioncea which Sir Thomas .More or his master could 
not have obtained at any price. 

The labouritig classed), however, irore, according to 
Mr. Southey, better fed throe hundred years ago than 
at prosont, W'e believe that fie is completely in error 
en this point. The condition of semmts in noble 
and weali hy families, and of scholars at the Univcr- 
■‘’ities, must surely liave been better in those times 
than that, of day-labourers; and vre are sure lliat it 
was not 1)ctter flum that of our workhouse paupero. 
1‘rom fho honst'huld lawik uf the Xortbuinberland 
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fumnyf wc fmtl that in one of ihe grtatcs^t estiihlt^h- 
muata of ttiG klugtlom the servants lived reiy much as 
common sailors Mve now. In the reign of Ivdw'an] the 
Sixth the stiiteof the students at Qimbridgc isdrscribcil 
to usj on the very Viest authority^ m most wretchesi. 
^fany of them clined on |iottage made of a farthing's 
worth of beef with a little salt and oatmeah and liter- 
idly nothing else* This account we have from a eon- 
teinjx^rar)' master of St. John’s, Our [iaris!i poor now 
eat wheaten breadp In the sixteenth century the 
labourer was glad to get birlcy, and was often fom^l 
to oontent himself with poorer fiire* In Ilarrisiiids 
intnxluction to IlolinshcKl we have an account of the 
state of our working ix>puIation in the ** golden dav^,'* 
as Mr. Southey calk them, *^uf good Queen ikW 
“ The geutilide/* aiiys he^ ^^cominouly provide 11 leim 
selves sunicicntly of wheat for their own tallies, 
wdiylest their household and ijoom^ ncighliour^ in mnv: 
shiri^ are in forced to content themselves wiili nc or 
harlcie; yeai, and in time of dearth, iiuiny with bread 
inadecythcr of beaues, |K3ason,or otes, or of altogether, 
and sonic acomes among* I will not say that this 
extremity h oft so well to tie Been in time of jilentie 
as of iloiirth; but if 1 should X oouhl easily bring n^y 
trial; for albeit tliero be much more grounde eared 
no we nlmofijt In everj^e place then bathe liecnc of late 
ycajTQs^ yefc surJi a price of eornc coutiiuieth in cache 
towne and marhete-, without any just cauBC, that the 
artificer and poora htbourhig rnun is not aiile to rt‘arli 
unto it, but is driven to content luinBclf with horse- 
come*" We should like to see what the effect would 
be of putting any jiarish in England now on allow- 
since of horse-come.” The helolry of Muinioon sir® 
not, in our iliijf, eo emily onfopceil to content fliciO" 
wives as the pcasajitry of tlnit fiappy period, os Mr- 
Southey coiiaiderii it, whicli elapsed between the foU 
of the feudsi] and tlie rise of the couuncrcial tj.Taitny. 
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** TJie people," sop Mr. Soatliey, “are wowe fed than 
when they wore fishers." And yet in another pkoa 
he compkina tliat they will not ent fish. “ They hove 
contracted," sap he, “ I know not how, some obsti¬ 
nate prejudice ngainst a kind of food at once whok- 
».imc and delicate, and every where to be obtained 
cheaply and in abundance, were the demand for it 
ftfi general as it ought to lie." It is true that the 
lower orders tiave an obstinate prejudice n^nst fisti. 
But hunger has no such obstinate prejudices. If 
whiit was formerly a contmon diet is now eaten only 
in times of severe pressure, the inference is plain. 
Tlio people must be fed with what they at least think 
better food than that of their ancestors 

The adduce and medicine which the poorest labourer 
can now obtain, in disease or after nn accident, is far 
superior to what Henry the Eighth could have com. 
manded. Scarcely any part of the country ia out of 
the reach of practitioners who arc probably not so 
fur inferior to Sir Henry Halford ns they arc superior 
to Dr. Butts, That there has been a great improve¬ 
ment in this respect, Mr. Southey allows. Indeed he 
could not well liave denied it. “But," says he, “ the 
evils fur which these sciences are the palliative, have 
increased rinoc the time of the Druids, in a pro¬ 
portion that heavily overweighs the benefit of im¬ 
proved therapeutics,” Wo know nothing either of 
the diseases or the remedies of the Druids. But we 
are quite sure that the improvement of medicine has 
far more than kept pace with the increase of disease 
during the last three centuries. This is proved by 
the best possible evidence. The term of human life 
is decidedly longer in England than in any former 
age, respecting which ira possess any infonnation on 
which we can rely. All the rants in the world about 
picturesque cottages and temples of Mammon will 
not shake this ailment. No test of the phytical 
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wcll*being of aockty cnn l>e named so deciaive aa that 
whkh fiirnblied by bilk of inortnlEty. Ttint the 
lives of the people of this country liave lieti groduiilly 
lengtliening during the course of iievenil generations^ 
is ns oertairi us any fact in statisiticsj and that tJie 
lives of juen should become longer and longer, while 
their bodily condition during life is becoming worse 
and worae^ is utterly incrcdilde. 

Let our readers thinic over these circumstances. 
Let them take into the account the sweating sickn<^ 
and the plague^ Let them take into the account that 
fearful disease which first made its api>earajicc in tho 
generation to Tvliich Mr* Southey assigns tlio pidin of 
felicity^ and raged through Europe with a fuiy Qt 
which the physician stood aghast, and before which 
the people were swept away by myriads* Let them 
consider the stafe of the northern counticSf constantly 
the scene of rohljcrics, raj^es^ massacres^ and confla' 
grations* Let them add to nil ibis the fact that 
seventy two thousand persons suffered death by the 
hands of the executioner during the reign of Henry 
tlie Eighth, and judge between the nineteenth aud 
the sLxteenth century* 

A\ e do not say tlmt the lower orders in England do 
not suffer severe hardshipsp But, in spite of Mr* 
Southey's assertions, and in spite of the assertions of 
a doss of politicians^ who, differing from Mr* Southey 
in every other point, agree with him in this, wc arc 
inclined to doubt whether the labouring classes here 
iV'ully suffer greater physical distress than the labour* 
ing classes of the most flourishing countries of tlic 
Continent, 

It will scarcely bo maintained that the hazarom 
who sleep under the port icoes of Naples^ or the bcggitra 
who besiege the convents of Spain, arc in a happier 
situation than the English commonalty* The distress 
which has lately been experienced in the northern 
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psirt of Germany, one of the beat gOTornwl and most 
l)ro5i>erotis regiona of Europe, suriKisacs, if ue Imvc 
been correctly infonned, any tJiitig which has of late 
yoiiw been kiioivn among us. In Xomny and SftTden 
tlic peasantry are constantly compelled to mix bark 
with their bread j and even this expedient baa not 
always presented wliole famiUcs and iieighbonrhoods 
from iKmisIiing togetJicr of famine. An exporiment 
has lately been tries! in the kiiigtlom of the Xclher- 
lands, which has been cited to prove thcposaildJitj' of 
establishing agricultimil colouiea on the umatc lands 
of England, but width proves to our nduds uothing 
80 clearly 03 this, tliat the rate ofoubststcnce to which 
the labouring classes arc reduced in the NethcrLinds 
is miserably low, and very far inferior to that of the 
English paupers. No distress which the people litre 
have endured for centuries approaches to that ivlddi 
has been Mt by the French in our own time. The 
beginning of the year I SI 7 ivas a time of great dia* 
tress in this island. But the state of the lowest 
classes here was luxury' compared ■with that of the 
people of France. We Und in Magesdic’^s “Journal 
de Bbysiologie Expdriiucntalc ’’ a paper on a point of 
physiology connected with the distni'ssof that season, 
It appears that the inbabitanta of six de|>artTncnta, 
Aix, Jura, Doubs, Haute Saone, Vosges, mtd Saone- 
et-Loiro, iivere reduced first to oatmeal ami pohitoes, 
and at last to nettles, bean-stalks, and other kinds of 
herbage fit only for cattle j that w-hen the next har¬ 
vest enabled them to eat barley-bread, mariy of them 
died from intcmijerate indulgence in what flicy thought 
ail exipiisitc rcjMst; and tliat ii dropsy of a peculiar 
dcscrijition was proilucc^l by the bard fiirc of the 
year. Diiad bdlies wrre found on the roads and in 
ttic fields. A singlo surgeon dissected six of tliese, 
and found the stomach shrunk, and filled with the 
miwbolesome nlJmcnts which hunger had tlriiiT.'H men 
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to EsI^arc With Ix^asts. Such cxtrcuiity of distress as 
tit i s is never heard of in England^ or even in IrekniL 
We are, on the whole, ineUnc'd to think, thougli tve 
w'onld speak \^ith clIlHdencd on a point on which it 
would be rash to pronounce a positive judgment 
wdtiiout a tmicli longer and closer invest^tiou than 
wc have b^towed upon it, that the labouring eksscs 
of this Island, though tJjey have their grievances and 
distrossea, some produced by their own Improvidence, 
some hy tlic errors of their rulers, are on the svhole 
better off as to physical comforts than the inhabitants 
of fwiy equally extensive district of the old world. 
For this very reason, suffering La more acutely felt 
and more loudly bewailed here tlian elsew'iicrc* We 
must take into the account the liberty of discussion, 
and the strong interest which the opponents of a 
ministry alwayg have to exaggerate tlie extent of the 
public disasters. There are countries in which the 
people quietly endure distress that here w'ould aliake 
tlie ibundutions of the state, countries in which the 
inluihitants of a whole province turn out to eat gras* 
with less chrniour than one Spltolhclils weaver would 
make here, if the overseers were to put him on barley- 
bread* In those new commonwc^Lkhs in which a 
civilised population has at Its cotumand a houudlcsa 
extent of the richest aoiJ, tlie condition of the 
labourer is probably happier than in any society 
wliich has lasted for many centuries. But in the old 
world wc mu^ confess ouraelvea unable to had any 
satisCictory record of any great nation, [^ast or pre¬ 
sent, In which the working elofisea have been hi a 
more comfortable situation than in England during 
the last thirty years. Wlien this island was thinly 
peopled, it was barbarous: there little capital5 
and that little w'os insecure^ It is now the richetst 
and the most highly civilised spot in tlkC world ^ hut 
the popidatioti is dense* Thus we ha\e never known 
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that goiaen age which the lower ortlers in the United 
States arc now enjoying. We have never know'n an 
age of liberty, of order, and of education, an age in 
which the nicchanleal ecionces were carried to a great 
Jic'Sht, yet In whicJi the jiooplo ivere not suffidently 
nnrneroua to cultivate even the most fertile valleys. 
Unt, when we compare our own condition ivith that 
of our ancestors, we think it clear that the advantages 
arising from the progress of civilisation ha™ far more 
than counterbalanecd the disadvantages arising from 
the progress of population, While our numbers have 
increased tenfold, our wealth has increased a hundred* 
Iblil. Though there are so many more jieople to share 
the wealth no^V existing in the country than them 
were hi the sixteenth century, it seems certain that 
a greater share fuUs to almost ei'cry individual than 
fell to the share of any of tlic corresponding class 
ill the sixteenth oentni^'. The King keeps a more 
splendid court. The establishments of the nobles arc 
more mngniJicent. The esquires are richer j the mer¬ 
chants are richer; tlie shopkeepers arc rklier. The 
sen'ing-man, the artiaan, and the iiushandman, have 
a more copious and palatable supply of food, better 
clothing, and hotter fiiniiturc. This is no reason for 
tolerating aliuses, or for neglecting any means of 
ameliorating the condition of our poorer countlymcn. 
Hut it is a reason against telling them, as some of our 
philosophers arc constantly telling them, that they 
nro the most wretched people who ever existed on the 
face of the earth. 

T\’c have already adverted to Hr. Southej’^s amusing 
doctrine about national wealth. A state, says he, 
cannot be too rich; but a people maybe too rich. 
His reason for thinking this is extremely curious. 

** A |icoplo may be too ridi, because it is the tendcnEy of 
the commcroial, and more cspccuiily of the Ruiunriicturiag 
syistcin, ill collect wiaJib mtltor tluui Id difliwe it. Where 
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li’ealth acccAstrilj employed in any of the ^pociiJatbtig ef 
trade, iu incrciuw U in proportion to iu amount Great 
t^apitrtliirt,^ bocoine ILko pikes In n fisli-pondp. who derour the 
weaker fish ; ant! it is but too wriain, t\mi the pHcrty of 
one putt of the pt.'Ople 5 ccm« to increase in llic Rime mth 
aa the Tichos of miother. There are etJunpLea of this in his¬ 
tory', lu Porltiipd, when tho U\ffh tida of wealth Bowed in 
fruin llie ccin<]ue^Oi in Africa and tlio Eoat, the elFect of tint 
great ioBux wa.^ not more visible in tlie augincntcft splenductr 
of the cutirt^ and the luxury of the higher ranks, thun in tk 
distress of tiie people*'’ 

ilr. Southey's instance Is not a very fartanate one. 
The wealth whicii dul ao little for the Portuguese wa^ 
not the fruit either of man u fuel urea or of couunerco 
carried oti hy private individuals* It was the wetdtht 
not of the j>cople, but of the government and its 
creatufCiS of those wlio, oa Hr. Southey tlflnksp can 
never be too rich* The fact h that Hr, Southey s 
proposition is opposed to nil history, and to the pine- 
noinciiii which surround us on every side* JvngLmJ 
is the richest country in Europe, the most coimncrciul 
country, ojid the country in which inanullictuivs 
flourish moat. Kussiii and Poland are the [loortat 
coujitriesi in Europe. They have scarcely any trade, 
and none but the rudest mouiifucturea. Is wealth 
more diffused In Jiusahi and Poland than in Eng' 
land? There are individuals in Husaia and PolunJ 
whose incomes are probably equal to those of our 
richest countjyiiicji. It may be doubted whether 

there are not, in countries^ as many fortune^ of 
eighty thousand a year m here* But arc there oh 
uiiiuy furtuiiea of two thousand a y^ear, or of one thou* 
sand a year? There are parishes in England wJiich 
contain more people of between tliree hundred and 
throe tliousand pounds a year than could he found iu 
all the dominions of the Emperor Nicholas. The neat 
JUid commodious Iioqscs vvhicli have ken built in 
Eoiidon and its vicisdly, fn- [liHi iplc of ihU cla^s'^, wiEhiu 
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jlie last tliirfy yejira would of tlipmfk-lTCS fonn » city 
Jiirnor than tJie capital.^ of some EiirEipoan kin^iloms. 
And this is the state of society in wliicli tlie r^nait 
proprictora Lave devoured a siiuiller 1 

The cime which Sir. Southey thinks that he lias 
discovered is ivortiiy of tlie sagocity \vhieli he hua 
sliown in detecting the evil. Tiie calamities aHsiiig 
from the collection of wealth in the hands of a few 
capitalists are to be remedied by collecting it in the 
hands of one great capitalist, who has no conceivable 
motive to use it better tlion other capitalists, the all- 
devouring state. 

It is not strange that, difl'ering so widely from Mr. 
Soutliey as to the past progress of society, \vc should 
differ from him also os to its probable destiny, lie 
thinks, tliat to all outward appearance, the countty is 
hastening to destruction ; but he relics hrmly on the 
goodness of God. We do not see eitiicr the piety or 
the riitioiiality of thus conlidently expecting that the 
Supreme Being will interfere to disturb the common 
succession of causes and effects. We, too, rel}’ on his 
goodness, on his goodness as manifested, not in extra- 
onlinary interpositions, bat in those general kws 
which it has pleased hint to establish in the plipical 
end in tlie moral world, W^c rely on the natural 
tendency of the human intellect to truth, and on the 
natural tendency of society to improrTrnent. We 
know no well autlicnticeted instance of o people which 
bus decidedly retrogroded in civilisation and pros¬ 
perity, except from the inflacnce of violent and terrible 
calaiiiitics, such os tliosc wiiich laid the Boman em¬ 
pire in rttins, or those wdikh, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuty, desolated Italy. We know of 
»o country which, at the end of fifty years of peace 
and tolerably good government, has been less pros- 
petoiis tlimi at the beginning of that periiKl. TJic 
(loliticul importance of a state mny decline, ns the 
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babuicc of power is diaturbeJ by tbc Introduction of 
new forces. Tims tlio iiifiucnoc of HollaTi<l nod of 
Spain Is mucli diminished. But arc llolhind and 
Spain poorer than formerly? We doubt it. Other 
countries liiivc outrun them. But 'tfV'c suspect that 
they have been positively, tlion^U not relatively, od’ 
viuicing. We suspect that Holhmd is richer than 
when she sent her naviea up the Thames, tliut Spain 
is richer than when a French king was brought cap* 
live to the footstoot of Clmries the Fifth, 

History is full of the signs of this natural progress 
of society. We see in nlinost cveiy part of the annak 
of mankind Iiow the industry of individuals, stmg*' 
gling up against wars, taxes, tlaniinea, contiugratiDiie, 
mischievous prohibitions, and more mischievous pro¬ 
tections, creates luster than goYcmmcntscan Squander, 
and repairs w-luitever invaders can destroy. We see 
the wealtli of nations increaslDg, and all tlio arts of 
life approaching nearer and nearer to perfection, in 
spite of tlie grossest corruption and the wildest 
profusion on the ];xirt of rulers. 

The present moment is one of great distress, ' But 
how snudl will that distress appear w'lien w'e lliisfc 
over tile hiatorj' of the hist forty ycara ; a war, com¬ 
pared with which all otJicr wars sink into inslgni- 
fionncc; ta.Kation, such os the most hcarily tu?jed 
people of former times could not have conceived; a 
debt larger than all the pul>lic debts that ever cslat'-'d 
bi the world added together; the food of the jx^iple 
studiously rendered dear; the currency imprudently 
debased, and imprudently restorwl. Yet is fhc 
country pwter than in 1700 ? We firmly believe 
tliat, in spite of aJl the misgovemment of her rulers, 
she lias been almost constantly becoming richer mid 
richer. Xow and then there hu-s been a stoppafi*^i 
now and then a sliort retrogression ; but os to the 
general leudciicy there uiti be no doubt. A single 
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breaker may recode i but tlic tide b evidently com¬ 
ing in. 

If we were to propbesy that in the year 1930 u 
population of fifty milHona, better fed^ dad, and 
lodged than tlie English of our timcj will cover these 
utands^ that Sussex and Huntingdonshire will be 
wealthier than the wealthiest parta of the West iUdiog 
of Yorkshire now are, that culti^^tionf rich as that of 
a flower-garden j will be carried up to the very tops 
of Ben Nevis and Uelvtdlyn, that mnehmes con¬ 
structed on principles yet luidiscovcredj will be in 
every house, that there will be no highways but rall- 
roatfej no travelling bnt by Bteam, that our debt, viiSt 
as it seems to us, will appear to our great-gnitid- 
children a trifling encunibrauce, which might easily 
be paid off in a year or two^ many people would thuifc 
ns insane. Wo prophe^*^ nothing; but tlik we say: 
If any [>crsoii had told the rarliament which met in 
perplexity and terror after the crash in 1720 thnfc in 
1830 the Tcv^lth of England would surpass all their 
wildest dreams, that the annual revenue would equxJ 
the principal of tliat debt which they considerctl as 
an intolembie burden, that for one man of ten tliou- 
sand pounds then liiing riierc would be five men of 
fifty thousand pounds, that London would be tiviee 
as large and twicse as populous, and that nevertheless 
t!ie rate of mortaOty ivould have diminished to one 
half of what it tlien woo, that the post-office would 
bring more into the exchequer than the excise and 
customs had brought in together under Charles the 
Second, that stoge-coacliea would run from London 
to York in twenty-four hours, that men would be 
in the habit of sailing without wind, and would 
be begjiitdng to ride without horses^ otir ancestora 
would hav^ given as much credit to the prediction 
ua they gave to Ctdliveris Travels. Yet the predje- 
lion would have been true; and they would tiave 
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pcpccivwl that it was aot altogiftlicr ob?tirtl, if tlicy 
hinl considered that the countiy 'n’aa then mising 
every year a sum which would have purchased the 
fce-siinple of the revenue of the Plontagenets, tt-u 
times what supported the government of Elijiubctli, 
three times 'what, In the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
had been thought intolerably oppressive. To almost 
nil men the state of things under which they have 
lieeii used to live seems to be the necessary state of 
things. M'c have heard it said that five per cent, 
is the natural interest of money, that twelve is the 
natural number of n juiy^, that forty sliillings is the 
natural quaUfication of n county voter. Hence it is 
that, though in every age cvcry’body knows that up to 
Lis o^vn time progressive improvement has been taking 
pbee, nobody seems to reckon on any iiuprovciiient 
during the next generation, We cannot aiisoltitcly 
prove that tliosc are in error who tell us that society' 
hus reached a turning point, that u'c have seen our 
best days. But so said all who come before us, and 
w'ith just a much apparent reason. “ A million a 
3'cnr will h<^gar us," said the patriots of 1640. “ Two 
millions a year will grind the country to powder," 
was the cry in 1660- “ Sis niilUons a year, and a 

debt of fifty millions !" cxeluimed Swift ] the high 
allies have been the ruin of us." “ A hundred and 
forty millions of debt I” said Junius ; ** well nniy we 
st»y that wc owe Lord Chatham more tlrnn wo (shall 
ever pay, if owe him such a load os this." “ Two 
hundred and forty ]nillioii,s of debt I" cried all the 
statesmen of 1783 in ehortis ; “what abilities, or 
what economy on tlie part of a minister, can save » 
country so burdened ?" Wc know that if, since 
1783, nofrcsh debt had been incurred, the inerco*^ 
resources of the country w'ould have enabled 
defray that debt nt whicli Pitt, Fox, and Burke 
stood aghast, nay, to defniy it over and over again, 
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nnd tlmt with much lighter taxation tlian wlmt we 
linTc uctualty borne. On what principle ia it that 
when we see nothing hut improvement behind us. wJ 
are to expect nothing but detcriorutjon before us? 

It is not by the intermeddling of ilr. Southey’a 
Idol, tlie omniscient and omnipotent State, but by the 
prudence and energy of the people, that Engkml lina 
liitherto been earned fonmrd in civilisation ; and it 
13 to the sjirae prudence and the same energy tluit wo 
now look with comfort and good hope. Our rulcre 
will best promote the improvement of the nation by 
strictly confining themselves to tlieir own legitimate 
• duties, by leaving capital to find Its most lucrative 
course, commodities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reword, idleness and folly 
their natural punishment, by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing the price of law, 
and by observing strict economy in every department 
of the state. Let the Government do this: the People 
will assuredly do the rest. 
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MR. ROBERT MONTGOlfERY. (Atjul, 1830.) 

1. Tht Ornntpmentx ^ tki Heitjf: a /Vwt. By Robeht 
Mojmso.MEUY. Eleventh tMitioii, London: lS3(fc 

2. : a Pt>em. By ItoOEnT StoxTaovEitT. Sccoad 

Edition. liondon: 1830. 

Toe TVtse men of nntKjujty loved to convoy instnic* 
tion tiTider the covering of npolc^c; and tliongh tins 
practice is generally thought cliildish, wo shall make 
no apology for adopting it on the present occasion. 
A gunerution which has bought eleven editions of a 
poem j>y Mr, Robert Montgomciy may well con¬ 
descend to listen to a fable of l*ilf«iy, 

A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that 
on a cettalti day ho would sacriSco a sheep, and on 
the appointed morning he went forth to buy one. 
There lived in his neighbourhood three rogues who 
knew of his vow and laid a scheme for profiting by 
it. The first met him and said, ** Oh Brahmin, wilt 
thou buy a sheep ? I have one fit for sacrifice. 
“ It is for tliat very purpose," said the holy man, 
“that I came forth this day.” Then the impostor 
opened a bag, and brought out of it an nnclean lieost, 
an ugly dog, hune and blind. Thereon the Brahmin 
cried out, “ Wretch, who touchesi things impure, and 
uttcrest things untrue, collcst thou that cur a sheep ? 

“ Truly,” answored the other, “ it is a bhocp of 
finest fleece, and of tlic sweetest flcfih. Oh Brubmiih 
it will be an offering most acceptable to the g<ids. 

“ Friend,” smd the Brahmin, “either thou or I must 
be blind.” 

dust then one of the nccompUces came UF 
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“ Pruiacd be the gods,” uaid this second rogue, «thnt 
I have been saved the trouble of going to the market 
for a sheep I This is such a sheep as 1 wanted. For 
bow much mlt thou sell it?" men the brahmin 
Uennl this, his mind waved to and fro, like one swing* 
«nS III the air at a lioly festival. “Sir,” said he to 
the new comer, “take heed what tliou dost; ihb is 
no shrep, but an unclean cur.” “ Oh Bnilimin," said 
tfie new comer, «ihou art drunk or mad J" 

At this titue^ the tliird confederate diow near. 

Let 113 tliig mAn/" said the Brahiiiin, tho 

eneature is, and I will staud by what he sliali say." 
lo this the others agreed ; and the Bmhmin called 
out. Oh stranger, what dost thou call tlus beast 
“ Surely, oh Brahmin," said the knave, “it is a fine 
Wiecp." Theu the Brslrmin said, “Surely the gods 
hav^ taken away my senses;" and ho ashtd pardon 
of him who carried the dog, and bought it for a 
measure of rice and a pot of ghee, and offered it up 
to the gods, who* being wToth at this tmclcan sacrifice, 
smote him with a sore disease in all his joints. 

1 hus, or nearly thus, if w© remember rightly, runs 
the stoiy of the Sanscrit iEsop. Tho moral, like the 
moral of every ihblc that is worth the telling, Ues on 
the surface. The writer evidently means to caution 
u s against the practices of pulTers, a daJis of people 
who ha\tj more than once talked the public into the 
most alisunl errors, but who surely never played a 
more curious or a more dilHciiIt trick than when they 
passed Jfr. Robert Montgomerj' off upon the world (is 
a great poet. 

In ail age in which there are so few readers that a 
^minot subsist on the stim arising from the 
Rile ot Ilia works, no man who has not an independent 
lortiirie can devote himself to literaiy pursuits, unless 
^ e is assisted by patronage. In such an age* nccord- 
ingly, men of letters too often piss their lives in 
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Jiingling at the* hoela of tho wealtliy ^X)werful; 
and all the latiUs which <lc|wndcncc tends to produce, 
p^iss into their dniract^r. They bccomo the parasites 
and slaves of the great. It ia raelancholy to think 
IioTT manj^ of the highest and most oxqniiiUety h^nnetl 
of human intelltMita have been condemned to the igno¬ 
minious labour of disposing the common places of adu¬ 
lation in new forms and brightening them into new 
splendour. Horace invoking Augustua in tho most 
enthusiai^tic language of religious vonerntion^ Statius 
Hatter lug a tyrant, and the minion of a tyrant, for a 
morsel of broads Ariosto versifymg the whole gene¬ 
alogy of a niggardly patron, Tasso extolUng the 
heroic virtiiea of the wretclietl creature who Jockeil 
him up in a mad-honac, these are hut a few of the 
instances which miglit easily he given of the dcgradiit- 
tion to wldeli those must submit whoj not possessing 
a competent fortune, are resolved to write when there 
are scarce])^ any who read. 

This cdl the progress of the human mind tends to 
remove. As a taste for 1)ooks liecomes more and 
more common, the patronage of individuals becomes 
less and less necessary. In the Tnkldle of the hist 
century a marked change took place. The tone of 
literary men. Loth in this country and in France, 
became higher and more independent. Pope boasted 
that hennas the *^one poet'* >vho had ^^pleased by manly 
wiifB f he deridcil the soft declieations w'ith which 
Halifax had bct^n fetl, as^rted his own superiority 
over the pensioned Boileau, and gloried in being not 
the follower, but the friend, of nobles and princes 
The explanation of all this is vtiy simple. Pope was 
the first Englishman ivlio, l>y the mere sale of hi^ 
writings, realiswl a sum which enabled him to live in 
comfort and in perfect inde|>en(lence. Johnsi^n 
him for the magnanimity which he showed in inscribing 
his Iliad not t«> a minister or a peer, hut to Congreve, 
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tn our time this would iJcarcdy be a subject for 
jinusie. ^oliorly is astOTiinhed when Ifr, ?i[oore pays 
II compbmeat of this kind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Moore. The Idea of either of 
those gentlemen looking out for some lord who woiihl 
Iw likely to give iiini a few’ guineas in return for a 
fulsome dedication seems Iiinghably incongruous. Yet 
this is exactly u'hat Diyden or Otway would have 
done; and it would be hard to blame them for it. 
titway is said to have been choked with a piece of 
bread which he devoured in the rage of hunger; and, 
whether this story be true or false, he was lieyond all 
question miserably poor, Diyden, at near seventy, 
when at the head of tlie litcrarj' men of England, 
witliout e<]iud or second, received three hundred 
pounds for Ins Fables, a collection of (en timusand 
verses, and of such veiscs as no mnn then living, ex- 
ce|)t himself, could have produced. Pope, at tliirty, had 
laid up between six and seven thousand pounds, the 
fruits of his poetry. It %vas not, we snspet, Ijecause 
he had a higher spirit ora more scrupulous conscience 
than hia predecessors, but because he had a larger 
income, that he kept up the digni^" of the literary 
character so much bettor than they had done. 

From the time of Pope to the present day the 
readers have been constantly becoming more and 
more numerous, and the writers, consequently, more 
and more independent. It is assuredly a great evil 
that men, fitted by their talents and acquirements to 
enlighten and charm the world, should be reduced to 
the necessity of flattering flucked and foolish patronn 
in return for tlie sustenance of life. But, though we 
heartily rejoice that this evil is removed, we cannot 
but see with concern that another evjJ has succeeded 
to it. The public is now the patron, and a most 
liberal patron. .-Ul that the rich and jiowerful be¬ 
stowed on authors from the time of Macenns to that 

VOL. r. T 
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of lijirley would not, wo Hppitfhontl, ninke tip a sum 
oquiil to that whicti haa boon jmld by Englkb Ixwk^ 
sellers to authors during the last fifty years. Mc-u of 
letters have aceordingly ceased to court individuals, 
and have begun to court the j>iifalk* They formerly 
usetl flatlery* They now use puffing. 

Whether the old or the new \ice lio Uic worse, 
whether thofiC who formerly lavished insincere proise 
on others, or those who now contrive by every art of 
beggary and bribery to stun the public with praises 
of themselvcSt disgrace tbeir vocation the more dceplVi 
Tcvc shall not attempt to decide. iSut of tids we are 
sure, that it is high time to make a stand against tlie 
new trickery* The pufling of t>ooks is now 3^0 ?ihaiac” 
fully and so successfully carried on that it is the du^ 
of all who arc anxious for the purity of tiie natJOiuU 
taste, or for the honour of the lltemry cliaractep, to join 
in discountenixncmg the practice* All tlie pens that 
ever were employ chI m magnifying Ui.‘ 4 lfs lucky oflicr, 
Komanis's fleecy hosiery, Pnekwood's ra;!or strops^ au J 
Howland's Kalydor, all the pIuenrd-LK^arcrs of Or. 
hlatiy^ all the wall-ciialkcr$ of Day and 3 fart in, seein 
to have taken service with the [Kate iind novt IHtji of 
this gencrationp Devices which in the lowest tnidcs 
ai'e considered as disrepii table are adopted withput 
Scruple, and improved upon with a despicable Ingii* 
nuity, by jicople engaged in a pursuit widch never whs 
and never will be considered as u mere trade by any 
umn of honour and virtue* A butcher of the higher 
chiss disdains to ticket Ills meat. A mcpt'cr of the 
higher chis^ W'ould be ashiirnGd tu hung up pajieis in 
Ida window inciting the passersdjy to look at the 
atoct of a luinkrupt, all of the first quality, and going 
for halt the value* We exjject some reserve, souje 
(leccnt pride, in our hatter mul our bootmaker* 15x>^ 
no artirice hy which notoriety can l>e obtained is 
thought too abject lor a mau of letters- 
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It ia nmusing to tliUik o^r the histoiy of most of 
the publications which have had a run during the 
last fe^v years. The publisher is ofteu the publisher 
of some pi^riodical work. In this pciiodicttl work tlic 
first flourish of trumpets is souxnled. The peal is 
then echoed and re-oeboed by all the other periotllail 
works over which the publisher, or the uutiior, or the 
iiuthoria coterie, imiy Imve any influencfi. The iicws- 
iMijwrs arc for a fortnight filled with puffs of all the 
various kinds which Slieridati enumerated, direct, 
oblique, and coHusiTC, Sometimes the praise Is laid 
on thick for simple-minded people. Patlietic,’' 
“ sublime,'' splendid," ** graceful," “ brilliant wit," 

“ txqnisite humour," and other phrases etjnaliy flat¬ 
tering, fall in a shower as thick and as sweet as the 
sugnr-phims at a Roman carnival. Sometimes greater 
art is used. A sinecure has been offered to the 
^VTiter if he would suppress his work, or if lie would 
even soften domi u few of Ids iTuoomparablc portraits, 
A distinguished militarj’ and political character has 
challenged the inimitable satirist of the vices of the 
great; and the puffer is glad to learn that the partiea 
have been bound over to keep tiie peace. Sometimes 
it is thought exjiedient tiiat the puffer should put 
on a grave face, mid utter ids panegyric in the form 
of admonition. “ Such attacks on private character 
cannot bo too much condemned. Rven the e.vubcmnt 
wit of our author, ntid the irre.sistible power of Ins 
withering sarcasm, are no e.vcuses for that niter dis* 
regard which he manifests for the feelings of others. 
^Ve cannot but wonder that a writer of such trans¬ 
cendent talents, a writer ivho is evidently no stranger 
to the kindly charities and scnsihilUies of our nature, 
should show flo little tenderness to the foibles of noble 
and di-stinguishwl individuals, with whom it is dear, 
from everj' page of his work, that he must have been 
eonstnntly mingling in society." Tliese are hut toiiii; 
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anc! fcoble imitations of the panij^ptia ynth which 
the dally pupt-rs are filled whenever an attorney's 
clerk or an apothecary’s assistant undertakes to tell 
the poibUc in bad English and worse French, how 
people tie their neckcloths and cat their diiniers in 
Grosvetior Square, The editors of the higher and 
more reapectablo newspapers usually pn-fix the words 
“ Advertisement," or^ From a Corrc'sponJent/’ to 
such paragraphs* But this makes little dlfTercnce^ 
The panegyric is extracted, and the significant head¬ 
ing omitted* The fulsome eulogy makes its appear¬ 
ance on the covers of all the Beviews and Mugurines, 
with Times" or “Globe" affixed, thouglk the edi¬ 
tors of the Times and the Globe have no more to do 
vrith it than irith Mr, Gosses way of making old mkes 
young agaitu 

That people who live by penwnal slander should 
practise these arts is not suprising- Those who 
stoop to write calumnious books ifmy \vmI stoop to 
puff them; and that the basest of all tnu^ should he 
carried on in the basest of all umnneni J^uite propf 
and as it should be. But how any Tiyi who Ims the 
least self-respect, the lejost reganl fooffis own pt^rtsoiial 
dignity, can condescend to persecute the public mtU 
this Rag^fair imt>ortunity, we do not understand 
Extreme poverty may, indeed, in some degree, be an 
excuse for employing these aliifts, as it may be mi 
excuse for stealing a leg of mutton. But we really 
think that a man of spirit and delicacy would quite 
as soon satisfy his wants in the one way as in the 
other* 

It Is no excuse for an author that the praises of 
journalbta are procured by the money or influence of 
his publishers, and not by his own^ It is Ids business 
to take such precautions as may prevent others from 
doing what must degrade him. It is for his hotioiir 
tis a gentleman, and, if he is really a man of talents 
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it will eventually be for his honour tmd interest as a 
writer, that hia works should come hefore the public 
recommended by their oivn merits ulone, and should 
he discussed with perfect freedom. If his objects be 
really such as he nmy owu 'without sbanio, lie 'ivill 
find that they will, in the long run, he better attained 
by sufTerjiig the voice of eritkisiu to Ikj fairly heard. 
At present, we too often sec a writer attempting to 
obtain literary fame as Shaksjjcara’s usurper obtains 
aovereignty. The jiublisher plays Buckingham to 
the author’s Riehaij. Some few creatures of the 
conspinicy are dexterously disposed here and there in 
the crowd. It is tlie business of these hirelings to 
thro’w up their caps, and clap their hands, and utter 
their vivas. The rabble at first stare iind wonder, 
und at last join in shouting for shouting's sake; and 
thus a cronm is placed on a head winch has no right 
to it, by the hustKas of a few servile dependents. 

The opinion of the great body of the reading public 
is very materially infiuenced even b}' the unsupported 
assertions of those who assume a right to criticize. 
Nor is the public altogether to blame on this account. 
Most even of those'who have really a great enjojuicnt 
in reading are in the same state, with respect to a 
booh, in which a man wdio has never given particiilap 
attention to the art of painting is 'with respect to a 
picture. Every man who lias the least sensibility or 
imagination derives a certain pleasure from pictures. 
Yet a mon of tlie highest and finest intellect might, 
unless he had formed his taste liy contem(dating the 
best pictures, be easily persuaded b}' a knot of con¬ 
noisseurs that the worst daub In Somerset House was 
a miracle of art. If he deserves to be laughed at, it is 
not fop his ignorance of pictures, hut for liis ignorance 
of men. lie knoivs that there is a delicacy of taste in 
painting which he does not jxissess, that he cun not 
distinguish hands, as practised Judges distinguish 
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theiTi, that he la not famtllar vnth the iineat moduU, 
that he has never looked at them witJi close attention, 
and tiiat, when the general efl'ect of a piece ]ia.s pleased 
him or displeased him, he has iie%'er trouhled himself 
to ascertain why. AVJien, therefore, people, whom ite 
thinks more competent to judge than hiinsidf, atid of 
whose sincenty he entcrtulna no doubt, assure him 
that a particular work is exquisitely beautiful, he 
takes it for granted that they must be in the right. 
He returns to the examination, reflot%'cd to find or 
imagine beauties; and, if he can work himself up 
into something like admiration, lie exults in his own 
proficiency. 

Just such is the manner in which nine readers out 
of ten judge of a hook. They are ashamed to dislike 
what men who speak os liaviug authority declare to 
be good. At present, however coiiUmptible a |ioein 
or a novel may Iw, there is not the least difficulty in 
procuring tUvouiable notices of it from all sorts of 
publications, daily, weekly, and montlily. In the 
mean time, little or nothing is said on tiic other side. 
The author and the publisher arc interested in crying 
up the book. Nobody has any very strong interest 
in crying it down. Those wlio arc best fitted to 
guide the public opinion think it beneath them to 
expose mere nonsense, and comfort themselves by 
reflecting that such popularity cannot lost. Tliis 
contemptuous lenity lias been carried too far. It 
is perfectly true that reputations which have bccti 
forced into an unnatu^ bloom fade almost os soon as 
they have expanded ; nor have we any approliensioM 
that puffing will ever raise any scribbler to the rank 
of a cinssic. It is indeed amusing to turn over som® 
late volumes of peKodical works, and to see how’'Tnany 
immortal productions have, within a few months, licca 
gathcml to the Poems of Blockmorc and the novels 
of Mrs. Ilehn | how many ** profound views of human 
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nature,” and ** exquisite deliDeationB of ftisliioiiable 
mannens,” and “venml, and sunny, and-refiwehing 
thouglits," and ‘‘higb imaginings,” and “young 
breathings,” and “ etubodjings,” and “ pininga,” uiul 
" mlnglinga v^dth tlic beauty of the universe," aiid 
“ harmonies which dissolve tiie soul in a [jassionatc 
sense of loveliness and divltiity,” tiie world has con¬ 
trived to forget. The names of the hooks and of 
the writei^ are buried in as deep an oblivion as the 
n till 10 of the builder of Stouelienge, Some of tlie 
u'ell puffed fashionable novels of eighteen hundred 
aiitl twenty-nine hold the pastry of eighteen hundred 
11 nd thirty; and others, ivliich are now extolled 
ill Isiiiguage almost too higii-flo^Ti for the merits of 
l>ou Quixote, will, we h!i\'u no doubt, line tlie t tun Its 
of eighteen hundred mid thirty-one. But, tliough 
we have no upprehensions that puffing wiU ever 
confer pentnment reputation on the undeserving, we 
still think its inQuenee iiiost pei’nielous. Men of 
real merit will, if they pcraeii'ere, at last reach the* 
station to whicli they are entitled, and intruders will 
be ejected with, contempt aud deririon. But it is no 
snudi evil that the avenues to fame should be blocked 
up by a Swann of iiois)*, pusliiug, elbowing pretenders, 
who, tliough they ’htII not ultimately be able to iimke 
good their dwii entrance, hinder, in the menu titni*, 
those who have a riglit to enter. All who will not 
disgrace themselves by joining in the unseemly acuffle 
must expect to be at first hustled and shouldered hack. 
Some men of talents, accordingly, turn away in dejec¬ 
tion from ^mrsults in which success appears to bear 
iio proportion to desert. Others employ in aelf-defciicc 
the means by which competitors, far inferior to them- 
stdves, appenr for a time to obtain a decided advan¬ 
tage. There arc few who have sufficient confidence 
in their oivn powers ami sufficient elevation ot tniud 
to wait with sccuiv atid contemptuous jxitieoce, while 
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dunce after dunce presses before Utem. Tliose wlto 
will not stoop to the baseness of the modem fashion 
(iTc too often discouraged. Those who stoop to it arc 
nlwa 3 ’S degraded. 

Wc have of late observed with great pleasure some 
symptoms which lead us to hope that respectable 
literary men of all parties are beginning to be im- 
X>stient of this insufferable nuisance. And we pur¬ 
pose to do wiiat iti us lies for the almting of it. We 
do not think that wc can more uecfullj’ assist in this 
good work than by showing our honest countntiieii 
what that sort of poetry is which puffing can drive 
through eleven editions, and how easily any 1 oil¬ 
man miglit, if a l>e1Iman would stoop to the nece^- 
aarj' degree of meatiness, become “ a master-spirit 
of the age.“ We have no emnity to Hr. Robert 
MontgomeTy. We know nothing whatever about 
him, except what ive have learned from his hooks, and 
from the portrait preffxcd to otic of them, in which 
he appears to be doing lila very best to look like a man 
of genius and senaibility, though with less success 
titan his strenuous exertions deserve. AVe select liitii, 
because his works have received more cnthiisiostic 
praise, and have deserved more unmixed contempt, 
tiian any which, as Jar as our knowledge extends, 
have appeared within the last three or four years. 
Wis writing bears the same relation to poetry a'hich a 
Turkey carpet bears to a picture. There are colours 
in tlie Turkey carpet out of whiclt a picture might be 
made. Tiiere are words in Mr. Montgomciy’s avititig 
whieh, when disposed in certain orders and combina¬ 
tions, have made, and will again make, good poetry. 
But, AS they now stand, they seem to be put tegether 
on principle in such a manner as to give no image 
of any thing “ in tiic heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth." 

The poem on the Omnipresence of the Deltj' com- 
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mences ivith a description of the creation, in which 
■wc can find only one thought which has the least 
pretension to ingenuity, and diat one dioiight is 
stolen from Drj-den, and marred in tlie stealing; 

'* Lost, eoftly boautifuJ m tnuek's close. 

Angelic WDDW) into ttdag rose,” 

The all-peirading influence of the Supreme Being is 
then described in a few tolerable lines borrowed from 
Pope, and a great many intolerable lines of Mr. Itobert 
Montgomery’s own. The following may stand as a 
specimen; 

*' But trho could imce Thine uiuvstrictcd counsc, 
Tbougb Fauey folJow’d with immoniil fotvo? 

There's not n bloaeoin foniUcd bj the biccxe, 

Tlicre’s not a. fmit that beautliica the trees. 

There’s not n jiarticlc in sc* or nir. 

But nntiirc owns tfiy phutic influence there ? 

With fearful gaze, still he it mine to sec 
How nil is fill’d and vivifictl by Thee; 

LTpon thy mirror, earth’s aiujestic riew, 

To iMiint Thy Fn^uoc, and to feel it too.” 

Tile last two lines contain an cscellent epecimen of 
Mr. Robert Montgomeiy’s Turkey-caqiet style of 
writing. The majestic view of earth is the mirror of 
God’s presence; and on this mirror Mr. Robert Mont¬ 
gomery |)ainta God's presence. Tlie tiao of a mirror, 
we Submit, is not to be jmiiitod upon, 

A few more lines, os bad as those which we have 
quoted, bring us to one of the most aimising instances 
of literary pilfering which we remember. It might 
be of use to pLaginrists to know, as A generol rule, 
that what they steal is, to employ a phrase common 
in advertisements, of no use to any but the right 
oiviier. Wo never fell in, however, with any plun¬ 
derer wlio so little understood how to turn his booty 
to good account as Mr. Montgomery. Lord Byron, 
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in a pBSi^ige vvbicli ev^vy IxmIj knows by beart^ Iida 
tioidj adiliv^ing tbe 

” Timfl writes no crinkle on tkbie azure !>row»^ 

Mr. Robert Montgomeiy very coolly appropriate^ tlie 
tmiigef and reproduces the stolen goods in the follow¬ 
ing fonn t 

** And diDii^ vwsi OcenHj on wlioee awful faoe 
Tbuc^a Irtin feet can print no ruin^tmeei^ 

So may such ill got ^ns ever prosper 1 

The effect which theOceun produees oti Atheists is 
then described in the following li>fty linea: 

Oil f never did the diirk-soiird Atheist stand. 

And mitch tJie brisdteins boiling on the jstiniidj 
Andi while Crentloii stii^^r'd at Kii nod^ 

Mock die drcAd presence of the luighly God! 

We hear Iliizi in the winddienviHl uccftn’i roo/i 
Iliu-llng her hillowj eragu ujjon the bHditoj 
henr Him in die riot of the bUstt 
And siutke, wldlo rudi the mving whirl w inds iJaitT 

If Mr. Robert Montgomery’s genius avere not far too 
free uiid aspirijig to be shackled hy the ndes of 
we should suppose thiit It is at the nod of the Atheist 
that creation staggers. But Mi*. Roljert MantgomcFy^a 
ri^dera must take such grammar as they can get, and 
be thankful- 

A fetv more lines bring us to and her instance of 
unprofitable theft. Sir Walter Scott has these 
in the Lord of the Isles; 

" The dew that on thq vielet lice. 

Mucks llic dark lustre of diine eyes.” 

This is pretty taken soj^mtelyj and, as is olwap 
the ease wdtli the good tilings of good writers, much 
prettier in its place than con even be conceived by 
those wrho sec it only detadied from the contest 
Now for Mr. Montgomery; 

** And the bright dnw-bc&d on the hnunhlo 
Like Iif|uid mpturc upun beauty's eye*.'^ 
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The eompariaon of a violet, bright with the rlexr 
to a wouuin’s C3 ea, is oa perfect as a cotnpariaon can 
be. tsir Walter's Lncs are jwrt of a song addressed 
to n woman nt daybreak, xvhcn the violets are Ijatlied 
in dexv; and the comjjarison ia therefore pccullariv 
natural and graceful. Dew ou a bramble Is no more 
like a woman’s eji'es timn dew anywhere els e. TJicre 
is a very pretty Eask-rn talo of which the fate of 
plaginmfs often reminds us. The slave of a magiL'inn 
hia tjtaster wava Ills wamlj mt] leiml hJin give 
orders to the sjdrits wlio arose at the summons. The 
slave stole the wand, and i.mvcd it himself in the 
air; but fie had not observed that his master used 
the left fiand for that puqwst'. The spirits thus 
irregularly summoned tore the thief to pieces instead 
of olcyitig his orders, 'niere are veny few who can 
safely venture to conjure with the rod of Sir W'alter ; 
and Jfr. llobert Montgomoiy la not one of them. 

Air. Campbell, in one of his most ideasing piecesi, 
has this lino, 

“ Tlie aimtiad Etnra wt tJieir watch in the ek)'.” 

The thought is good, and fias a very striking p>ro. 
priety where ifr, Campbell has placed it, in tlie mouth 
ofa soldier tefjing his dreata, Eut, though Shakspeare 
ftasiirea us that “every true man’s aptiarel fits your 
thief,” it is by no means the case, as we have already 
®wn, that every true poet’s similitude fits your pla¬ 
giarist, Let UB see how Mr. llobert Moutgouiery 
uses the image: 

“ Tc <iuenchlcs9 etars 1 so- doijuently bright, 

UntiDufiled sentries of the shadowy night, 

AVliile lialf the world ia lapp'd in downy dreams. 

And round the lattice creep your midnight bcaini^ 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes. 

In lambent beauty looking from the ddes." 

Certainly tfie ideas of elo<|uenGe, of untroubled re¬ 
pose, of placid cyes^ on tlie iamlicut Iieauty of wJiich 
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it is sweet to hiirmoiu::£e admirably witli the idwi 
of a flODtry^ 

We would not ho understood, however, to say, tliat 

Robert ilontgomcrj' cannot make similitudefi fur 
himself^ A very few lines farther oti, we find one 
which hna ovorj^ murk of origmality, and on wMck, 
we will be bound, none of the poeta whom he lias 
plundered will ever think of making roprisals: 

“ The *oult ospiriiig, pontj its Bourte to mount, 
jis fltrmns meandet level with their fount,” 

We t 3 \ke this to be, on the whole, the worst simili¬ 
tude in the world. In the first place, no stream 
meanders, or can poaaible meander, level ivith its 
fount. In the next place, if atrearris did meander 
level \siih their founts, no two motions can be less 
like each other than that of meandering level and that 
of mounting upw'ards- 

We have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched 
in terms which, in any writer who dealt in meaidngS, 
w'e should call profenej but to which ’we suppose Mr. 
Robert Jlontgomery attaches no idea whatever* 

“ Ye* I pause and tliink, within one flectiiig hour, 

• How ymt a umveiBc obeys Tliy power j 
UiMeen, but felt, Thine interfused eontml 
Works in each atom, and pervade# the wiicile; 
Expands the blo^ni^ and erecta the trcci 
Conducts eacli vapoufj and commirnda each sea, 
Beoins in each ray, bids whirlwinds be unfurfd, 
Unrols the thunder, and ujiieavca a world 

No ficld‘pmicher surety ever carried hla irreverent 
familiarity bo far na to bid the Supitsme Being stop 
and think on the importance of the interests which aw 
under his care. The grotesque indecency of such an 
address throws into shade the subordinate absurdities 
of the passage, the unfurling of whirlwinds, the no* 
rolling of thunder, and the upheaving of worlds. 
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English ^ curioiiB specimen of our poet’a 

Yot not jtloQc created lenlma engage 

fjiultlc?* wisdom, gmnd, primevd boot ! 

Fur oil the tJirangfiig woe* to life allied 

Thy inerey temper*, and Tliy corea piw ide ” 

We should be gkd to know ivliat tiie won! “ For " 
tnems here If it h a prepodtiou, tt nmtcB nonsense 
of the words, “ Thy mercy fonpers." Ifit is an nd* 
verb, it makes nonsense of tile words, ‘‘ Thv cares 
provide. ” 

These beauties we have taken, utmost at random, 
froin the first pirt of the poem. The second pjjrt is 
a series of descriptions of various events, a battle^, a 
milder, an execution, a marriage, a funernl, and so 
forth. Mr. Robert Slontgomeiy terminates eaeb of 
these descriptions by assuring us that the Deity was 
present at the battle, murder, execution, marriage, or 
funeral in qiieatbn. And this proposition, wliicii 
might be safety predicated of eveiy event that ever 
happened or ever will happen, forms the only Unk 
which connects these descriptions with ttic subject or 
with each other. 

llou' tlie descriptions are executed our n^aders are 
probably by this time able to conjecture. The Ijtittin 
is made up of the battles of all ages and nations: 

“ red-mouthet] cannons, uproaring to the clouds,” and 
“ hands grasping firm the glittering shietd," Tlie 
only military operations of which this part of the 
poem reinitids us, are tluMC which reduced the Abbey 
of Qnedlrnburgh to submission, the Templar with his 
cross, the Au.strian and Prussian grenadiers in full 
uniform, and Curtins and Dentatus with their Iwt- 
tering-rani. We ought not to pass unnoticed the 
slain war-horse, who will no more 

" Roll his red tje, and rally for the fight;* 
or the slain warrior who, while ** lying on hi* blued- 
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in" brcttsti” contrives to “ store ghastly and grimly 
oti the skies." As to this last oxploi^ we can only 
Bay, as Dniite did on a similar occasion, 

•' Forae per faran gin tii* parlnsin 
slmvoLso cw'i alcun del tut to: 

AIii it» not vidi, nfi credo ckc iio." 

The tempest is thus described: 

'* But lo t around tho tnunili'llii^ cloufii unite. 

Like thick butnillons halting for the fight t 
The fliin sinks hack, tbe tetupest spirits sweep 
Fierce dtrougli the air, and flutter on Uie deep. 

Till from tiu’ir cavema null tlic niaabc bLuts, 

Tear die loose milB, and sjilit the creaking nuuits. 

And tlic hish'd billowa, itvIHng in a train. 

Hear their white hemls, and ntee along the tnalnP 

What, we should like to know, Is the differenoo be¬ 
tween the two operations which Mr. iiobert Mont* 
goincrj' 90 accurately distinguishes from each other, 
the fierce sweeping of the tempest-apifita through the 
air, and the rushing of the maniac blasts from their 
caverns? And why does the former operation end 
e.'cactly when the latter commences ? 

W'c cannot stop over each of Mr. Robert Mont¬ 
gomery’s descriptions. We have a shipvtTecked Bailor, 
who ‘WisioDs a viewless temple in the airj" a tnur- 
derer who stands on a heath, “ with asliy lips, in cold 
con^nilslon spread;" a pious man, to wliom, as lie lifi^ 
in bed at night, 

*' Tlic panornnui of put life appears. 

Warms his {niro luind, and Diclte it Into tears;' 

11 traveller, who loses ids way, owing to the thickness 
of the “ cioiid-battalion,” and the want of “ heaven* 
lamjrs, to beam tlieir holy light.'* We have a descrip* 
lion of n convicted felon, stolen from that incompi^ 
able passage in Cmbbe's BoTOiigh, which has nisdc 
iiuiny a rough and cynical rcafler cry like a ehiW' 
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We cen hoivover, conscientiously dedare tlmt per^ 
^ns of tlie most oxcttnble scnsibiUty muy safdy i?n* 
tore upon Mr. Robert Montgomeiy 's vei^ion. Then 

who niiiidless, pfile-faced niotiinc boy," 


“ Holls his A’icjint eye. 

To giMt Ihe glotriiig fancies of tlie slcy" 

Wliat ore the glowing fancies of the sfci^ ? And 

what IB the inmning of the two lines which almost 
inimeamkMy foUow ? 

" A Boallcss thing, a spirit of the womU, 

He Imncs to coinnmnu with the fiehli anil flooda " 

How can a soulless thing be a spirit ? Then comes a 
l^uiegj ne on the Siindaj, A baptism follows; after 
that a marriage: and we then proeeeil, in due course, 
to tlie visitation of the sick, and the burial of the 
dcilih 


Often AS Death Liis been personified, >tr. Mont¬ 
gomery his found something netr to my aljoiit him, 

" O Dcfttfil thou flj*padlc^‘j TimijulshfiT of 
Tlie Elcoientii slimnk \Ai\aied at lliy birtlil 
CctTOcring round dm world hfco tempest ^vind, 
Miirtyri Ufore, anti riclmis j^trow^d jx^Iiiod; 

Agc^ on nge£ f^uot gnnpple thee, 

Dra^ginj; the iiTorld into eimiity !” 

Jf there l)e any one line in this passage about which 
wo are more in the dark than alxjut the rest, it is the 
fourtli. What the diderence may be Ijetwcen the 
victims and the martyrs, and why the martyrs are 
to lie bofon* Heath, and the victims behind him, arc 
to IIS great inystories. 

\V'e noni'' come to the tbird prt, of wbich we may 
say with honest Cussio, ** W^iy, this is a more excels 
lent song than the otlier." Mr. Robert Montgomoiy 
is very severe on the infidels, and imdcrtakes to prove, 
that, as he olegnnfly expresses it, 

** One groat Riichontor helm'd the luinoDiiioiii whole.** 
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What an enchuntpr bus to do witli litlming, or wliat 
a helm Jiaa to do ivith harinonj*, he docs not oxpldn. 
He proceeds wltU his argument thus: 

** And daro men dreiun that disnml CImnee has riAincd 
All that tlic ejB pwceWca, or tongue Lna named ; 

The apocioiu world, and nil it» vi'otidera, bom 
Dcifignlet^. felf-crrcated, niwl forlorn 
l,ibc to the Unehitig bubbles on a strenm. 

Fire from the cloud, or phantom in n dream?’* 

We should be soriy to stake our faith in a liigher 
Power on Mr, Robert Montgomery’s logic. He in¬ 
forms us that lightning is designless and self-created. 
If lie can bcHct ^3 this, we cannot conceive why he 
may not believe that the whole universe is desigtilesa 
and self-created. A few lines before, he tells us tliat 
it -is the Deity who bids “ tliunder rattle from the 
skicy deep." Ilis theory is therefore this, that God 
made the thunder, but tliat tlio lightning made itself. 

But Mr. Robert Motitgomfiy'*8 metaphysics arc not 
at present our game. He proceeds to set forth the 
fearful effects of Atheism. 

“ Then, blood-etiiin’d Murder, bore thy hidcoue arm. 

And thou, RcbcUlon, welter in thy storm: 

Awoke, ye spirits of avengbg crime ; 

Bursl from your bonth, and battle with the time 1” 

Mr. Robert Montgomery is fond of personification, 
and belongs, we need not say, to tliat school of poets 
who hold that nothing more is necessary to a per¬ 
sonification in poetry titan to begin a word with a 
capital letter. Muider may, without impropriety, 
bare her arm, us she did long ago, in Mr. Coinpbeh’* 
Pleasures of Hope. But what possible motive Rebel' 
lion can have for weltering in her storm, what aveng¬ 
ing crime may be, who its spirits may be, why tliey 
should burst from their bonds, what their bonds may 
be, why they should battle with the time, wliat the 
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time miiy ho^ iind what a biittle the thne and 

the spirits of arciig:jng criiiic would ive must 

eoufess ourselves quite uuable to undemtuud, 

'*■ And here let Memory turn lier ttorfu] glonee 
Ou the ilEirk horrori of tumultuous FraneCp. 

When blood and btaspliciuy defiled her Iniitl, 

And fierce IlcbdHoti shenk her ^^'age baiuL^ 

Wliether itebcdUou shakes Jier own ImudT slinkes the 
bniidl of Memory^ or shakes tbe band of France, or 
what any one of these three metapliors would mean, 
we know no more tlian we know wdiat is the sense of 
tlic following passage; 

Let the foul orgies of infuriate erirao 
Ptctuire the raging havoc of that time^ 

When leagued Rehellioti nanieb’d to kindle mau, 

Fright In her rear, and Mnrdcr in her van. 

And thour sweet ficiwer of AiiBixia^ slaughter'd Queen* 
Who dn»j>p''J lui tttnr ypuii tiia dreadful scene* 

When gushed the Ufoblood from thine angel fonUf 
And martyrid iHiaiitj perish'd in tlie sturm^ 

Once worshipped paxagoil of all who saw^ 

Tliy look obedience, and thy Hmile a Jaw%*’ 

What m the distinetion between the foul orgies nnil 
the raging ha vw which the foul orgies are to picture? 
Why does Fright go behind Kebellion, and Alunder 
before? Wliy sliould not Murder loll behind Fright ? 
Or why should not nil the three walk abneiist ? We 
have read of a hero who bad 

Anirts!cment in his van, with flight oombinedp 
And Sorrow'^s fotlcd fumi, and Solitude Iwhind,^ 

Grajj we suspect^ could bare given a reason for dis¬ 
posing the allegorical attendants of Edward thus. 
But to proeetNJ* “Flotver of Austria” is stolen from 
Byron. ** Dropp'd is false English. rcrish'd in 
the stormniLana nothing at ail; and “ thy look 
obedience” meana the very rewrso of what Mr* Itobert 
Montgomery' intcnda to n;iy- 
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Our poet thc?n proceeds to demonstrate the Immor" 
talif}’ of the soul: 

“ And aluill tha aouh ttiQ fount of rcunn, die, 

WTion dust mid darkncaa round ib temple lie? 

Dill Ciod breathic iu it no ctlicrcnl Ere, 

Dimless nnd qucncldee^ though the hrenth expire ? ” 

The soul is a foimtuin ; and therefore it is not to die, 
tlinngh dust and tkrkness lie round its temple, because 
an ethereal lire has been breathed into it, which eim- 
liot lie quenched though its hn.'nth expire. Is it tiio 
fountain, or the temple, that bmitlicB, and has fiiv 
breathed into it ? 

Mr. Montgomeiy apostropliizies the 

“ Immortal beacons, — spirits of tlie just,” — 

and describes their cnipioymetits in another world, 
whieh arc to be, it seems, Ijntliing in light, henriiig 
fiery streams flow, and riding on living cars of liglit- 
ning. The dcuthbed of the sceptic is ilescribetl ivith 
what we suppose is meant for cneigy. We then liavc 
the deathbed of n Chtistian mode ns ridlctilons ns false 
imagery and false English can make it. But this « 
not enough. The Day of Judgment is to be descriliccl, 
and a rtmring cataract of nonsense is jionred forth 
upon this tremendous subject. Earth, wc are told, is 
dashed into Eternity, Furnace blazes wdiccl round 
the horizon, and burst into bright ivizard phantoms. 
Hacing hurricanes unroll and whirl quivering firt'* 
clouds, 'i'he white waves gallop. Shadowy worlds 
career nmimd. The red and raging eye of Imngina* 
tion is tlicii forbidden to pry fort her. But further 
Mr. llobcrt Montgoiueiy persists in pr)'ing. The stars 
bound through the airy roar. The uiibrwomed deep 
}Tiwns On the ruin. The Ini Iowa of Eternity llicii 
begin to advance. Tiie world glares in ficiy elumbcr. 
A car comes forward driven by living thunder. 
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*' CreatiDn almJdcra with Bulilline diBiuay, 
Ani in n. blajung tfiinpcst whirls away," 


And this is fine poctiy! Tliis is what itmhs its 
■wTlter Tvifh the master-spirits of the age I TJas is 
wliat has l>ecn described, ovemnd over again, in temia 
which would reqnipc some qualification if used respect- 
ing- Paradise Lost S It is too much that this patch- 
work, made by stitching together old odds and ends 
of what, when new, was but tawdiy frij^peiy, is to 
be picked off the dunghill on which it ought to rot, 
and to be held up to admiration os an inestimablo 
Bpcclmcn of art. And what must wc think of a syfr. 
tem by means of which verses like those which we 
have quoted, verses fit only for the poet's comer of 
the Jioming Post, can produce emolument and fame? 
The circulation of this writer’s poetry has been greater 
than that of Soutlicy’s Roderick, and beyond all com- 
iMirison greater than that of Cary’s Dante or of the 
best works of Coleridge. Thus encouraged, Mr. Robert 
Montgomety has favoured the public with volume 
after volume. We have gi ven so much space to the 
examination of his first and most popular perform¬ 
ance that we have none to spare for his Universal 
Prayer, and Ills smaller poems, which, as tlie puffing 
journals tell us, would alone constitute a sufficient 
title to litcraTy immortality. We shall pass at once 
to his last publication, entitled Satan. 

This poem was ushered into the world with the 
usual roar of eeclamution. But the tiling was now 
past a joke, rnofensions so unfounded, so impudent, 
and so successful, had aroused a spirit of resistance. 
In several tnagaziues and revieu's, accordingly, Satan 
has been handled somewliat roughly, and the arts of 
the puffers have been exposed with good sense and 
spirit. We shall, therefore, be veiy concise. 

Of the two poems we rather prefer that on the 
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Omtii[irc=M?iice of tin; T*t*ityj for the E^ime rea^<^n wliieh 
in Jue^'d Sir 'i’lioimis More to ruiik onjp bad W^k aWve 
another- “ Marry, this U somewhut. This is rhj riic% 
Ihit the other is neither rhyme nor refls^iHu” SuUni 
is u long ijolilofjiiyt ^ivhicii the Devil pronountes hi live 
or aix thou sand lines of Imd hhitik verse, corieerning 
peogniphy, ]iolitieSp newBpnperSp fhahionahle ?K>cU'ty, 
theutrieal immsinnenta, Sir Walter &cott*s novels, Lord 
Dyron's poetiy^, utid Mr. ilartin's iiieture^- The new 

designs for Mil ton luive, us was naturul, partictilarly 
uttmett'd the attctitioM of a personage who occupies 
so <ronsplcuons ii place in tlieiii. Mr. Martin ntiist l>e 
pleatJWjd to learn thiit, whatever tnuy bo thought of 
those performances on earth, they give full sutisfuctioti 
in Pandmmouium, and that he is thure tliouglit to 
have Lit off the likenesses of tlie various Throiiesi iviid 
Dominations very happily. 

The motto to the tXK:m of Satan is t4iken from the 
Hook of Job : WTience earnest thou ? rruiii going 
to iind fro in the earth, and wiilking up and down In 
it." And ct^rtuinly Mr. Eobert Montgomery has not 
failed to make liis hero go to and fra, oiul walk up 
and down. With tlie exception, however, of this 
propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one Sutanie 
qinility. Mad Tom Iracl told us that the prince of 
darkne^is is a gentleman but vre had jet to learn 
that he is a rcspeetiiblc and pious gentleman, whose 
priQei|Jiil fault is that he is something of a tWEuldle 
and far ton liberal of his good advice. That hapjry 
change in bis character which Origen anticipited, 
and of which Tillotson did not despair, seems to l>e 
rapidly taking place. Bail habits are not eradicated 
in a moment. It is not strunge, therefore, that bo old 
an offender should now and then rthipse for o short 
riftie into wrong dispositions. But to give him his 
due, as the proverb recommends, we nnist say that he 
always returns, after two or three lines of impiety, 
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to Ills iiivacl.iijg style. iVe would seriously advise 
Mr. Moatgomeij to omit or alfer about a hundwl 
liriea^iu different parts of this largo volume, and to 
repuMiah it under tie n^ne of “ GubrieJ." Tlie re¬ 
flection a of ’ivhich it consists would come less absurdly^ 
aa fer as there is a more and a less in extreme ab- 
eunlity, from a good thim from a bad angel 

can afford room only for a single quotation. 
Ue gire one taken nt random, neither worse nor 
better, aa far as we can perceive^ than any other 
c^^tnol number of lines in the book. The DevU ^oea 
to the play, and moreliBes tliereon m follows: * 


Mutfie aiij Pomp tlicrr mingling spirit shed 
Arcmnd mo; beauties in their cloud-Ukc robes 
Shine forth^ — a scenic pamdise^ it ghues 
Thtoiicatbn through tlic reeling sense 
Of ^Lulfd oajoyment In the motley h(?st 
Three priiim gmdationd may bo rank'd; the first, 

To mount ujjoa the wings of Shakspeare's namd* 

And win a Jhish of hh rramethean thought,_ 

To sniUe and weep, to shudder, and sdiitwe 
A round of passiortate onmtpotCQcc, 

Attend : the sccoikIj are n acDsuiiI tribe, 

Convened to hear romantic harlots sing, 

On forma to banquet a laacinoii^ gojEo, 

"V\Tiile the bright perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through bruin nnd spirit darts delicioos fim: 

The last, a throng am^t pitiful I who acem, 

Ti^ltli tbelr corroded figures, myicss glane^ 

Am] deuth-likc struggle of decaying nge, 

Like pfijnted sketetons in chnreeL pomp 
Set forth to satirize the human ki^! — 

How fine rt proapcct for demoniac view I 
* Croiitures who^ soids outbalance worlda awoke J * 
Mothink^ I bcjir a pitying angel cry»” 

Here we eon elude, If our remarks give pain to 
Mr, Robert Muiitgomery, wc are sorry for it. But, 
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at whatever coat of pain to individuals, literature 
must bo purified from tliis taint. And, to show that 
we arc not actuated by any feelings of personal enmity 
towards him, wo hereby give notice that, as soon as 
any book shall, by means of puffing, reach a second 
edition, our intention is to do unto the writer of it as 
we have done unto Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
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^ tht Cipit DitaLUititM itml /ViVu/Zpim 
Jcu!$ m England, fivo. Ltitiilon ; IS29. 

XirE iticmlH:]* of the JiDuae of Com- 

riiona who, to^vartla the close of the Lite Fiirlimneiit, 
l>ttnight fonJVTird o jirojjosition for the relief of the 
Jevvs^ has giveti notloe of his Intention to renew it. 
Tlio force of reason, in the lost isesslon, carried the 
tiieosure througl) one shige, iu apite of the ojtfioai- 
tloti of power. Jleasoii and power are now on the 
Nitne side; and wc liore little dniubt that they will 
conjointly aclitevc a decisive victorj^ In order to 
eoiitrihute our share to the success of just principles, 
we propose to pass in review, us rapidly as iKussihle, 
Some of tlie aripimcnta, or phrases clauniiig to 1>e 
argunients, which have hecn. employed to vindicate a 
syst em full of absurdity and Injustice. 

TJie constitution, it is said, Is essentially Christian; 
iiiid therefore to admit Jewa to office is to destroy 
llm constitution. Nor is tiie Jew injured by being 
e.vcliideU from political power. I'or no man has any 
right to power. A man has a right to his projjejly; 
a man Inei a right to be protected from fiersonal in- 
Juty’. These rights the law allows to the Jew; and 
with tlicse rights it would be atrocious to interfere. 
But it is a mere matter of favour to admit ntiy nmn 
to political jwwer; and no man can justly complaiti 
that he is shut out from It. 

We cuiiiiot hut admire the ingenuity of this coji- 
trivonce for shift!tig the burden of tlie proof from those 
to whom it properly lieloiiga, and who would, we sus- 
IK’ct, find it mthcr cumbersoine. Surely nu Christian 
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can d^ny that every limn an being lia? a right to be 
lilloweil ever^^ gratification which p™hiee& na Imnu 
to others^ and to be spared everj' mortification whk-h 
j»rudnceg no good to others- it not a sourc® 
Tiiortification to a class of nieti that they are excluded 
from {Kilitical poorer ? If it be, they have^ on Clirtstian 
priiieipJes, a right lo l^e freed from that mortifientiou, 
unless it can be sho^’i'n tlmt their exclusion h necefi- 
sarv for the averting of some greater evil. Tlio pro* 
aiunptloii is evidently in favour of tolemtiuii. It is 
for the prosecutor to make unt his ease* 

Tlie strange argument whicli we are conBidering 
would prove too much even for those who advance it- 
If 110 man bus a right to pliticol power, then neither 
Jew nor Ceivtile biis such a right* The whole foun' 
datloii of government is taken awa^*. ihit lI'goviTn- 
inent be taken away, the property and tlic persons of 
men are insecure; and it is acknowledged that men 
liave a right to their property ar»d to personal securiry. 
If it be right that the property of men should be 
protected, and if this can only Ixs done by metins of 
government, then it must be right that gi>vemmeiit 
^Iiould exist. Xow there cannot be government un¬ 
less some person or persons possess [political power* 
Thcrefoni it is right that some person or [persons 
should fiossess politicid power* That is to say, some 
person or persons must have a right to political 
power. 

It is because men arc not in the habit of consider¬ 
ing what the end of government is, that Catholic 
disabilities find Jewish disabilities have been suffered 
to exist so long* We hear of essentially Protestant 
governments and essentially Christian goveminonts, 
words which mean just as much as essentially Pro¬ 
testant cookery, or essentially Christian horscinaniiihip. 
Government exists for the pnrfifise of keeping the 
[xacc, for the purpose of coin[iclIing liH to settle our 
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Jisputcft by arbitration instead of settling them by 
bloiiVB, for the purpose of oompdling as to supply our 
wants by iiidustiy instead of supplying tkiii by ra¬ 
pine* Tliia is the only O[)eration for which the 
machinery of government is peculiarly adopted, the 
only operation which wise governments ever propose 
to themselves as their chief object. If there is any 
class of people who arc not interested, or who do not 
think themselves ititeresled, in the security of pro¬ 
perty and the maiutenanoe of order, that class ought 
to have no sliarc of the powers which exist for the 
purpose of securing property and maintaining order, 
lint why a nian should be less fit to exercise those 
powers because he wears a beatd, Itccause he does 
not eat liaui, because he goes to,the Bynngqguc on 
Saturdays instead of going to the church on SumLiys, 
we cannot conceive. 

The points of diSerence between Christianity aud 
Judaism have voiy tnucb to do with a man's fitness 
to be a bishop or a rabbi. But they have no more 
to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, 
ora minister of finance, than u-itlj his fitness to be a 
cobbler. Xobody has ever thought of compelling 
cobb1ci« to make any declaration on tbe true faith of 
a Christian. Any man would rather have his sliocs 
mended hy a heretical cobbler than bj- a i)erson who 
bad subscribed all tbe thirty-nine articles, but hud 
never handled an nw*l. Men act thus, not because 
they ore indifferent to religion, but because they do 
not see wimt religion bus to do with the mending of 
their shoes. Yet rcbgion bos os much to do with 
tbe mending of shoes os Avith the budget and the 
anny estimates. We have surely had several signal 
proofs within the last twenty years that a veiy good 
Christian may be a veiy bad ClianccUor of the E.x- 
cbe<]iier. 

But it would be monstrous, say tbe persecutors, 
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iliflt Jews should legiHliite for ti Clirlatiiin coiiiuiu- 
uity. This la a palpable iniareprcBCUtatum. What 
is proposetl Is, uot tluit the Jews shoukl IcgUlutc for 
a Christian community, but that a legislature com. 
posed of Christians and Jews should legislate for a 
oommuiiity composed of Christiana and Jews. On 
nine hundrctl and ninety-nine questions out of a 
tliousand, on all questions of police, of finance, of civHl 
and criminal bw, of foreign policy, the Jew, ns a 
Jew, has no interest hostile to tliat of the Ghristiun, 
or even to that of the Churchman. On questions 
riflating to the Ecclesiastical catabllshment, the Jew 
and the Churchman may differ. Hut they cannot 
differ more widely than tlie Catholic and the Churcli- 
man, or the Independent and tlic Churchman. The 
principle that Churchmen ought to moiioifolijM: the 
whole power of the state would at least Imve an 
iritdligiblo meaning. The principle that Cliristluns 
ought to monopolize It lias no meaning at all. Tor 
no question connected with tl>e ecclesiasticnl institu- 
tiona of the country catJ posssibly come Iwfore i’lir- 
liamenb with respect to which there will not bo *»s 
wide a difference between Christians os there can be 
between any Cbristiooi and any Jew. 

In ihet, tlie Jews are not now excluded from poli¬ 
tical power. They possess it| and os long us they 
ai'e allowed to nccumulato large fortunes, tiiey must 
possess it. The distinction wldcb is sometimes nunle 
between civil privilegea and political power is a dis¬ 
tinction witlioiit a difference. Pritilegcs arc ijower. 
Civil and political are synonymous W'ords, the one 
derived from the Latin, the other from the Greek- 
Nor is tliis mere verbal quibbling. If we look for a 
moment at the facta of the cose, we shall see that tlie 
things are inseparable, or r.ithor identical. 

That a Jew siiould bo n judge in n Cliristion conn- 
try would lx: most shocking. But be umy be a jur>'' 
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mnti. He may try issues of fact; and no harm U 
done. But if he should be suffered to try isauea of 
law, there is an end of the constitution. He may sit 
in a box plainly dressed, and return verdicts. But 
tliat he should sit on the bench in a black gonvn and 
vrhitc wig, and grant new trials, would be an abomi- 
natioD not to be thought of among baptized people. 
The distinction is certainly most philosopliicsJ. 

Wliat power in civilised society is so great as that 
of the editor over the debtor ? If wc take tills 
away from the Jew, we take away from him the 
security of his property. If we leave it to him, ive 
leave to him a power more despotic by fur than tha*: 
of the king and all his cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew sit in Burliamcnt. 
But n Jew may make money; and money may make 
members of Parliaments Gatton and Old Sarum may 
be the property of a Hebrew. An elector of Peniyn 
will take ton pounds from Shylock rather than nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and cloven pence three 
farthings from Antonio. To this no objection is 
made. That a Jew should possess the substance of 
Ic^slativo power, that he should command eight 
votes on every division as if he were the great Duke 
of Kcwcaatle himself, is exactly as it should be. But 
that he should pass the bar and sit down on those 
mysterious cushions of green leather, that he should 
cry hear” and “ order,” and talk about lieing on 
his legs, and being, for one, free to say this and to 
say that, would he n profanation siiffielent to bring 
ruin on the country. 

That a Jew should be privy-councillor to a Chris¬ 
tian king would be an eternal disgrace to the nation. 
But the Jew may govern the money-market, and the 
money-market rosy govern the world. The minister 
tuny be in doubt os to his scheme of ff nance till ho 
has been closeted with the Jew. A congress of 
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Dovcivigna mny be forced to stiiiiTnoii tlie -Iinv to t]ifip 
iiaj^iatnuec. The scrawl of the Jew on the buck nf ii 
piece of jiapor inny be worth more than the royal 
w*ord of three kings, or the national faith of three 
new Ajiierican republks- Hut that he shoiilJ put 
Itiglit Ilonourtible before his name wouM be the most 
frightful of national enkouities, 

It was in this way that some of our politicians rea¬ 
soned about the Irish Catholics. The CatJiolies ought 
to have no iiolitlcal power. The sun of England b 
set for ever if the Catholics exercise political jiowcr. 
Give the CothoUes every tl/mg else; but keep poli¬ 
tical jxiwcr from them. These ^vise men did not see 
that, w’hen every thing else had been given, politicaJ 
[K)wcr had been given. Thiy continued to ri‘|H*ot 
ilieir cuckoo song, when it was no longer a qticstioii 
whether Catholics should have political power or nut, 
when a Catholic Association bearded the I'arliameMt, 
when ft Catholic agitator exertised infinitely mon; 
authority than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it b our duty as Chrbliaua to exclude the Jews 
from political power, it must be our duty to treat 
tliem as our ancestors treated tliem, to murder tbeiii, 
and banbli them, and rob them. For iii that way, 
and in that way alone, can we really deprive them of 
]K>litica1 power. If ive do not adopt thb course, w'e 
may take away the shadow, but we must leave them 
the substance, may do enougli to imin and irri* 
tatc them; but tre shaU not do enough to secure 
ourselves from danger, if danger really exists. TiVhcro 
wealth is, there pom*r must inevitably be. 

The English Jews, we arc told, are not Englishmen. 
They are a separate people, living locally in this 
island, but living morally and poltticully in com* 
munton with their brethren who arc scattered over 
all the world. An English Jew Imks on a Dutch or 
a Portuguese Jew as bis countiyman, and on an 
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En^liflli Cliriatliui ha a stmnger. This wsnt of m- 
tnoac fwling, it ig rendera a Jen- unlit to exer- 
CJse politicul funetions. 

The argument has in it sometbing plausible; but 
u dose exanjinatioii abona it to quite unsound, 
J.veu if the dioged facts are admitted, still tbe Jews 
ure not the only people nbo have ppefcired their sect 
to their coiintiy-. The feeling of putrioti&m, when 
Boeiety IS in n healthful state, springs up, bv a nafural 
wnd inevitable association, in the iniuda of citizens 
who know tlnit they owe oil tlieir comforts and plea¬ 
sures to the bond which unites tlicm in one com- 
rtiuiiitj. Btit^ under n partid and oppressive govern- 
nient, these associations cannot acquire that strengtli 
whidi they have in a better state of things. Men 
ane conipdlet! to seek from their party tlmt protection 
which they ought to receive from their country, and 
they, by a until ml consequence, transfer to their jiart)' 
that n fleet ion wliidi they would otherwise iioi'e fdt 
lor tlieir country. The ilugiienota of France called 
in the help of Englniid against their Cntholie kings, 
ihe Catholics of France cdleil in the help of Spain 
against a Huguenot ting. Would it be fair to infer, 
tliat at pit'scnt the French Protestants would wish to 
sec their religion made domliuint by the help of a 
Prtissian or English army ? Surely not. And why 
is it that they are not willing, as the)* formerly were 
M'illiiig, to saeriSce the interests of their country to 
the interests of their religious persuasion ? The 
reason is obvious; they were persecuted theu, end 
are not ]ierspcutcd now. The English Puritans, under 
Charles the First- prevailed on the Scotch to invade 
England. Do the Protestant Dissenters of oiir time 
wish to see the Church put down by an invasion of 
foreign Calvinists ? If not, to what cause are we to 
attribute the cluingc ? Surely to this, that the Pro- 
testniit liissenters are far hotter trvated now than in 
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the scYCTituenth rentHrj". Some of tlie most illus¬ 
trious public men tiuit l^nglund ever jirodueed wcw3 
inclined to take refuge from the tj rttiiny of Laud In 
North Anicrica. Was this because Preabj-terians and 
Indc[jeitdent8 are incapable of loYong their conntiy ? 
Hut it 19 idle to tnultiply Instances. Nothing is so 
otlensivc to a man who knows any thing of history or 
of human nature as to hear those who exercise llm 
powers of government accuse any sect of foreign 
iLttaciunents. If there be any proposition universnlly 
true in politics it is this, that foreign attachments are 
the fruit of domcatic mis rule. It has alivuys been 
the trick of bigots to make their stilijects miserable at 
borne, and then to complain that they look for relief 
abroad j to divide soclGt}^ and to wonder tlmt it is 
not united} to govern as if a section of the state 
were the wliole, and to censure the other sections ot 
the state for their wont of patriotic ft[iirit. If the 
Jews have not felt towards Englimd like children, it 
is because she hits treated them like a step-mother. 
Tlicre is no feeling which more certainly dcvelopes 
itself in the minds of men living under tolerably good 
government than the feeling of jjatrioti^. Since the 
beginning of the world, there never tves any nation, 
or any large portion of any notion, not erueUy op¬ 
pressed, wliich was wholly destitute of that feciiog. 
To make it therefore ground of accusation against a 
class of men, that they ore not patriotic, is tlic most 
vulgar Icgeidemoin of Bophlstpj'. It is the logic 
wliich the wolf employa against the lamb. It is to 
accuse tlie mouth of the stream of poisoning the 
souree. 

If the English Jews really felt a deadly liatred to 
England, if the weekly prayer of their sjmago/^va 
were that all the curses denounced by Ezekiel on Tyre 
and Egypt might foil on London, if, in their solemn 
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frasts, they cftlitKl dawn hli-ssingB on fhoac who (.iioujil 
dash our clulfiren to pieces on the stones, still, we say 
their hatred to their eouiitrjTiien would not be inorJ 
intense than that which sects of Clinstians have often 
borne to each other, But in fact the feelinff of the 
Jews IB not such. Jt is precisely what, in the sitii* 
ation m which they are placed, we should expect it to 
«. They are treated far Iwtter than tlie French 
1 rotestants were treated in tJie sL'cteenfti and seven¬ 
teenth oeniuries, or tlmti our Puritans were treated in 
the time of Laud. They, therefore, have no mneour 
^inst the govenimeiit or ag^unst Uidr counlrymt-n. 
It Will not bo (leuii^d that tliej urQ far better afiVcteil 
to the stuto than the followers of Coligiii or \ ane. 
But they are not so well treated aa tlie dissentin'r 
sects of Christians are now treated hi England; and 
on this accotitit, and, we firmly bdievc, on this account 
alone, they iHtt-e a more cxeluaive spirit. Till we 
have carried tlic experiment fiirtlier, we are not en¬ 
titled to conclude that they cannot be made English* 
wen altogether. The statesman who treats them ns 
aliens, and then abuses them for not entertaining all 
the feeling of natives, is as unreasonable as the tyrant 
who punished tlieir fathers for not making bricks 
without straw. 

Itiilors must not be suffered thus to alisolvc them- 
fedves of their solemn responsibility. It does not lie 
in their mouths to say that a sect is not patriotic. It 
is their business to make it patriotic. History and 
reason clearly indicate the means. The English Jews 
are, as for an wo can see, precisely what our govem- 
went has made them. They arc precisely what any 
sect, what any class of men, treated os they have been 
tlx'flted, would hat'e been. If all the red-haired 
people in Europe hod, during centuries, been outraged 
and oppresseil, banished from this place, imprisoned 
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in tliat, Jeprivctl of ihcir money, deprived of their 
teeth, convicted of the most iinprohoblc crimes on the 
feeblest evidence, dragged at horses' tails, htmg«J, 
tortured, burned alive, if, Tvhen tnannere bcaune 
milder, they I'lfld still been subject to debafimg re* 
strictions and exposed to vulgar iiisulta, locked up 
in particular streets m some countries, iJclted tuid 
ducked by tbc rabble in otbers, excluded every where 
from niflgistracics and honours, what would be the 
patriotism of geutkmcn W'itb red hair ? And if, 
tmder such circiuustanccs, a propoaUioti were niade 
for admittijig red-linired men to office, how string a 
speech might nn eltxjuent admirer of our old instltu* 
tious deliver against so revolutionary a measure! 
** These men,” he might say, “ scarcely consider 
tliemselves ns Englishmen, They think a rcd-bairefl 
Freucliman or a red-haired Gcrmati more closely con¬ 
nected with them limn a man with brown lioir born 
in their own parish. If a foreign sovereign patronisw 
red Imir, they love him better than their own native 
king. They are not Englishmen: they canno^t be 
Englisbmcn; nature boa forbidden it t experience 
proves it to be imiMssible, Right to political i-TOwer 
they have none f for no man has a right to political 
power. Let them enjoy personal security; let theix 
property be under the protection of the law. But if 
they ttsk for leave to exercise power over a community 
of winch tlicy arc only half members, a coinmun^ 
the constitution of which is essentially dark-haired, 
let us answer them in the words of our wise ancestors, 
Nolumua hges Anglm mutariJ^ 

But, it U said, the Scriptures declare that the Jews 
are to be restored to tlielr own country; and the whole 
nation looks forward to that restoration. They a^, 
therefore, not so deeply interested os others in the 
prosperity of England. It is not their home, but 
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merely the pl^ of their Bojoiim, the house of their 
l^ndage. This ai^iiioent which first appeared in the 
Times nev,-s|mper, and which has attracted a degree 
of attention proportioned not so much to its on-n in 
trinsic force as to the general talent with which timt. 
journal Is conducted, belongs to a class of sophisnifl by 
which the most hiiteful persecutioas may easily 1>e 

j ustified. To charge men n-i til practiftil coi! sequencts 

which they themselves deny is disingenuous in contro¬ 
versy; it is attocions in government. The doctrine 
of predestination, in the opinion of many people, tends 
to make tiiose who hold it utterly immoral And 
certainly it would seem that a man who beliefs his 
eternal destiny to be already irrevocably tised is likely 
to indulge his passions without restraint and to neg¬ 
lect his religious duties. If he is on heir of wenth, 
hia exertions raust be unavailing. If he is preor¬ 
dained to life, they must lie superfluous. But would 
it Ix! wise to punish every man who holds the higher 
doctrines of Calvinism, as if he had actually committed 
all thoBc crimes which we know some Antinomians to 
have committed ? Assuredly not. The fact notoriously 
is that there ate many CidvinLsts as moral in their 
conduct as any iVnniman, and many Arminians os 
loose os any Calvinist. 

It U altogether impossible to reason from the 
opinions which a man professes to hia feelings and Ijjs 
actions; in fact no person is ever sucli a fool as 
to reason thus, except when ho wants a pretext for 
{»rsccuting his neighbours. AChristJan is commanded, 
under the strongest sanctions, to be just in all his 
dealings. Yet to how many of the twenty-four mil¬ 
lions of professing Christians in these islands would 
any man in his senses lend a thousand pounds without 
security ? A man who should act, for one day, on the 
supposition that all the people about him were in¬ 
fluenced by the religion which they professed, would 
VOL. I. X 
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find himaclf rumcd Ij^jfore mid no innii ever 

doea net on that eiippoaUion in any of the onlinnry 
concema of life, in bom>«-ing, in lending, in buying, 
or in aelllug. But when any of our feUow-creatiirea 
are to be oppressed, the case ia diOerenL Then we 
represent those motives which wc know to bo so feeble 
for good as omnipotent for evil Tiitn we lay to tlie 
charge of our victims all the vices and follies to wliicli 
their doctrines, however remotely, seem to tend. "We 
forget that tlie same weakness, the same laxity, the 
saiiio disposition to prefer the present to the future, 
which make men worse than a good religion, make 
them better than a bud one. 

It wna in this way that our ancestors rcaaonwl, 
and that some people in our own time still reason, 
almiii the Catholics. A Papist believes himself boiiini 
to obey the po(». The po]K has issued a Imll 
deposing Queen EliKabotli. Therefore every Papist 
will treat her grace as an usurper. Therefore cveiy 
Papist is a traitor. Therefore every Papist ought to 
be hanged, drown, and quartered. To this logic wc 
owe some of the most hateful laws that ever disgraced 
our lustor)'. Surely the answer lies on the Rurfnee. 
The Church of Romo may have commanded these 
men to treat the queen ns an usurper. But she has 
commanded them to do many other things whidi they 
have never done. She eiijoma her priests to observe 
strict purity. You are always taunting them with 
their licentiousness. She comnmnds all her followet^ 
to fast often, to be charitable to the poor, to take no 
interest for money, to fight no duels, to sec no pbp. 
Do they obey tliese injunctions ? D' it be the fact 
that very few of them strictly ol>serve her precepts, 
when her precepts are oppos^ to their jiassions and 
interests, may not loyalty, may not humiinity, may 
not the love of ease, may not the fear of dca^, be 
sufficient to prevent them from executing tliosc wicked 
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orders which she itus issued ngsiinst the sovereign of 
England ? WTjcn we know that luanj of these j>eoplc 
do not oire enougli for their religion to go 'nithout 
beef on d Friday for it, why should we think tluit 
they sdll run the risk of being racked and hanged 
for i t ? 

People are now reasoning about the Jews as our 
fathers reasoned about the Papists, The law which 
is inscribed on the walls of the synagogues prohibits 
covetousness, Ihit if we were to say that a Jew mort* 
gagec would not forccloae because God had coru- 
inandcd him not to co'i'et his neighbours house, every 
Imdy would think ns out of our wits. Yet it [usses 
for an argument to say that a Jew will take no in¬ 
terest in the prosperity of the country in which he 
lives, that he viill not care how bud its laws and 
police may be, how heavily it may lie taxed, how often 
it may be conrjuered and given up to spoil, because 
God has promised tlmt, by some unknown means, 
and at some undetermined time, perhaps ten thousand 
years hence, the Jews shall migrate to Palestine. Is 
not this the most profound ignorance of human 
nature ? Do we not know that what is remote and 
indednite affects men fur less than what is near and 
certain ? The argument too applies to Christ urns as 
strongly ns to Jew's. The Christian believes ns well 
as the Jew, that at some future period the present 
order of things will come to nn end. Xay, manv 
Christians belic^T that the Messiah will shortly esfa- 
hlish n kingdom on the Garth, and ndgn visibly over 
all its inhabitants. Wlietber this doctrine be orthodox 
or not we shall not here inquire. The niimlicr of 
people who hold if is veiy much greater than the 
number of .Ten's residing in England. Many of those 
who bold it are distinguished by rank, wenlth, ond 
ability. Tt is preached from pulpits, both of the .Scor- 
tish and of the English church. Noblemeu and mem- 
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Iwra of Parlkmcnt have written in defence of it* Now 
wherein does thb doctrine differ, as far as Its political 
tendency is concerned, from the doctrine of tlie Jews ? 
If a Jew is unfit to legislate for ua because he believes 
that he or his rnnote deseendanta vriD be removed to 
Palestine, can we safely open the House of Conunons 
to afifth-moiiarchy man, who cxjjects that, before this 
generation shall pass away, all the kingdoms of the 
earth will be swaUmved up in one divine empire ? 

Does a Jew crigage leas eagerly than a Christian In 
any competition which the law leaves open to him ? 
Is he less 0011 ^ 7 ; and regular in bis business than his 
neighbours ? Docs he furnish his house laeivnly, 
because he is a pilgrim and sojourner in the land ? 
Does tlie expectation of being restored to the country 
of his fathers make him insensible to the fluctuations 
of the stock-exchange ? Does he, in arranging his 
private affulrs, ever take into the account the chancG 
of his migrating to Palestine ? If not, why are we to 
suppose that feelings which never influence his deal* 
ings aa a mercliant, or his dispositions ns n testator, 
wili acquire a boundless influence over liim os soon as 
he becomes a magistrate or a legislator ? 

There is another argument which we would not 
willingly treat with levity, and which yet we scarcely 
know how to treat seriously. Scripture, it is said, 
is full of terrible denunciations against the Jew^ 
It is foretold that they arc to be wanderers. Is it 
then right to give them a home ? It is foretold 
that they ore to be oppressed. Can we with propriety 
suffer them to be rulers ? To ndnut them to riie 
rights of citizens is manifestly to Insult the Divine 
oracles, 

We allow that to falsify a prophecy inspired by 
Divine Wisdom would be a moat atrocious crime. It 
IS, therefore, a happy circumstance for our frail 
sjiecies, that it is a crime wbidi no man can possibly 
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comink^ If wc ailnut fha Jc\\'b to secits in Parlift^ 
merits ti'c shaJI^ bj so doinj^^ prove that the prophe¬ 
cies hi questiDii^ wliatcvcr they may mean, do not 
mean timt the Jews shidi be excluded from Parlia- 

In fact it is already clear that the prophecies do 
not bear the meaning put upon them by the respect* 
able persons whom we are now answering. In Finnee 
and in the United States the Jews arc already ad* 
milted to lUl the rights of citizenSp A prophecy, 
therefore, w'hich should mean that the Jews would 
neverj during the course of their wanderings^ be 
admitted to all the rights of citli^ens in the places 
of their Bojoiirn, would be a false prophecy. This, 
therefore, is not the meatuiig of the prophedes of 
Scripture. 

Hut we protest altogether against the practice of 
confounding prophecy with preceptj of setting up 
predictions which are often obsscure against a momlity 
which is always clear. If actlona are to he consi¬ 
dered as Just and good inerely because they have 
been predicted, what action was ever more kndable 
than that crime which our bigots are now, at the 
end of eighteen centuries, uiging us to avenge on the 
Jew?^ that crime wiiich made the earth sliahe and 
blottexl out the sun from heaven ? The some reason¬ 
ing which h now employed to vindicate the disabili¬ 
ties imposed on our Hebrew countrymen will etiually 
vindicate the kiss of Judi^ and the judgment of 
Pilate. “ The Son of man goeth, as it is written of 
him; but woe to that man by whom the Son of man 
U betrayed.'^ And woe to those w^ho, in any age or 
in any country, disobey his benevolent commands 
under pretence of accomplishing his predictions. If 
this argument justifies the laws now existing against 
the Jews, it justifies equally all the cmeltiea which 
have ever been committed against them, the sweeping 
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^Icts of btinishiiient mid the dungeonj 

the rack, mid the ilo^vf How cun we excuse 

our^lves for leaving property to ]>eoiJe who are to 
serve their cneiuiea in hunger, and in thirsty and 
in natednes^T and in want of all things;*' for giving 
protection to the persons of those who arc to ** fear 
day and night, and to have none assurance of their 
life i** for not seizing on the children of it race whose 
^ sons and daughters are to be given unto tuiuther 
people?'' 

We have not so learned the doctrines of Him who 
commanded us to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
and who, when he Avaa called upon to cxplaip what 
He meant by a neighbour, selected as an example a 
heretic and an alien. Last year, we remcnaber, it 
was represented by a pious writer in the John Bull 
iiC’^vBixipcrp and hy some other equally fervid Chris¬ 
tians, as a monstrous indecency, that the measure for 
the relief of the Jews should be brought forward in 
Pussiou week. One of these humorists ironically 
recommended that it should be road a second time 
on Good Fridav. We should have hod no objection \ 
nor do we believe that the day could be commemo¬ 
rated in a more wortliy manner, AYo know of no 
day fitter for tenninating long hostilities, and re* 
pairing cruel wrongs, than the day on which the 
religion of mercy was founded. We kno’w of no 
day fitter for blotting out from tlie statute-book the 
last traces of intolerance than the day oti which the 
spirit of intolerance produced the fbuJest of all judi¬ 
cial murdersij the day on which the list of the vic- 
tinis of intolerance, that noble list wherein Socrates 
and More are enrolled, was glorified by a yet greater 
and holier namC' 
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Lellrtf Bjirf JoumaU «f lord Byron; vith Notieet of Ait 

Lift, By TnouiS Moohe, 2 yoh. 4to. London: 

1830. 

AVe linve read this book with the greatest plciisui^. 
Considered merely as a composition, it dosen'es to be 
due'll among the best specimens of Englisli proae 
which our ago has produced. It contahv^, indeed, no 
single passage equal to two or tlin-e which we could 
^lect from the Idle of Sheridan. But, ns a whole, 
it is immeasurably suiierior to that work. The style 
i.s agreeable, clear, and manly, and when it rises into 
eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Kor 
is the mutter inferior to the manner. It would 
be ditlicutt to name a book which exhibits more 
kindness, fairness, and modesty. It bos evidently 
been :vrittcn, not for the ptir|>Qse of showing, wlmt, 
however, it often shows, how well Its author can 
vrrite, but for the purpose of vindicating, os far j« 
trutli will penult, the memory of a celebrated man 
who can no longer vindicate himself. Mr. Moore 
never thrust.s himself between Lord Byron and the 
public. With the strongest temptations to egotism, 
he Ims stiid no more about himself thou the subject 
absolutely required. 

A great part, indeed the greater |iart, of these 
volumes, consists of extracts from the Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron; and it is difficult to sjwak 
too highly of the skill which hiis been shown in the 
selection and arrangement. We will not say that 
we have not occaslomdiy remarked in these tivo 
large quartos an anecdote which should have been 
omitted, a letter whkli should hat^ been suppressed; 
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a niune Tvliich should Lave been concenled by uale* 
risks, or asterisks which do not answer the pur¬ 
pose of concealing the name. But it ifl impossihlc, 
on a general survey, to deny that the task has been 
executed with great judgment mid great hmaouity. 
When WB consider the life which Lord Byron luid 
led, hia petulance, hia imtahility, and his communi¬ 
cativeness, we cannot but admire the dexterity with 
which Mr. Moore has contrived to exhibit so much of 
the chunictcr and opinions of hU friend, with so little 
pain to the feelings of the living. 

Tlie extracts from the journals and correspondence 
of Lord Byron are in the highest degree valuable, 
not merely on account of the information which they 
contain rts[>ccting the distinguished man by whom 
they were wTitten, but on account also of their rare 
merit as comiiositions. The Ltttcra, at least those 
which ^vere sent from Italy, are among the best in 
our language. They are less ulTectcd Umn those of 
Pope and Wal^xile; they have more matter in them 
than those of Co^vper. Knowing tiiat many of tlieni 
were not ^vrittcu merely for the |)erson to whom they 
were directed, but were general epistles, meant to be 
read by a large cirale, we ex[«cted to find them 
clever and spirited, but deficient in cose. We looked 
with vigilance for instances of stiffness in the lan¬ 
guage and awkwardness in the transitions. We 
have been agreeably disappointed; and we must con¬ 
fess tliat, if tlie cpLstolu^ style of Lord B^Ton ^vos 
artificial, it was a rate and admirable instance of 
tiiat highest art which cannot bo distinguished from 
nature. 

Of the deep and poinfut interest which this book 
excites no abstract can give a just notion. So sad 
and dark a story is scarcely to be found in any work 
of fiction t and we are little disposed to envy the 
moralist who can read It without t^ng softened. 
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TJie pretty fable by which tlie Ducliess of Orleans 
illi^tRitcd the character of her soa the Re^at might, 
With httlc change, be applictl to Byron. All the 
fiiines, 8nTB one, had been bidden to hU cradle. \U 
the gossips bad been profiise of tlieir gifts. One had 
b^towed nobility, another genius, a third beauty. 

mah^ant elf Tviio bad been uninvited came last, 
and, unable to revenw what her sisters had done for 
their favourite, had tni,xcd up a curee with every 
Idcsamg, In the miifc of Lorti Cyron, in his unde^ 
standing, m bis ebameter, In Ids veiy person, there 
^vaa a stmnge union of opposite extremes. He was 
iKim to all that men covet and admire. But in 
every one of those eminent advantages which he pos¬ 
sessed o^x'r others was mingled something of imseiy 
mid debasement He was sprung from a house, 
ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and Im. 
poverished by a series of crimes and foDies winch had 
nttainetl a scandidoiis publicity. The kinsman whom 
he succeeded had died poor, and, but for merciful 
judges, would have died upon the gallows. The 
young peer had grout intellceiiial powers; yet there 
was an unsound |iart in bis mind. lie had naturally 
a generous and feeling heart; but his temper was 
w'aywnrd and irritable. He had a liead which statu¬ 
aries loved to copy, and a foot the deformity of which 
the beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished 
at once by th© strength and by the weakness of his 
intellect, affoctionate yet. pen'erse, a poor lord, and a 
handsotne cripple, he required, if ever man required, 
the finest and the most judicious training. But, 
capriciously as nature had dealt with him, the parent 
to whom the oflicc of forming his character was in¬ 
trusted was more capricious still. She passed from 
paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tenderness. At 
one time she stilled him with her carcases; at another 
time she insuttcd his deformity, H© come into the 
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world; ntid tlie world treated him bis mother hud 
treated hinip aometinies with fondnesSt aomedmef with 
LTiieltyt never with justice. It indulged him w^idjout 
iliscrlmiiiutiuii, and punislicfl Idrn without discriiwina- 
tion. He wBa truly a spoiled child, not mcardy the 
Miwilcd child of bis parent, but the s[>oilcd child of 
iiaturD, the spoiled child of fortune, the spoiled child 
of fame, the spoiled child of society. His first poems 
were received with a contempt which, feeble us they 
were, they did not absolutely deserve, the poem 
wLicii ho pviblUhed on his return from his tmvek was, 
on the other hand, extolled fur aljovc its merit. At 
twenty-four he found himself on the highest pinnacle 
of liteiary tame, with Scott, ^V ordswortU, ^uthey, 
and a crowd of other diatinguisUed writers beneath 
his feet. There is scarcely an instunce in history of 
BO sudden a rise to so di/.^y an eminence, 

Every tiling that could stimulate, and every thing 
that could gratify the strongest projK'nsitics of our 
uitturc, die gnze of » hundred ilrownug-rooms, tlic 
acclumatioiis of the whole nation, the ajijdausc of 
apidaudetl men, the love of lovely women, all tins 
world and all the glory of it were at once offered 
to a youth to wliotn nature luid given violent lias- 
rions, uiid tu whom education had never taught to 
control them. He lived as many men live who Imve 
no simitar excuse to plead for their faults. Hut his 
countiymen and lus countrywotiiea ivoutd love him 
and admire him. They were resolved to see in his 
excesses only the fJasli and outbnaik of that satiic 
fierj' mind which glow'cd in his j»oetT5\ Ho attacked 
religion j yet in religious circles his name was men* 
tioiied with fondness, and in many religious publi«i' 
tions his works were censured with singular tender¬ 
ness. He lampooned the Prince ll^eiit; yet he 
could not alienate the Tories. Every thing, it actmed, 
was to be forgiven to youth, rank, and genius. 
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^ I heii cuTTi^ tile pcactlon^ Society^ ciiprii;:ioiis in Jtjj 
injjpintioii ^\s it bad been capricious iu fondness, 
flew into a ra^ with its froward and petted darling, 
lie iiad been woreliippcd iritli an irrational idolatn. 
lie woa per^cuted iTith an imitional fuiy. Much 
baa been written about those unhappy doincatic oc- 
eurreiiccB wliich decided the fate of his lift Yet 
nothing is^ nothing c^rr was, iiositively known to the 
public, but this, that he qiinrrelled with bla lady, and 
that she refused to live with him. There have been 
hints in abundance, and shrugs and ahakinga of the 
head, and “ Well, well, wg know,” and “ We could 
an if we would," and “ If we list to apeak," and 
“ Tjicte t>e that might an they list," Itnt we are not 
uwftre (hat there is before the world substantiated by 
i-reilibie, or even by tangible evidence, a single fact 
inclicuting that Lord Byron was more to blame than 
liny other man who is on liad tenus with his wife. 
The professional men whom Liidy UjTon consulted 
were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought not to 
live with her liusbiind. But it is to he remembered 
that tliey formed tliat opinion without hearing both 
sides. We do not sny, we do not mean to insinuate, 
that Lady Byron was in any resiiect to blame. We 
think that those who condemn her on tire evidence 
which is now before the public arc os rash os those 
who condemn her liusband. We iviH not pronounce 
any judgment, we cannot, even in our ovm minds, 
form any judgment, on n transaction which is so im* 
perfectly known to us. It would have Iwen ivell if, 
at tile time of the separation, all tliose who knew oa 
little about the matter then as we know about it now 
had shown that forbearance which, under such cir- 
cumstances, is but common justice. 

Wc know no spectacle so ridiculous as tlie British 
public in one of its periotlicol fits of morality. Tn 
gemiral, elojiementB, divorces, and family rjuarwJs, 
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pns5 wltli little notice. We it'ud the scuniial, tulk 
about it for a day, and forget it. But once m sU or 
Bcven years our virtue bccoiiiea outrageoua. W e 
cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency to U 
violated. W^c must make a stand against vice. W e 
must teach libertines that the English p«>ple appre¬ 
ciate tlic imporianoc of domestic tie*. Accordingljf 
some unfortunate man, in no respect more dcpra^’eil 
than hundreds whose offences have been treated with 
lenity, ia singled out as an expiatory sacrifice. If 
he has children, they arc to he taken firom him. If he 
has a profession, he is to be driven from it. He is 
cut by the Idgher ortlers, and hissed by flie lower, 
lie ia, in truth, a sort of wiiipping-hoy, by whose 
vicarious agonies tdl the other transgressors of the 
same chiss are, it is supposetl, sufliciently chnstiscd. 
We reflect very complacently on our own severity, 
and eomparc aith great prkle the high standard of 
monds cstahliahed in Enghind with the I Parisian 
hixity. At length our anger is satiated. Our victim 
is ruined and heart-hroken. And our virtue goes 
quietly to sleep for seven years more. 

H 18 clear that those vice* which destroy domestic 
happiness ought to be as much as possible repressed. 
It is equally clear that they cannot be repressed by 
penal legislation. It is therefore riglit and desirable 
that public opinion should be directed against them. 
But it should be directed against them uniformly, 
steadily, and temperately, not by sudden fits and 
starts. There should be one weight and one measure. 
Decimation is always an objectionable mode of pu¬ 
nishment. It is the resource of judges too indolent 
and hasty to investigate facts and to discriminate 
nicely between shades of guilt. It is an irrational 
practice, even when adopted by military tribunals. 
Wlien adopted by the tribunal of public opinion, it i* 
infinitely more irrational. It is good that a certain 
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^lon of disgrace should constantlj nllc-nd on certain 

should merely Imve to stand the Hsks of a lottery of 
i^amy, that Tnnety-mno outof eveiy hundred slSlild 
escape, and that the hundredth, perhaps the most 
inm^cnt of the hundred, should pay ail. wl 
rtmember to have seen a mob assembled in Linetdn’s 
Inn to hoot a gentleman against whom the most 
opprcMive proceeding known to the English law ^ras 
then m pragr^. ife was hooted because he liml 
Wn an unlajthful husband, as if some of tlic most 
popular men of the age, Lord Kelson for example, 
hnd not been nnfaitlifiil husbands. We ramemW 
n still stronger case. l\'ill posterity beh'eve that, in 
nn a^ m which men whose gallantries were univer- 
i^lly known, and liad been legally proved, filled some 
of the nghest ofteca in the state and in thb anny, 
prfw^od at the meetings of religious and lienevolont 
nstitution.^ were the delight of eveiy' society, and 
the favourttes of the multitude, a crowd of moralists 
went to the theatre, in order to pelt a rxior actor 
for disturbing the conjugal fdieity of an alderman? 
tWint there was in the circumstances either of the 
offender or of tlie sufferer to vindicate the zeal of 
the audience, we could never cxineeive. It has ncTcr 
l^n supposed that the situation of an actor is pecn- 
liarly favourable to the rigid virtues, or that an alder¬ 
man enjoys any special immunity from Tnjiiries such 
as that which on tliis occasion roDsed the anger of 
the public. But such is the justice of nianldnd. 

In these cases the punishment was excessive; but 
the offence was know-n and proved. The case of Loitl 
B^Ton was harder. True Jedwooil justice was dealt 
out to him. First came the execution, then the 
invcsti^tion, and last of all, or rather not at all the 
accusation. The public, without knowing any tliin«^ 
whatever about the transactions in his family, flew 
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into u violent pnaslon with him, and proceeded to 
invent Btoriea which might justify its anger. Ten or 
twenty different accoimts of the sepnration, iiicon- 
silstent with eflch other, ivith thcmselvefl, atnl with 
cominon sense, circulated iit the same time, W hat 
evidence there might he for any one of these, the 
^nituous people who repeated them neither knew nor 
carwl, For in fact these stoties were not the causes, 
blit the effects of the isublic indignation. They re¬ 
sembled those Loftthsome ahmdera which Lewis Gold¬ 
smith, and other abject libellers of the same class, 
were in the habit of publishing aliout Bonaparte; such 
ns that lie poisoned a girl with arsenic when he was 
at the militniy school, that he hired a grenadier to 
shoot Desaaix at Marengo, that he filled St. Cloud 
with all the pollutions of Caprete. There was a time 
when anecdotes like these obtained some credence 
from persons who, hating the French emperor without 
knowing wliy, were eager to believe any thing which 
might justify their hatred. Lorvl Byron fared in tlie 
same way. His countrymen wore in a bad Jnimour 
with him. His writings and hia character had lost 
the charm of novelty. He had been guilty of the 
offence which, of all offences, is punished most 
severely; he had been over*prajsed; lie had excited 
too warm an interest; and the public, with its usual 
justice, chastised him for its oiiTn folly. The attach¬ 
ments of the multitude bear no anmll resemblance to 
those of the wanton enchantress in the Arahian 'laics, 
who, whcai the forty days of her fondness ivere over, 
was not content ivith dismissing her lovtrB, but con¬ 
demned them to expiate, in loathsome shapes, and 
under cruel peuauecs, the crime of havingonce pleased 
her too well. 

The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such 
as miglit well have shaken n more constant mind. 
The newspapers were filletl with lampoons. The 
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tlicntrea sli^iok witli cxeerotions. He wna eielujt^d 
fram circles wi.ere ],c ha<l lately been the observed of 
a 1 obervers. All those ereepin^? thing, that Hot in 
the dt^y of nobler natures hnsteneJ to their reiwBt ■ 
and they were right; they did after their kind! It 
IS not evei7 day that the savage envy of aspirins 
duncM IS graJifiotl by the aigonlcs of such a emriL 
luid the degi^cliitioji of such it name. 

The unhappy man left his countiy for ever. The 
howl of cnntttmely followed him across the sea, up 
over the Alps; itgradually waxed fainter; 
It died away ; those who had ntised It began to ask 
each otlicr, what, after all, was the matter about 
Whicli tlicy harj been so clamomim, and noshed to 
mvite back the criminal whom they ijad just chnsetl 
froin them. His poetiy became nioro jHipular iJmn 
It had ever been; and his oompkints wore read with 
teare by fhousjuids and tens of thousiuidB who had 
never seen his fiice. 


He had fixed his home on the shores of the Adriatic, 
in the most picturesque and interesting of cities,' 
Iwncath the farighteat of skies, and by the brightest 
of seas. Censoriousness was not the vice of the nt-igh- 
tifiurs whom he had chosen. They wore a race oor* 
nipted by a bad government and a bad religion, long 
ronow'rted for skill in the arts of vcluptucusiicss, and 
tolenint of alt the caprices of sensuality. From the 
public opinion of tlie country of Iris adoption, he Imd 
nothing to dread. ^Vith the public opinion of the 
country of Ins birth, he ^vas at open war. Ho plungett 
into w'Ud and desperate excesses, ennobled by no 
generous or tender sentiment. From his Venetian 
haratn he sent forth volume after volume, full of 
olofjuencc, of wit, of pathos, of ribaldry, mid of bitter 
diaduin. His IieaHli sank under the elieefs of his in- 
teinpemnce. His hair tiimed grey. His f<»od ceiise^l 
to nourish him, A hectic fever withcrHl lilin up. 
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rt seemed that his body and mind were about to 
pcristi togetlicr. 

From tbia wretched degradation be was in some 
measure reacuqd by a connexion, cuipble indeed, 
yet 8neb as, if it were judged by the standani of 
morality established in the country where he lived, 
might be called virtuous. But an imagination polluted 
by vice, a temper embittered by misfortune, and a 
frame habituated to the fatal excitement of intoxica¬ 
tion, prevented him from fully enjoying the happiness 
which he tiiight liavc derived from the purest and 
most tranquil of bis many attachments. Midnight 
draughts of ardent spirits and Khenish winea hud 
begun to work the ruin of his fine intellect. His 
verse lost much of the energy and condensation \vhlch 
had distinguished it. But he would not resign, Mith- 
out a stniggle, the empire which he liud exercised 
owr the men of hi a generation. A new dream of 
ambition arose before him; to be the chief of a 
literary party; to be the great mover of an intcllectufll 
revolution; to guide the public mind of Lngland 
from ids Italian retreat, as Voltaire liad gmded the 
public Tnirnl of France from the villa of Femcy, 
AVith this iiope, as It should seem, he cstoblished 
the Liberal. But, powerfully as he liad afiected the 
imaginations of his contemporaries, he mistook his 
own powers if he hoped to direct their opinions; and 
he still more grossly mistook his own disposition, if 
lie thought that he could long act in concert with 
other men of letters. The plan failed, and failwl 
ignominiously. Angry with himself, angry urith his 
coadjutors, he relinquished it, and turned to another 
project, the last and noblest of his life. 

A nation, once the first among the nations, pre¬ 
eminent in knowledge, preeminent in military gl^Ti 
the cradle of philosophy, of eloquence, and of the 
arts, had becti for ages bowed down under a cruel 
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F>ko All the vices nlijch oppression wncrates, the 

it ■’S those X subSt to 

It, the ferocioiw yioes irhlch it goiiemtes i„ those Aw 

nt^rglc against It, W ilefamjcd the character of that 

='f:fis..£s:sis.^ts“ 

xsar'^isss„-f 

i?nZr“Y <lt'PJirtoent of phvsical 

Bortilc^’^nn O been depraved into a tiniid and 
wtMte cunning. On a sudden tliis degraded DM„Ie 

b>i«5ou^.nanc^ or 
by the surrounding potentates, they h,ij 

weirin!) that which Lgli^ 

biraign assistance, sol- 
tiling of the encigy of their fathers. 

int^lVr ?!’ "•’“I'i "ot hut lie 

Jiiterestwi m the event of this contest, iiis political 

opinions, though, like all his opiiiions, unsettieineaiiwl 

Htrangly toiraids the side of liberty. Ifc had assisted 

the Italian insurants with his puree, and, if their 

nr. ^ Austrian government had been 

pi^longe^ would prohaWy have assisted them with 
9 swottl. Ifut to Greece he vraa attached by pecu- 
har ties. He had when young resided in thal 

j 2| 1 i ’"I".'*'?* fipkiiiBd mid popular poetry 
had hecji inspired by its scenoiy and by its hiZn 

Sick of inaction, degnuk^d in his oivn eyes by Ids 
private vices and by hb library faiiuraa, pbing fi^r 
untnetl excit^cnt and honounfible distinctioi^ he 

“ 

Ilia conduct in his new situation showed so much 

^ justify US in believing 
tlnit, jf his hfo had been prolongctl, lie might haw 

^^t.n^nshed himself aa n soldier and a ^litidan. 
lint pleasure and sorrow had done the work of seventy 

"FO^+ I. Y' * 
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y«irs upon Ilia delicate frainc> TUc liaiid of Jentli 
vnw upon him; he knew it *, ami the only wish wlijch 
he uttered ^vns tlmt he might die aword in hand. 

I bis was dtaiied to him. Anxiety, exertion, ex* 
poHitrc, and those fetal stimulants which hod become 
indispenmldc to liim, aoon stretdifsl him on ft sick 
beii, in ft sLnuigc land, amidst atrange fe<»8, wltliout 
one human being that ho loved near him. Tliere^ «t 
tliirty-six, tlie most celebrated Hnglishtnan ol the 
niiietecnth century closed his brUliont and luiserable 
cartjcr. 

We cfttinot even now retrace those events witliout 
feeling souiethuig of wliat was felt by the nation, when 
it was first known tbut the grave had closed over so 
much sorrow and so much glory; something of wlmt 
was felt by tliose wlio saw tlie heatw, with its long 
train of coacliea, turn slowly north ward, Icadng be¬ 
hind it that cemetery which had been consecrated by 
the dtist of BO niftny great fioets, but of which the 
doors W’crc closed against all that renntiued of Byron. 
We TVcll remember that on that day, rigid niondirts 
coultl not refrain from Vr'ccplug for one so )'Oung, so 
illustrious, BO iitiHappy, gifted with such rare gifts, 
and tried by sudi strong temptations. It is unneces¬ 
sary to make any reflect ions. The bistoiy carries iw 
moral with it. Our age baa indeed been fniitlu] of 
wand rigs to the eminent, and of consolations to the 
obscure. Two men liave died within our recollection, 
who, at a time of life at which many people Imvc 
hardly completed tlicLr education, had raised tlicm- 
selves, each in hi a own defiartment, to the height of 
glory. One of them died at Ia>ngwood; the other 
at Missolonglii. 

It is alwiiys diflicult to separate the htcrary chn- 
ructer of n man who lives in our own time from Ins 
personal character. Tt is peculiarly difficult to make 
this separation in tljc case of Lord Byron, For it is 
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excited by tlie events of ids 
life mingles Itself in our minds, and probably in tiie 
Bi.ink of almost aU our rcadero, with 
winch properly belongs to his works. A gtnemtion 
mmt p,i8s away l^ore it wiU he js^sible to form a 
l^r jucl^ient of his books, considcrod merely qs 
W k^ At present they’ are not only books, but relics. 

rT ‘hough with unfeigned 

^dtiico, to olTer some desultory remarks on Im 

Ills lot WM cast in the time of a great literary 
rei^lntion. Tlmt poetical dynasty which had d^ 
tlironcd the succeswrs of Shakspeare and Spenser 
was, in Its turn, dethroned by a race who represented 
themselres US heire of the ancient line, so Iona dia- 
I'osse^'d by usurpers. The real nature of tlda re¬ 
volution has not, we tljink, been comprehended by 
the ^at majority of those who concurred in it. 

\\Ticrein especiaUy d^s the jxietry of our times 
differ from that of the last century? Ninetv-nine 
lersons out of a hundred would answer that the 
^t^ of the last oentuiy- was correct, but cold and 
mwhanical, and that the poetiy of our time, thouah 
wild and trregular, presented far more vidd iina^ 
and excited the passions far more strongly than 
of PumeU, of Addison, or of Pope. In the imnic mati- 
ncr we ronstantly hear it said, that the poets gf the 
age of Llizabeth had far more genius, but far less 
cometness, than tliose of the age of Anne. It ecems 
tolw taken for grantetl, that there is some incompa- 
Mbihty,sorae antithesis between correctness and ere- 
ative power. AVe rather suspect that this notion 
arises merely from an abuse of words, and that it has 
l^*n the parent of many of the fallacies which perplex 
the science ofcritieisin. 
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liVhflt h meant by coiTectne«s in poetry? If by 
correctness be uieunt the con forming to rules which 
have tbeir fouiitliition in truth unil in the principles 
of huniuni nature, tlien correctness is only another 
naine for esoel1«nce> If by correctness be uieunt the 
conforming to rules purely arbitiufj', correctness tuny 
be another name for rlulness mid absurdity. 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely and 
violates (he propriety of character, a writer wbo 
makes the mountains “ nod thetr drowsy lieads " at 
night, or a dying man take leave of the world with a 
milt like that of Maxi min, may be said in the high 
and just sense of the phrase, to write incorrectly. 
He violates the first great law of his art. His bnita- 
tion is {dtogether unlike the thing imitated. The 
four poets who arc most eminently free from Incor^ 
rectness of tliia dcscriptiuii arc Homer, Dante, Shak* 
spoare, and illilton. They are, therefore, in one 
sense, and timt the beat sense, the most correct of 
poets. 

^\^le^ it is said that Viigil,' though he had less 
genius than Ilomcr, was a mure correct writer, what 
sense is attaclied to the w'ord correctness ? Is it 
meant tliat the story of the ^neid is dcvclu|Je<l more 
skilfully tlian that of the Odyssey ? that the Roman 
describes the face of the exteniul world, or the emo¬ 
tions of the mind, more accurately than the Greek? 
that the diameters of Adiates and Mnestheus arc 
more nicely dUcriminatctl, and more consistently 
supported, than those of Achilles, of Nestor, and of 
Ulj'SBCB ? The fact Incontestably is that, for every 
violation of tlie fituUamcntsl law's of poetry which can 
be found in Ilomcr, it would be easy to find twenty 
in Virgil, 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of 
Sliakspcarc thut which is commonly considGn.d os tlie 
most incorrcci. Yet it seems to us infinitely moru 
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einM of Hucili,.. IVo „„ ,„^ ,|j^j J g i 
tro} , an<| for tljia tvason, that t]jc Greeks of < 1 ^ 1 - 

'*'"'**■ of 

r„ 'aragnipla of doclamalioj,. liaa™, j, j' 
II 1 K-, wonMIinTC shodacred at the Ihouelit of njakiao 
a wa rnor at the aiep, of Troy ,„«» aVriatotle S 

Etc alwle play m one niatclimniam, il,^. 
and iJtrnat, of Wll,. tha eampof Aoli, ? 

II the sense in winch we an? noiv usiu-- the ivoni 
twrectness, nc think that Sir 1\ alter Sen J Mr 

jiocts th/in those who are commonly extolled us tha* 
niodels ofcorrectne^ Pope, for exfimple, and Addison 
1 he sing e descnption of a moonlight night in Pope's 
ad rontmns more inaccuracies than caf be foundln 
dl the Exem-sjon. Ihere U not a »in-le scene in 
f ato til which all that conduces to poetTcal illusion, 
ill the propnety of character, of Jangnage. of situa' 
n*n IS not more grossly violuted than in ani j,art of 
the Lay of the Last JlinstreL Xo man can DussihJv 
think that the Jtomans of Addison resemble th^re^d 

konuiris so olosd) ois the inoss-troo]Kra of Scott re- 

S r * mosa-troopers. M at Tjnliim and 

V Iham of Deloraine are not, it is true, jwrsons of so 
TiiiKli dignify as Cato. Hut the dignity of the persona 
represented has as little to do with the oorre-cLsa of 
l«x.‘trv* asnitl, the correctnessof iv^ 
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In whut soiisot then, is the word correctness iisctl 
by those who say, with the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature, that Pope was the most correct of English 
poets, 011(1 tliot next to Pope came the ktc Mr. Gifford ? 
What is the nature and value of that correctn(»a, the 
pmiije of which is denied to Macbeth, to [<(Sir, and to 
Othello, and given to Boole’s tnmshtions and to all 
the Ifcatonian priae-poems ? We can discover no 
eternal rule, no rule founded in reason and in the 
nature of tliinga which Shak»[K‘are docs not observe 
much more strictly than Po[)e. But if by correctness 
be THeout the conforming to a, narrow legislation 
w'hieb, while lenient to the in sc, multiplies, 

without tiic shadow of a rvuson, tltc mala prohibiitt, 
if by corrcctneiis be meant a strict attention to certain 
ccremoalous observances, which arc no more essontiul 
to poetry than etiejuette to good government, or than 
the washings of a Pharisee to devotion, then, assuredly, 
Po|)e may be a more correct poet tlian Slink spea re; 
and, if the code were a little altered, Colley Cibber 
might Ixi a more correct poet than Pope- But it may 
w'cll be doubted whether tliis kind of correctness In; 
a merit, nay, whether it be not an absolute fault. 

It would be amusing to mate a digest of the irra¬ 
tional laws which bad critics have framed for the go¬ 
re riiincnt of poets. First in celebrity and in absurdity 
stand the dramatic unities of place and time. No 
human being has ever been able to find any tlung 
that could, even by courtesy, be oiUed an argument 
for these unities, except that they have been deduced 
from the general practice of the Greeks. It requires 
tio very profound examination to discover that the 
Greek tlranuis, often admirable as compositions, ore, 
as exhibitions of human character and human life, tar 
inferior to the English plays of the age of Elizabetit. 
Every scholar knows that the dramatic part of the 
Atheiiiaii tragedies was at first suborduialo t (5 tlic 
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lyriLiil part. It wouUJ, tliereforc, have been little bss 
fuui « nimicle Ef the la^ra of the Atlienian Bti.™ I,ad 
In^n found to ^uit pbya in which there was no diorus. 
All the greatest luasterjdocca of die dmimtic art have 
been coiiiiioscd u) direct violation of the iiiiltiea, and 
could never have bi^n composed if the unities had not 
lK“eu violated. It is clear, for axamplc, that such a 
character as that of flanilet could never have been 
develop wjtliin the imiite to winch Alfieri confined 
niinseif. i ct such was the reverence of literary mea 
duriMY the last century for these unities that Jolm* 
son who much to his iionour, took the opposite side. 

at his own temerity,” 
and iifrmd to stand against the authorities wjiicli 
might be produced agumat hiW’ 

1 hero arc other rules of the same kind 'without end. 

“ SJiakspcuro," say's lipucr, “ ought not to have made 
Uthelio blech j for the hero of a tragedy ought aiwavs 
to be white." “ Jlilton" says another critic, “ou4it 
not to have taken Adam for his hero; for the hero"of 
till epic poem ought ahrays to be victorious." “ Hil¬ 
ton," says another, “ ought not to have put so uiuny 
simik-8 into hig first book; for the first book of an 
epic jwem oiiglit always to be the most unadorned. 
There are no sitniles in the first book of the Iliad.” 
‘‘Milton,” says another, “ought not to have plaa-d 
in an epic poem such lines as these :_ 

“ ^ Wiilo thus I csdled, and iitniyeil I Jeaew not wliidicr,’ " 

Atid^ why not ? The critic Is ready with a reason, a 
lady’s reason. “Swell lines," says ho, “are not, it 
liuist be allowed, unploasing to the car; but the re- 
diiitdant syllable ouglit to be confined to the drama, 
and not admitted into epic poetry." As to the re- 
dimdant syllabic in heroic rhyme on serious subjects, 
it has been, from the time of Pope downward, pro- 
seribeil l»y the geijcral consent of all the correct 
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schooL No mogfizine would Imve admitted so in- 
correct a couplet m that of Dniyton; 

Aft when lived anteucli"il with thcac diftgtaeei^ 

"WTicd na our kiagdoiD was our dear cnihraccs.” 

Another law of heroic rhjTiic^ which, fifty years ago, 
was eoiisidcred fundameatal, ww^ ttiut there should 
be a pause, a comma at iKiat, at the eod of eveiy 
couplet. It was idso provided that there should never 
1 k! a full stop except at the end of a One, Well do 
we remember to have heard a most correct judge of 
poetry revile Mr. Rogers for the ineorrectness of that 
most sweet and graceful passage, 

** Such grief WDLH ouim ^—U seeniH but jratcnlaf,— 
When in tl\y primo, wbluag «o nmch to itay, 

^Twaa tliiiie, Sfnria, tldnc without a High 
At uiiduight in n dfttcr'a amifl to dir. 

Oh thau wert lovely; lovely wiw thy 
And pure thy spirit Mfrom heaven It earner 
And when recalled to join the blest above 
Thou djctUt a victim to cxcccdiag Jovr^ 

Nursing the young to hcidth- In happier hourBi 
AMicn idle fancy wove luxuriant flowed 
Once in tliy mirth thou hddsi me write on thee j 
And now 1 write what thou sliolt never see-'^ 

Sir l^ogcr Ncmlignte is fiiirly entitled, wg tliink, to 
be ranked among the grent critics of this schooL He 
made ft law that none of the pocing written for the 
prize which he established at Oxford should exceed 
bfty linos. This law seems to us to have at least as 
much foundation in reason ns any of those which we 
have mentioned; nay, much more, for the world, we 
IwlicvG, is pretty well agreed in thinking that llic 
shorter a prize-poem is, tlic Ixstter. 

We do not see why we should not make a few 
more rules of the same kind; why wc shotild not 
enact that the number of scenes in evere act shall be 
three or some multiple of three, that the number of 
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lines in cvciy scene shall be an esnet square, that the 
ammatis sliall never be monj or fewer than 

sixteen, nnd that, in heroic rhymes, evcir thirh'-gLvtJi 
line shall have twlve syllables. If we were to lay 
thc^ canons, and to call Pope, Goldsmitli, and 
Addison mwrrect writers for not hovbg complied 
M'jth our wlums, we should act precisely as tliosc 
critics act who find incorrectness in the inagnificeiit 

Coleridge mid 

llic correctncM vvliieh the last cenlury prized so 
iiiuc^h resemhies the correctness of those picturca of the 
garden of Eden which we see in old Bibles. We have 
an exact square, enclosed by tlie rivers Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddehd, and Etiplimtes, each with a convenient 
.ralge m the centre, rectangukr beds of flowem a 
King canal, neatly bricked and miled in, the tree of 
knowledge, clipiicd like one of the limes hehind the 
ludlenes, standing in the centre of the grand allrv 
the snake twined round it, the man on the right hand 
the woman oti die left, and the beasts dniwn up in an 
c-xuct cirdc round them. In one acnac die tneture is 
correct enough. That is to say, the squares are cor* 
rect; die circles are correct; the man and the woman 
arc in almost correct line with the tree: and the 
Bnute foptns a itioit comet spm^. 

But if there were a jKiinter so gifted that he could 
Idace on the canvass that glorious paradise, soen by 
the intcnor eye of him whose outward sigJit had 
failed with long nutchiiig and labouring for liberty 
and truth, if (Lore ivere a painter who cotild set he* 
lore us the mazes of the sapphire brook, the lake 
with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery meadowss the 
grottoes overhung by vines, the forests sliinmg with 
[espenuu fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous 
birds, tlie massy shade of that nuptial Lower which 
sJiowercil down ruses on the sleeping lovers, wl«,t 
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slioiiUl wo tliliik of a connoisiseur wlio sUoulJ toll iw 
that thia [minthigT tlioygh firvor than the absurd pic- 
ture ill the old liiblOt was not so ooircot ? Surely we 
should answer, It is both finer and more correct; 
and it is finer because it is wore correct. It is not 
wade up of correctly drawn diagrams; but it is a 
correct piinting, n worthy representation of tJiat 
wliich it is intended to reprcscnu 

It is not in the fine arts alone that tins false cor¬ 
rectness is prized by narrow-rninded men, by intm 
who cannot dlfitlnguish weona from ends, or wjiat is 
accidental from what is essential. SI. Jourdain ad- 
niirctl correctness in fencing, “ You liad no business 
to hit me then. You must ncTcr thrust in quart 
till you luivc thrust in tierce.” hi. Tomijs liked cor¬ 
rectness in medical practice- “ I stand up for Art^ 
inius. That he killed hia patient Is phun enough. 
But still he acted quite according to rule. A man 
dead is a man dead; and there is an end of the 
matrer. But if rules are to be broken, lliere is uo 
paying what consequences may follow.” W e haw 
hcaixl of an old German officer, who was a great uu- 
inirer of corrccttiess in militory opemtions. lie used 
to revile Itunaparte for spoiling the science of war, 
which had been carried to such exquisite perfection 

by Marshal Daun. " In my j-outh wc used to tnanh 
and oountcmiarch all the summer without gaining er 
losing a square league, and then we went into winter 
quarters, And now comes an ignorant, hot-headed 
young man, who files about from Boulogne to bun, 
and from Ulm to the middle of Mora^iiL and figiit* 
battles ill December. The whole Bystem of hia tactics 
is nitmstrously inoorrect.” Tiie world is of opinion, 
in spite of critics like these, that the end of toncing 
is to hit, that the end of medicine is to cure, that the 
i-iul of war is to conquer, and that those means arc 
the most correct which best iu’coiin*lish the endp. 
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And biB jioetry no end, no ctemiil and iinmutaliiL’ 
[tnnciplcs? la poetrj', like heraJdiy, mcrc iiuitter of 
arbitrary reflation ? I’bo Iicralck teU us that eer- 
tmii scutcheons and beatinga denote certain condi¬ 
tions, and tliat to put colours on colours, or metala 
on metals, is false bkzoiity. If all this were re- 
trcrscd, if eveiy coat of arms in Kurope were new 
fashioiied, if it were decreed thot or should never be 
placed but on argent, or argent but on or, that ille- 
gititnacy sliould be denoted by a lozenge, and widow¬ 
hood fay a bend, the new science would be just as 
good us tlie old science, because botJi the new and 
the old would be g<xxl lor nothing. The mummery 
of I ortciiUis and Jtouge Dragon, as it Ima no other 
value than that which caprice baa assigned to it, may 
Well submit to any laws which coprice may impose 
ou it- Cut it IS not so with thot great imitative art, 
to tlie jiower of wJiich all ages, the rudest and the 
moat enlightened, bear witness. Since its first great 
inosterpitx'cs were produced, every thing tliut is 
cliongeable in tliia world has been changed. Ciri- 
lisotion has been gained, lost, gained again. Ileli- 
gdons, and kuigua^ and forms of government, and 
Usages of private life, and modes of thinking, all have 
midcrgone a succession of revolutions, livery tiling 
lifts imsstxl away but the greot features of nature, and 
the heart of man, and tlie niiniclcs of tlint art of wJiicli 
it is the olGcc to rellcct back the heart of tiuin and 
the features of nature. Those two strange old 
poems, the wonder of ninety genwwtions, still retain 
all their freshness. They stilt command the veiie- 
niLiuii of minds enriched by ttie Uterature of many 
nations and ages, Tliey arc still, even in wretched 
tRinslations, the delight of schoolloj's. Having sur¬ 
vived ten thousand capricious fashious, having seen 
siuccsaive cotlcs of criticism become obsolete, they 
still remain to us, iutiiiortut with the immortality of 
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fnith, the same when ticnised hi the Rtudy of ati 
English acholur, as when they wnre first ehanttii at 
the banquets of the Ionian princes. 

Poetry is, aa was said more than two thouannu 
j'eara ago, imitation. It is an art analogous in ni^y 
n‘ 9 [>ects to the art of pointing, scnlptore, uud acting, 
llie imitations of the pointer, the sculptor, and the 
actor, ore, indeed, within certain limits, more ^xirfect 
than those of the pot't. The inadilnery wliicli the 
jxiet employs consists merely of words; and wonls 
cannot, even when employed by such on ortist as 
lloracr or Dante, present to the mind images of 
visible objects quite so lively and exact us those 
which w"c carry away from looking on the w'orks of 
the brush and the chisel. Hut, on the otlier hand, 
tlic ningt of poetry is infinitely uiiler tJiiin tliat 
any other imitotivo art, or than that of all tlie otliet 
imitative arts togetlicr* The sculptor can iinitatc 
only form ; the painter only form mid colour ; the 
actor, until the poet supplies him with words, only 
fom, colour, and motion. Poetry holds the outer 
world in common with the other arts. Tlie licart of 
man is the province of jioctry, and of poetry alone. 
The pointer, the sculptor, and the actor can cxliil>it 
no more of liuman passion and character tlion that 
small portion whicli overflows into the gesture and 
the face, ahvnys an imperfect, often a deceitful, sign 
of that which is within. Tlie deeper and iiiore 
complex parts of liuman nature can be exhibited by 
uienns of w'ords idone. Thus the objects of the tiiii* 
tation of poetry arc the whole external and the whole 
ititcmal universe, the face of nature, the vicisaitudes 
of fortune, rann us he ia in himself, man as he uppeurs 
in society, all thinga which really exist, all things o 
which w'G can form on image in our minds by coiu- 
biiilng togetlier porta of things wliieli rfully exist- 
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1 he domain of this imperial art is coinmensurate nith 
the imaginative faculty. 

An art essentially imitative ouglit not surely to be 
subjected to rules which tend to make its imitations 
iesa perfect than they otherwise would be; atid those 
who obey such rules ougiit to be called, not correct, 
but incorrect artists. The true ivay to judge of the 
rules by which English poetty was governed durin*' 
the last century is to look at the effects which they 
produced- 

It Was in 1780 that Johnson completed his Lives 
of the Poets, lie tells us in that work that, since 
the time of Oiydcn, English poetry hud siioivn no 
tendency to relapse into Its original savagencss, that 
its language luid been rclincd, its mtnibere tuned, and 
its sentiments improved. It may perhaps he doubted 
whether the nation had any great reason to exult in 
tiic refinements and improvements whicit gave it 
l>oug]a8 for Othello, and the Triumphs of Temper for 
the Futiy Queen. 

It was during the thirty )*eara which preceded the 
uppcanince of Johnson's Lives that the diction and 
versification of English poetry were, in the sense in 
ivhich the word Is commonly used, most correct. 
Those thirty years arc, os respects poctrj', the most 
deplorable part of onr litcraiy^ history. They have 
indeed bequeathed to us scarcely any poetry which 
deserves to be remembered. Two or three hundnrd 
lines of Gray, twice us many of Goldsmith, a few 
staniius of Barttie and Collins, u few strophes of 
Mason, and a fewr clever prologues and satires, were 
the masterpieces of this age of consummate excellence. 
They may all be printed in one volunie, and that 
volume would be by no means a volume of extras 
ordinary merit. It would contain no poetry of the 
very highest doss, ond little which could be plactxl 
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very WgH in tlie second chm. Tlic Pamdisc Uc- 
cained or Comus would outweigh U all 

At kst, when poeto' bad ibllcu into such utter 
ilecav that Mr. Haylcy was tJiought a poet, it 

bccim to spivcar that the excess of the evd was alKUit 
to work the cure. Men liecame tired of an insipid 
coiifonnity to a standard which derived no authority 
from nature or reason. A shallow critktam hud taiig i 
tliein to ascribe a superstitious value to tlio spurious 
correetneas of poetasters. A deei>er criticism brought 
theitt hack to the true correctness ot tlie Urat grunt 
innsterH. The eternal kws of poetry regamed ihcir 
power, and the tempornry fashions whicli hud siiiier- 
seded those laws went after the wig of Lovelace and 
the hoop of Clarissa. 

It was in a cold and harren season that the seuils 
tliat rich harvest which we have reaped were fir^t 
j}o%vn. While poetry was ev^' year bocoiiilng more 
feeble and more mechanical, while the monotonous 
vei-sHication which Pope had introduced, no longer 
redeemed by his brilliant wit and Ids compactness ol 
expression, [mllod on the ear of the public, the great 
works of the old masters were every day attracting 
more and more of the admiration which they descryed- 
The plays of Shakspearc were bettor acted, better 
edited, and better kmovni than they had ever been. Our 
fine ancient ballads were again read with pkasiire, and 
it became a fashion to imitate them. Many of t it 
imitations were altogether contemptible. Lut t icy 
showed that men had at least begun to admire the 
excellence w'hich they could not ri^’al, A litenjrj 
revolution was evidently at hand. There was n ler- 
ment in the minds of men, n vague craving for soinC' 
thing new, a disposition to bail with delight nny t mg 
which might at first sight wear the appearance o 
originality. A reforming age is always fertile of 
postors. The same excited state of public feehng 
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Hhich produced f.lio great scpumtion from the see of 
Romo produced also the exocBse® of tlie Anolajitisto. 
I he ^rae titir I]i the public iniiul of Liuropc wJiiili 
overthrew the abusea of the old French govunmmt 
produced the Jticohins and Ttieopldlanthropkta. Mac- 
phemn juid Della Gruaca wore to the tnte reformcra 
ol FriglUli poetry wlmt Knipperduling was to Luther, 
or Cl(»tz to Turgot. Tho success of Chattertou's 
forgeries and of the far more contemptible for^eriea 
of Ireland showed that people had begun to love the 
old poctiy well, though not wisely, the ]mbiic was 
never more disposed to believe stories witJmut evi* 
tlcnce, and to Jidmirc books irithout merit. Aiiy 
thing which could break the dull monotony of (he 
correct school n'ns acceptable. 

The forerunner of tlic great restoration of our 
literature was Cowper. Hk literary career began and 
ended at nearly the same time with that of ^Ufier!, 

A comparison between Alficri and Cbwjier may, at 
first sight, appear as strange aa that which a loyal 
Presfayterinn minister is said to have made in 1715 
l>ctweeii George the Second and Enoch. It may seem 
that the gentle, shy, melancholy Calvinkt, wiiosc 
spirit had been broken by fagging at school, who had 
not courage to earn a livelihood by reading the titles 
of bills in the House of Lords, and whose favourite 
n^Miatcs wore a ItliiiJ old lady and an ovangdicfil 
divine, could liavc nothltig in common with the 
haughty, ardent, and voluptitous nobleman, tho horse- 
jockey, the libertine^ who fought Lord Ligonkr in 
Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his queen. 
But though the private lives of these remarkable men 
present scarcely any points of resemblance, their 
literary lives Ijear a close analogy to each other. 
They both found p^-try in its lowest state of de¬ 
gradation, Iceble, nrtiticiu], and id together nerveless. 
They both iwacsaed precisely the talents which litreti 
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them for the task of miaieg it from that deep aiww- 

mCDt, They cnmiot, in atrictncsa, ^ the 

pqjjts. Tliey had not m any very high degree the 

creative power, 

" The tUioo and the fuculty divine!" 

but they had great vigour of thought, great 
of feeling, and what, in their circumstancca, 

„U tilings important, a manliness of taste wluch ap 
prouelic^ to ^ughness. They did not 

dianieal versification and cenvcntionid ph^s- ^ey 

.-rote concerning things the thought of vrhich ^ 
their hearts on fire ; and tlius what they WTOte, evoi 
.'hen it vranted every other grace, had that immit- 
ahlc grace which sincerity and strong passion uniurt 
to the rudest and most homely compsitions. 
of them sought for inspiration in a noble and affecimg 
subject, fertile of images which 
liactncyctL Liberty was the muse of Alfieri, 1 lel^o 
was the muse of Cow^ier. The same truth is found 
in their lighter pieces. They were not among ttio^ 
who deprecated the severity, or deplored the absenc^ 
of an unreal mistress in melodious oominonphice.. 
Instead of raving about imaginary Chloes end byl^ 
Cowper wrote of Jits, Unwin’s knitting-needles. I ne 
only love-voices of Alfieri ivere adilrCii.'ieil to one 
whom he truly and passionately loved. “ Tutte io 
rime amoroso cho eeguono,” says he, « tutte 
ossa, e ben me, e di lei solamcntc; poichi ratu d altr 

donna per oerto non cantero.” i ** «. 

These great men were not free from aff^ectation. 
Hut their affectation was directly opposed to ttie 
affcctatioa which generally prevailed. Each of them 
expressed, in strong and bitter language, the con¬ 
tempt which lie fdt for the cfTeimnate i>oetiist^ i^'ho 
were lii fashion hoih in England and in Italy. CewT^’’^ 
compliutis that 
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** MfinU’et ifl ail in illj wliatc'ef Ifl writ, 

Tii^ aubetitato for gen lus, taste, and wil-^ 

He pmiacd Pope j yet he regretted that Pope h£wi 

" I^iudo poetry m mere meduiiiic art. 

And every wnrhlcr hud bis tune by hcartp" 

Alfieri speaks with similar scorn of the tragedies of 
his predecessors, ^^ili cadovano dalle maiii per la 
languidezza, trivialita e proHssitAdei modi e del verso, 
senza parlare poi della soervatezza dei pensieri. Or 
perchfe mai questa nostro, divina lingua, si masehia 
anco, ed energica, e fcrocci m hocca di Dante, 
dovra ella farsi oosl sbiadata ed etmuen ncl dklogo 
tmglco ? 

To men thus sick of the languid manner of their 
contemporaries ruggedness seemed a venial fault, or 
rather a positive merit. In their hatred of meretrl- 
dous ornament, and of what Cowper calls creamy 
smoothness/' they erred on the oppsite side. Their 
style was too austere, their versification too harsh. It 
is not easy, however, to overrate the service which 
they rendered to literature. The intrinsic value of 
their poems is considemtle. But the e^cample which 
they set of mutiny against an absurd ^stem was in¬ 
valuable- The part which they performed was rather 
that of iloses than that of Joshua. They opened 
the house of bondage j hut they did not enter tlie 
proQiised land. 

During the twenty years which followed the death 
of Cowper, the revolution in English pootty was fully 
cDDEummated. None of the writers of this period, 
not even Sir Walter Scott, contributed so much to the 
consummation OS Lord Byron, "i et Lord Byron 
contributed to it unwiQingly, and with constant sdf- 
rcproach and shame. All his tastes and inclinations 
led him to take part with the school of poetry which 
was going out against the school which was coming 

VOL. I. 2 
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in. Of Pope himself be spoke with extravagant ad- 
mirtition. He did not venture directly to say that 
the little man of Twickenham was a greater poet than 
Shak8iK.-are or Milton; but be liiatetl pretty clearly 
that he tiiougbt so. Of his cotitempomries, ^ely 
any hud so much of his admiration as Mr. Gmordf 
who, cotisidcred as a poet, w^as merely Pope, without 
Pope's wit and fancy, and whose satires are decidealy 
iiilisrior in vigour and poignancy to tlic very imperfect 
juvenile perfonimnce of Lord Byron himself. Ho now 
and then praised Sir. IV ordsworth and Mr. Coferidge, 
but utijfrftcioiisly and witliout cordiality. When he 
attacked tliem, he brought hia whole soul to the work. 
Of the most cliihomte of Sir. Wordsworth's poems he 
could find nothing to say, but that it was '‘clumsy, 
ond frowsy, aiid hifl aversion.” Peter Hell excited 
his splotti to such ft degroe that he evoked the shades 
of Pope and iXryden, and demanded of them whether 
it were iJosslblo that such trash could evade con¬ 
tempt ? In his heart he thought his own Pilgriinago 
of Ihuwld inferior to his Imitation of Horace's Art of 
Poetry, a fceljlc echo of Pope mid Johnson. T. his in- 
M|iid performance lie tolly deeigncil to public ? 
and waa wltlihdd only by tho aolicltationa of lus 
friends. He has distinctly declared his approbation 
of the unities, the most absurd lows by which genius 
was ever held in servitude. In one o^f his works, we 
think in his letter to Mr. Bowks, he compares the 
poetry' of the eighteenlh century to the Parthenon, 
and that of tlie nineteentli to a Turkish mosque, and 
boosts that, though he liad a!i.siste<l hia contiunpom* 
TIGS in building their grotesque and bapharous edifice, 
he Imd never joinecl tliem in defacing the remains o 
II clinater and more graceful architecture. In another 
letter lie oonii]«ires the eliange which had recently 
pastieil on Liigliah poetry to the decay of LnHn poet^ 
after the AugUstan age. In the time of Pope, be 
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telle hU friend, it wna all Horaw with as. It is all 
Claudian now. 

For the great old masters of the art he had no very 
entliusiastic veneration. In his letter to Mr. Bowles 
he uses expressions which clearly indicate that he 
preferred Pope’s Iliad to the originaL Mr. Moore 
confesses that his friend wns no very fervent admirer 
of Shakspeare. Of nil the poets of the first class. 
Lord Byron seems to have admired Dante and Milton 
most. Yet in the fourth canto of Childc Harold he 
places Tasso, a writer not merely inferior to them, but 
of quite n diffbrent order of mind, on at least a footing 
of equality with them. Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, 
quite correct in sa 3 ring that Lord Byron could see 
little or no merit in Spenser. 

But Byron the critic and Bj’ron the poet were two 
very diflerent men. The effects of the noble i^riter’a 
theory may indeed often be traced in his practice. 
But his disposition led him to accommodate himself 
to the literary taste of the age in which he lived ; and 
his talents would have enabled him to accommodate 
himsdf to the taste of any age. Though he sold much 
of his contempt for mankind, and though he boosted 
that amidst the inconstanc}' of fortune and of fame 
he was all-sufficient to himself, his Uterory career 
indicated nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride 
which he aftected. We cannot conceive him, like 
Milton or Wordsworth, defying the criticism of hia 
oontomporories, retorting their scorn, and labouring 
on a poem in the full ossuronce that it would he 
unpopular, and in the full assurance that it would he 
immortal. He has said, by the mouth of one of his 
heroes, in speaking of political greatness, that " be 
must serve who fain would sway; and this he 
assigns as a reason for not entering into political life. 
He did not consider that the sway which he iiad ex¬ 
ercised in literature had heen purchased by servi- 
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tutle, by the socrifioe of his own taste to the taste of 

the public. , . V 

He was the creature of his age; and whcneTcr he 

had lived he vtokM have been the creature of his age. 
Under Charles the First Byron would have been more 
quaint than Donne. Under Charles the Second the 
rants of Byron’s rhyming pla)'^ would have pitt^ it, 
boxed it^ and gnlloried it, with those of any Bayc* 
or Bilboa. Under George the First the monotonous 
smoothness of Byron’s versification and the temne^ 
of his expression would have made Pope hiinac 
enTious. 

As It was, he was the man of the last thirteen years 
of the eighteenth centurj', and of the first 
three years of the nineteenth century. He Iwlonged 
half to the old, and half to the new school of p^try. 
His personal taste led him to the former; his thirst of 
praise to the latter; his talents were equally siut^ t*’ 
both. His fame was a common ground on which the 
zealots of both sides, Gifford, for example, and Shel¬ 
ley, might meet. He was the representative, ntrt ot 

either literary part)*, but of both at once, and of their 
conflict, and of the victory by which that conflict 
terminated. His poetry fills and mcasui^ the whole 
of the vast interval through which our literature 1 im 
moved since the time of Johnson. It touches t c 
Essay on Manat the one extremity, and the Excursion 

at the other. ^ 

There are several parallel instances in literary lui^ 
tory. Voltaire, for example, was the connecting Imk 
Iwtween the France of Louis the Fourteenth and t e 
France of Louis the Sixteenth, between liacine an 
Beilcau on the one side, and Condorcct and Beau 
marchms on the other. He, like Lord Byron, pu 
himself at the head of an intellectual revolution, 
dreading it all the time, murmuring at ib sneenug a 
it, yet choosing rather to move before his age in aaj 
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direction than to be left behind and forgotten. Dry* 
den was the connecting link between tiie Htemture of 
the age of James the First, and the literature of the 
age of Anne, Oromasdes and Arimanes fought for 
him. Ariinanea carried him off, But bis heart was 
to tiic last with Oroinnsdcs. Lord Byron was, in the 
same manner, the mediator between two generationSf 
betAveon iato hostile poetical sects. Though always 
sneering at Mr. "Wordsworth, he wag yet, though per¬ 
haps unconsciously, the interpreter between Mr. 
WordsAvorth and the multitude. In the Lyrical Bal¬ 
lads and the Exenrsiod Mr. Wordsworth appeared os 
the high priest of a worship, of Avhich nature aa'iis the 
idol, No jjocina haA'e CATir indicated a more extjuisite 
jAcrccptioji of tlie beautj' of tlie outer Avorld, or a nAore 
passionate loA'e and. rcA'crence for that beauty, "iet 
tlicy Were not popular; and it is not Ukely that tliey 
ever AA^ill be popular os tlie poetry of Sir Walter Scott 
is popular. The feeling Avhich pervaded them was 
too deep for general syiii{jathy. Their style avos often 
too mysterious for general comprehension. They 
made a feAv esoteric disciples, and many scoffers. Lord 
Byron founded wluit may be called an exoteric Late 
school; and all tlic readers of verse in England, Vfe 
might say in liuro|>e, hastened to sit at his feet. WTiat 
ilr. W'ordswordi had said like a recluse, Lord Byron 
said like a man of the Avorld, with less profound fil¬ 
ing, hut Avith more perspieuity^, energy, and concise¬ 
ness. We Avould refer our revere to the last two 
cantos of Childc Harold and to Manfred, in proof of 
these olAserA'otioDs. 

J.ord BjTon, like Mr. Wordsworth, had nothing 
dranmtie in his genius. He was indeed the re¬ 
verse of a great dramatist, the very antithesis to a 
grcMit dramatist. All his characters, Uarold looking 
on the sky, from which his oountTy and tlie sun are 
disappearing togetbcc, the Giaour, standing apart in 
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the gloom of the side oislcr itnd tasting a haggard 
scowl from under his long hood at the crucifix and 
the oenacr, Conrad leaning on hid swonl by the watch- 
tower, Lam smillug on the dtinoers, Alp gazing 
steadily on Uie fatal cloud as it pnascs bdore the 
moon, Manfred wandering among the precipices of 
Berne, Azzo on the judgment-scat, UgO at the bar, 
Lambro frowning on the siesta of his daughter and 
Juan, Coin presenting his unacceptable offering, arc 
essentially the same. The varieties are varieties 
merely of age, dtuation, and outa*ard showT If cier 
Lord Byron attempted to exhibit men of a different 
kind, be always made them cither insipid or iinnaturaL 
Snlim ifl notliing. Bonnivart is nothing. Don Juan, 
in the first and best canti^ is u feeble copy of tlie 
Page in the Murrtngc of Figaro. Johnson, tlie man 
whom Juan meets in the slave-market, is a most 
striking failure. How differently would Sir W alter 
Scott have drown a bluff, fearless Englishman, in 
such a situation! The portrait would have seemed 
to ^volk out of the canvass, 

Sardanapalus is more coarsely draivn than any 
dramatic personage that we can remember. His 
heroism and his effeminacy, his contempt of death 
and his dread of a weighty helmet, his kingly resolu¬ 
tion to be seen in the foremost ranks, and the anxiety 
ivith which he culls for a looking-glass, that he umy 
bo seen to advantage, are contrast^ it is true^ with 
all the point of Juvenal, Indeed the hint of the cha¬ 
racter seems to liave been taken from what Juvenal 
says of Otho: 

** ^leculum oiviHe aorcioa bclLL 
Kimiruai Bimuni duel* est occtdcis Gtdbun, 

£t curare cutcu summi coustantia civis, 

Dediiuci in coinpo spoliuiu affeetaire Palftli, 

£t prceeum In Iflincm dlgitui cxtcndcro p ancit L 

These arc excellent lines in a wtixe. But it is not 
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the biwiticss of the dramotUt to exhibit charactera in 
this ijliiirp antithetical way. It is not thus tliat 
Shakspiure mokes Prince Hoi riae fronv the rake of 
Eustcheap into the hero of Shrewsbury, and sink 
apiiii into the nJee of Kostcloiap. It is not thus tiiot 
Shok 9 |K‘ore has exhibited the anion of cffciivinncy and 
valour in Antony, A dramatist cannot commit a 
greater error tlian that of following those ^X)vnted 
descriptions of characUr in which satirists and his¬ 
torians indulge so mucin ft is hy Tejecting what is 
nutuntl that satirists and liistorions produce these 
striking characters. Their great object generally 
IS to ascrilie to every rnan as many contradictoiy 
([ualiticB as possible * and this is an object easily 
fittaiiK'd- Hy judicious selection and judicious ex* 
aggoriition, the intellect and the disposition of any 
huniiin being might lie described ns being made U]> 
of nothing but sLartliiig contriuiits. If the dramatist 
uttem])ts to create a being an**werin.g to one of these 
descrii>tions, he lails, liecaiise he reverses nn imperfect 
analytical process. He produces, not a man, but n 
personified epigratn. Very emment writcre have 
faUen into this snare. 1K‘(V Jonson has given us 
a Hermogenea, taken from the lively lines of Honice j 
blit the iiiconaistcMcy wliich is so omusing in the 
satire appears unnatural arid disgusts us in the 
play. Sir Walter Scott has conunittcd a far mora 
glaring error of the same kind in the novel of reyeril. 
Admiring, as every judicious jxader must adimre, the 
keen and vigorous lines in which Dryden sailriscil flic 
Duke of ituckingham, Sir Walter attempted to in^e 
a Duke of Buckingliam to suit them, a real living 
Ziinri ; and ho made, not a man, but the most gro- 
te»^uc of all monaters. A writer who should attempt 
to introduce into a play or a novel such a VVliarton as 
the VVliarton of Pope, or al/Jfil Ilervey answering to 
Sporus, would fail in the saiuo luanucr. 
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But to return to Lord Byrop 5 his woiuoa like liL* 
tinjJit are uU of one breed. Haidec ia a Ifllf-savoge 
and girlish Julia j Julia is a civilised and niatronly 
Iluidee, Leila is a ^s'^.■dded Zuleika, Zulelka a 
virgin Leila. Gulnare and Medom appear to have 
been intentionally opposed to each other, llct the 
difference JS a Jifl'ereiiec of situation only. A slight 
change of circurustanecs wuulcL it should seenif lia>'e 
sent Gulnare to the lute of Medorap and armed Me* 
dom with the dagger of Gulnara. 

it is hardly too much to soy, that Lord Byron 
could exhibit only one man and only one woman, a 
mail proud, moody, cynical, with defiance on his 
brow, and misery in his lieart, a soorncr of hia hind, 
iinplocuble in revenge, yet capable of deep and strong 
atTuction: a woman all softness and gentleness, lovmg 
to caress and to be caressed, but capable of being 
tninsfomted by passion into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, bis only tivo chaiacter*, 
he could not exhibit dramatically. He exhibited them 
in Uie manner, not of Lihaks|>eare, but of Clarendon, 
lie analysed them*, be made them analyse them¬ 
selves ; but he did not make them show themselves. 
We are told, for example, in many lines of great force 
and spirit, that the speech of Lara was bittcriy 
sarcastic, that he talked little of Ids travels, that if he 
was much questioned about them, his answers became 
eiiort, and Ids brow gloomy. But we have none of 
Lara's sarcastic spccchca or short answers. It is not 
tlius that the great masters of human nature hove 
[jort rayed human beings. Homer never telU us that 
Nestor loved to relate long stories about his youth. 
Shokspoarc never tells us that in the mind of log® 
every thing that is beautiful and endearing was asso¬ 
ciated wi th some hltliy and debusing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency which the 
dnilogue of Lord Byron always has to lose its cha* 
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meter of a dialogue, w^d to become soliloquy. The 
scenes between Manfred and the Chamois-hauter, 
between Manfred mid the ^^^tch of the Alps, between 
Manfred and the Abbot, are instanccB of tfak ten¬ 
dency, Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, 
has all the talk to himself. The other Interlocutors 
arc nothing more than good lietcners. Tliey drop an 
occasional question or ejaculation which sets Man- 
fred OS' again on tho Inexhaustibie topic of Ms per¬ 
sonal feelings. If we examine the fine passages in 
Lord Byron's dramas, the description of Borne, for 
example, in hfunfred, the description of a Venetian 
revel in MarinoFoliero, the concluding LDvcctive which 
the old doge pronounces against Yctiiue, we shall find 
til at there is nothing dramatic in these speeches, that 
they derive none of their effect from the character or 
situation of the speaker, and that they w'ould have 
been as fine, or finer, if they hod been published os 
fragments of blank verse by Lord Byron. There is 
scarcely a speech in Sliaks|ieare of which the same 
could be said. No skilful reader of the plays of 
Shokspeore can endure to see wliat are called the fine 
tilings taken out, under the name of ** Beauties" or 
of “ Elegant Extracts,” or to hear otiy single passage 
“ To be or not to he," for example, quoted os a sample 
of the great poet. '* To be or not to be " has merit 
undoubtedly os a composition. It would have merit 
if put into the mouth of a chorus. But its merit 
ua a composition vanislies when compared with its 
tnerit os belonging to Hamlet. It is not too much 
to say tliat the great plays of Shakspeare would lose 
lesa by being deprived of all the passages wlueh are 
commonly called the fine passages, tlum those poa- 
sages lose by bring read separately from the play* 
This is perhaps the highest praise which can be given 
to a dramatist. 
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On the other hand, it may he doubted whetlier 
there is, in all Lord ityreu's iilnys^a single reinnrkable 
passage which owes any portion of its interest or 
eft'ect to its connexion with the ebumeters or the 
action. Lie has written only one scene, as far as we 
can recollect, which is drarajitio even In manner, the 
scene between Lucifer and Cain. The confereuce « 
animated, and each of the interlocutors has a fair 
share of it. But this scene, when examined, will be 
found to be a confinuatlon of our remarks. It is a 
dialogue only in form. It is a soUloquy in essence. 
It is in reality a debate carried on within one single 
unquiet and sceptical mltid. The questions and the 
answers, the objections and the solutions, all belong 

to tlic same character. , 

A writer who showed so Little dramatic skill ^in 
works profeeacdly droTnatic was not likely to^ write 
narrative W'ith dramatic effect. Nothing could indew 
be more rude and earelcsa than tlic structure of ms 
narrative poems. lie seems to have thought, witii 
tlic hero of tho Rehearsal, that tlie plot^ was good for 
nothing but to bring in fine things, llis two longest 
works, Cliildo Harold and Pan Juan, Imve 
whatever. Either of them might have been extendoi 
to any length, or cut short at any pint, 'flie state 
in which the Giaour apiiears illustrates the miumer 
in which all Byron’s poems were constructed. I hi^ 
are all, like tho Giaour, collections of fragments; and, 
though there may he no empty spaces marked y 
asterisks, it is still easy to preeivc, by the clunismesiJ 
of the joining, wliere tho ports for the sake of wliicli 
tho whole was compsed end and begin. 

It was in descript ion and meditation that I>3 mti 
exDcUcd. ** DcscriiJtion,” as he said in Don Joan, 
“ was his forte." His manner is indeed peuliar, and 
is almost unequalled ; rapid, sketcliy, full of yigoui'» 
the selection happy} tlie strokes few and bold, o 
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spile ef the revercna: wludi we feel for the genius of 
Mr, Wordsworth, we cuniiot but think tlmt tlic 
minuteness of his deacriptlons often dimimshus their 
effect. He has accuatomcd himself to gaze on nature 
with the eye of a lover, to dwell on every feature, 
and to mark every change of aspect. Those beauties 
which strike the most negUgeut observer, and tliose 
which only a close attention discovers, arc equally 
familiar to him and arc cqUftUy prominant in his 
poetry. Tiie proverb of old tleslud, that half is often 
more than the whole, is cmincutly applicable to de¬ 
scription. The policy of the Dutch, who cut down 
most of the precious trees in the Spice Islands, iu 
order to raise the value of what remained, was a 
policy whicli poets would do well to imitate. It was 
a policy which no poet understood better tlian Lord 
Byron. Whatever his faults might he, he was never, 
while his mind retained its vigour, accused of pro¬ 
lixity, 

TIis descriptions, great os was their intrinsic iiierit, 
derived their priucipul interest from the ficUng which 
ahvays mingled with them. He was himself the be¬ 
ginning, the middle, and the end, of all his own 
poetry, the hero of every tale, the chief object in 
every landscape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, and a 
crowd of other charncters, were universally consiilcred 
merely os loose mcognitos of Byron; and there is 
every reason to believe tliat he meant them to be so 
considered. The wonders of the outer world, the 
Tagus, with the mighty fleets of E,ngland riding on 
its bosom, the towers of Cintra overhanging the 
shaggy forest of cork-trocs and willovFS, tJie glaring 
murbie of Pcntclicus, the banks of the Khiue:, the 
glaciers of Clarctis, the sweet Lake of Leman, the 
dell of Egcria with its summer-birds and rusiling 
lizards, the sliapclcss ruins of Rome overgrown with 
ivy and wall-flowers, the stars, the sea, the muiin- 
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t&'uist, till were mere accmsftiicfi, the background to 
one dark and molancholy figure- 

Never Imd any writer so vast a ooramand of the 
whole olotineiice, of scorn, misanthropy and desfiair. 
That Marah was never dry. So art could sweeten, 
no draughte could exhaust, its perennial waters of 
bitterness. Never w*os there such variety in inonO' 
tony as that of Byron. From maniac laughter to 
|jicrclng lamentatioti, there w'as not a single note of 
bunuLti anguish of which he was not master. ^ car 
after year, and month after month, he continued to 
repeat that to he wretched is the destiny of all; that 
to be eminently wretched is tlie destiny of the emi¬ 
nent ; that all the desires by which we are cursed 
lead alike to misery, if they are iiot gratified, to the 
miaery of disapjmintmcnt, if tliey are gratified, to 
the misery of satiety. IIU heroes arc men who 
have arrived by dsflTerent roads at the same goal^of 
despair, who are sick of lif^ who arc at mir ’oith 
Eoeiety, who are supported in their anguish only hy 
an unconquerable pride resemhiing that of Fromc* 
theus on the rock or of Satan in the burning marl, 
who can master their agonies by the force of their 
will, and who, to the bat, defy the whole power of 
earth and heaven. He always described hira^lt as a 
man of the some kind with his favourite creations, as 
a man whose heart had been withered, whose capacity 
for happiness was gone and could not be restore^ 
but whose invincible spirit dared the worst tliat could 
befall him here or hereafter. 

How much of this morbid feeling sprang from an 
original disease of the mind, how much from re 
misfortune, bow much from the nervousness of dis- 
si^iatien, liow much was fanciful, how much 
merely affected, it is impossible for us, and would 
jwbably have been impossible for the most intimate 
friends of Lord Byron, to decide. Whether there 
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Ever GsJatcdf or can ever exist, a person answering to 
the description which he gave of himaelf, may be 
doubted? but that he was not such a person is 
beyond all doubt. It is ridiculous to imagine that n 
man whose mind was really imbued with acorn of ids 
fellow-creatures would have published three or four 
bcMoks every year in order to tell them so | or that a 
man who could say with truth that he neither sought 
sjTnpatiiy nor needed it would have admitted all 
Kurope to hear his farewell to his wife, and his 
blessings on his child. In the second canto ofChilde 
Harold, he tells us that he U Insensible to fame and 
obloquy: 

" Ill may such contest now the spirit tnove, 

^Vhich heeds nor keen reproof nor partial prnise," 

Yet we know on the beat evidence that, a day or two 
before he published these lines, he was greatly, inde^ 
childishly, elated by the compliments paid to his 
maiden speech in the House of Lords. 

We are fari how^^ver^ from thiuldQg tliat hiA sacU 
ness altogotlier feigned^ He was naturtilly a man 
of great sensibility; he had been ill edu<^ted; his 
feelings had been early exposed to sharp trials | he 
had been crossed in his boyish love; he had been 
mortified by the failiirc of his first literajy efforts; 
he straitened in pecuniary circnrastances; he 
was unfortunate in his domesde relations; the piiblic 
treated him with cruel injustice; his health and spirits 
suffered from his dissipated Imbits of life; he waSp on 
the whole^ an unhappy man. He early discovered 
that) by parading his unhappiness before tlie tnulti- 
tudC) he produced an inunen!!^ sensation* The world 
gave him every encouragement to talt a^ut his 
mental sufferings. The interest which his first con¬ 
fessions excited induced him to affect much that he 
did not feel; and the affectation probably reacted on 
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his feelings. How for the character in which lie 
exhibited himself was genuine, and how far thcotrical, 
it would probably liftve piizsiled himself to say. 

There con be no doubt that this penutrkablc man 
owed the vast Infiiicnce which he exerciBetl over his 
contemporaries ot least os much to his gloomy egot^ 
ism as to the real power of his peltry. We never 
could very clearly understand how it is that egotisin, 
so un popular in conversation, should be so popular in 
writing; or how It is that men wlio i^cct in their 
compositions qualities and feelings whi^ they have 
not impose so much more easily on their coiitempo- 
nvrics than on posterity. The interest which tlie 
loves of Petrarch excited in his own time, and the 
pitying fondness with which lialf Euro^ic looked upon 
Uousscau, are well known. To readers of oiir age, 
the love of Petrarch seems to have been love of that 
kind which breaks no hearts, and the Bufferings of 
Uousscau to have deserved laughter rather than pitj', 
to have been partly counterfeited, and partly the con- 
Bcquences of his ovm perversenoss and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the charocter 
of Lord llyron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not 
pretend to guess. It is certain, t^t the intewst 
which he excited during his life ia without a parallel 
in literary history. The feeling with which young 
renders of poetry regarded him can bo concei^'cd only 
by those who have experienced it. To people who 
are unacquainted with real calamity, ‘‘nothing is si* 
dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” This taint image 
of sorrow has in aU ages been coasidered by young 
gentlemen as au agreeahle excitement. Old gentleinon 
tmd middle-aged gentlcinen have so many real causes 
of sadness that they are rarely inclined “ to be as sad 
iis night only for wantonness,'' Indeed they want the 
jiower almost as much as the inclination. We know 
very few persons engaged in active life who, even v 
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they were to procure stoota to be molunclioly upon, 
nnd were to sit down witli all the premeditation of 
Master Stephen, 'would bo able to enjoy much of what 
BOJiiebody calls the ecstasy of woe.” 

Among thot laT^go chiss of young persons whose read¬ 
ing is almost entirely confined to w'orks of imagina¬ 
tion, the popularity of Lord Uyron was unbounded. 
They bought pictures of him ; they treasured up the 
smallttst relics of hun; they learned his poems by 
lienrt, and did their best to write Utc him, nnd to 
look like him. Many of them practised at the glosa 
in the hope of mtchmg the curl of Ure upper lip, and 
the scowl of the brow, 'which appear In some of Lb 
portraits. A few discarded their neckcloths in imi¬ 
tation of their great leader. For some years the 
Minerva jtress sent forth no novel n-ithout a mysteri¬ 
ous, unhappy, Lara-Uke j»er. The number of hopeful 
under-graduates and medical students who became 
things of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of 
the heart oeased to fad like de%v, whose passions had 
consumed themselves to dust, and to "whom the relief 
of tears wns denied, posses nd calculation. This was 
not the worst. There ivas created in the minds of 
many of these enthusiasts a pernicious and absurd 
association between intellectual power and moral de¬ 
pravity, From the poetry of Lortl Byron they drew 
a system of ethics, compounded of misanthropy and 
voluptuousness, a system in which the two great oora- 
mandments were, to hate your neighbour, and to love 
your neighbour’s wife. 

This affectation has passed away; and a few more 
years will destroy whatever yet remains of that mogicfll 
jHVtoncy wliich once f^tdonged to the name of Byron. 
To us he is still a man, young, noble, and unltappy. 
To our children he will he merely a 'writer j and their 
impartial judgment will appoint his place among 
’nTitors, without reganl to Ills rank or to his private 
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hifltory. Thftt Kift poetry vill onaergo a wft- 

inff that much of what hoa been admiml by hw wn- 
tamporaiica wtU be rejected as worthl^ we have 
little doubt. But we have as little doubt that, afer 
the closest scrutiny, there will still remain much that 
can only perish with the English language. 
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SAilUEL JOHNSON. (Septemheb, 1831.) 

71ie Lift of 3tmvti Jrafewosij LL. D. /nefw<t Joarttoi of 
a Tour to tht Helritkif Jamt$ BostetiU A Ntw 

JiditioHt ^th liwfflffoiw AddiHoKt and Notet, By Jons 
WiLflOW CboKEB, LL.D. F.ILS, Five voliia«a 8^^ 
Laodotl! 1831. 

Tnts work Ima greatlj" disappobik'd ua. %V!iatever 
faults wo may hn\‘e been prepared to find in wo 
fully expected that it would be n valuable addi¬ 
tion to English literature; that it would contain 
many curious fucts^i and many judicious remarks; 
that the style of the notes would be neat, clear, and 
precise; mid that the typographical execution would 
be, os ill new editions of cbsaical works it ought to 
be, almost fiiultkss. TrVe are sorry to be obliged to 
say that die merits of Mr. Crokcr's perforaianca arc 
on a par with tliose of a certain leg of mutton on 
which Dr. Johnson dined, while travdling from 
London to Oxford, and which he, mth charactcnstic 
energy, pronounced to be “ as bad as had could be, 
ill fed, ill kUkd, Ul kept, and ill dressed." This edi¬ 
tion b ill compiled, iU arranged, id written, and ill 

^ Nothing in the work has astonished us so much as 
the ignorance or carelessness of Mr- Croker with re¬ 
spect to facts and dates. Many of hb blunders arc 
such as we should be surprised to hear any well edu¬ 
cated gentleman commit, even in conversaluon. I he 
notes absolutely swanii irtitli mbstatomejits into which 
the editor never would have fallen, if he had taken 
the slightest pains to investigate the truth of his 
assertions, or if lie hod ewn been well acquainted 
VOL. I. ^ 
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ivith tlie book on which ho undertook lo comment. 

Wo ivill "ive a few instances. ^ ■ u t 

Mr. Croker tcUa us in n note tliat Dcmck, who 
was master of the ccremmues st Bath, dicU very poor 
ill i7G0.* rc.ad oui and, a fbw pages uter, tinc 
find Hr. Johnson and BostreU talking of this same 
Derrick as still living and reigning, ns Imyiiig n:^ 
trlevcil his character, as possessing so much 
over l.lH subjects at Bath, that his oppsition migW 

be fatal to Sheridan's lectures i 't-ro 

this is in 1763. The fact is, that Derrick died in 1 - 6 J. 

In one note we read, that Sir Iferbcrt Croft, the 
author uf that pompous and foolish amount of 
which apijears among the Lives of the 1 oc^ t ic ^ 

1805. t Another note in the same volume states, tliat 

this same Sir Herbert Croft di«l 

siding abroad for fifteen years, on theSith of April 

infora. a,, Ilut Sir Willlrm Forto of 
Pitsligo, tlio author of the Life of Beattie, died ii 
181G [l A Sir WilUam Forties undoubtedly died m 
that Ar, but not tbc Sir Winiam Forbes in question, 
whoE^ dentU took place in 1806, 
indeeFl, that the biographer of Beattie J^***?"^ 
enon'rli to oomplete the history of hia fnend. Li^lit 
or nine years before the date 
assigned for Sir William's ileath, Sir 
lamented that event in tlie introduction to tlie fourth 
canto of aiarmion. Every schoolgirl knows t 

' a Scarce W Inmentcd Fortoa pU 

The tribute to his Miiunrel's shade i 
The tale of fricialslilp Bca«o was told. 

Ere the namitor’e l«art was coW: 

Far may we search before we find 
A heart w tcaidy and so khul!" 
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I tv one plnce, we arc tolJ, tliat Allan Raiiisay, the 
pnliitcri was Lord in 1709, and died In 1784*; in 
another, that he died in 1784, in the seventy-first year 
of his age.t 

In one place, Mr. Croker says, that at the com* 
mcnoement of the intimuej between Dr. Jolinson and 
Mrs. Thralc, m 1763, the Indy was twenty-five ycara 
old- J In other places he f>ays, tlvat Jirs, Thrak's 
thirty-fifth year coincided with Johnson’s Bcventicth,^ 
Jolinson ■was born in 1709. If, therefore, Mrs. 
Thrale's tliirty-fifth year coincided with Johnson's 
seventieth, she could have been only twenty-one years 
old in 1705. Tids is not all. Mr, Ci-oker, in another 
place, assigns the year 1777 as the date of the coin- 
Tilimentary lines which Johnson made on Mrs.Throle’s 
tlnrtj’-fiftli blrtlv-dny.|| If this date be correct, Mrs. 
Thrale must have been bom in 1742, and could have 
been only twenty-three when her acquaintance with 
Johnson commenced. Mr. Croker therefore giv® us 
three different statements os to her age, Two of the 
three must be inoorrect, MTe will uot decide Ivetwti^ 
tliem ; we will only say, that the reasons whkh Mr. 
Croker gives for tiiinking that Mrs* Thrale was ex¬ 
actly thirty-five years old when Johnson was seventy, 
apivear to us utterly frivolous. 

A<min, Mr. Criikcr informs his readers tiiat “ Lonj 
Mansfield survived Johnson full ten years." f Lon 
Mansfield survived Dr. Johnson just eight years and 

jSIi^on found in the lihraiy of a French lady, 
whom be visited during his short visit 1 
■works which lie regarded with great disdain. I 
looked," says ho, into the books in the lady s ctoet, 
and, bi contempt, showed them to Mr. Thrale. Prince 
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TUi, lUbliotliiquc Fi‘t‘S, anil ol-Iior boolta.”* 
“ TUe Hiiitury of Prhice Titi,” oUservca Mr,CrokcT, 
“ was ifftiJ to be llie Hutoblogmpliy of Fretltrit'lt 
rrifico of Wales, but wns prolmbly 'written by Kalpli 
hU secretaryA f nom sibau nl note tic vet was pen tieJ. 
The history of Frinoe TitS, to 'which Mr. Croker refer!, 
'wlieihcp written liy rritie*e Frederick or by tinljih, 
wiis certainly never jniblishetl. If Sir. Croker liat! 
tjiken the trouble to rtwl with attention that very 
pissjige in Park’s Itoyul iinJ Noble Autbors which lie 
cites as bis authority, lie wouIJ have seen that tlio 
tnaTuiseript ivas given up to the government. Even 
if this memoir iiml InNsn printed, it is not veiy' 
likely to find its ivay into a French lady's booknist*. 
Atid 'would any man ia his senses sjieak conteinjitu* 
ouslyof u French lady, for having in her possesston 
an English work, so curious and inkTC.^rting as a Life 
of Priuec Frederick, whether wTitten by himself or 
by a confidviitial secretaty, must liavc been ? The 
liistory at whicli Johnson laughed was a very projair 
cotupanton to the liibliotbl'quo lies Fees, a fairy tale 
about good Prince Titi and naughty Prince Vicloiit. 
Mr. Craker may find it in the Miigasin des Enfams 
the first French book which the little girls of Englmiii 
retid to their governesses, 

Mr. Croker states that Jlr, Henry Bate, trho afier- 
ivards assiiraed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of 
the Morning Herald, and fought a duel \rith George 
Eohinson Stoncy, in conswjiicncc of some attacks on 
Eiidy Strathmore which appeared in that paper, t 
Now Mr, Ihito ivtis then connectwl, not with the 
Morning Herald, but with the Morning Post; and the 
dispute took phice Ixjfore the Morning Hentid ivas in 
existence. The dtiei was fought in Januarj', 1777. 
The Chronicle of the .\nnual Kegister for that year 
contains an account of tfie transaction, and distinctly 
* in. S 7 I. t V. S 9 & 
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stiites that 3Ir. Bate was editor of the Jtorjiing Post. 
*1 he Moi'ning Ilentld, as any person may see by look* 
ing »t any number of h, was not established till some 
years after this nlTair. For this blutider there is, we 
must acknoiivlfdge, some excuse: for it certainly 
seems abiiost incredible to a person living in our time 
that any huiiiati being should ever have stooped to 
light with a writer in the UlomiTig Post. 

" cTaines do iJiigtos," says 3fr. Croker, “ was re¬ 
quested by King Kobert Bnioc iu liis lost hours, to 
rcjiair, with his heart to Jerusalem, and humbly to 
dqMnsit it. at the sepukhre of our Lord, wliieh he did 
ill 132!),*'* Kow, it is well known he did no 
such thing, and for n veiy suflitiewt reason, liecause 
ho was kiJlial by the way, Nor was it in 1329 that 
he set out. Robert Bruce died in 1320, and the ex- 
frt-ditioii of Dtiughis took [dace in the following year, 

Quand Ic pniiteins vlnt ct la saison,” says Froissart, 
in June, 1330, says Lord Ilatlos, whom 31 r. Crofcer 
cites os the authority for his statement. 

3Ir. Crokcr tells us that the great Manjuis of 3foQ- 
trose was beheaded at Edinburgh iti 1650. f There 
is not a forward boy at any scliool in England who 
docs not know that the marquis was banged. The 
account of the execution is one of the finest pissagea 
in Lord Clarendon's fiistor}'. 3\'e can scarcely sup¬ 
pose tliut Itr. Crokcr has ncror read that pssisige ■, 
and yet we can scarcely suppose that any person 
who has ever penised so noble and jiathetic a stoiy 
can Iiave utterly forgotten all its most striking cir- 
eumstaiices. 

“ Lord Townshend,” says 31 r, Crokcr, ” was not 
secretary of sbito till 1720." J Can. 3Ir. Crokcr pos- 
silily be ignorant tlmt Lord Townshend was miulc 
secretary of state at the accession of George I. in 
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1714, that he contimiea to be accrctuO' ^ 

he ims displaced by the iiitrigii«i of Smiderliind utid 
Stanhope at the close of 1T16, and that 
to the office of secretary of state, not m 1 r 20, b 

^ '5lr!crokcr, indeed, is generally unfortunate in his 
stateinewts respecting the Towtishond If* - . _ 
tells us that Clmrlcs Townshend, the chanceUor of the 
iXmer, was “ nephew of the prime m.mster, and 
ton of a tier who wU secretaO’ of state, and Wer 

7it llCse of Lords.- • Clutrles 

not nephew, hut grandnephew, of tlie ^j 

oustle, not son, but grandson, of the _ 

,vho was aecrotary of state, and leader of the House 

General Burgoyno surrendered at Sarato^, flsj s 
Mr. Croker, “ in M^h, 17T8.-1 Hurgoj^ic 

aurreudered on tlie I7th of tJetober, 1< n* 

« Nothing,” says Mr. Croker, “ can l« more u 
founded than the assertion that Byng feU a ^ 

poliHcal purlv. By a strange cowcidcnoe ot cirtura 
itaiio.es/it happened that there was a 
administration between his 

death ; so that one irarty p^ded ^ 

another at his esccution; there eon be 
iiroof that he was mt a i»ohtical martyr. J _ 
whiit will our readers tViink of this 
assure them that this statement. ff 

Tespeotiug events eo “‘^^orious, is absolutely n 
One and the same adiamiatration was in _ . 

the court-martUil on Hyng commenced its sittm i 
tlirough the whole trial, at the condemnation, ond t 
the e;;ecution. In the month o November 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
the Duke of l>evoiishini became first ..jjniid. 

bury, and Mr. Pitt, sccreturj- ot state. Hu 
* in.aes. i iwm. ti aas- 
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atmtiou liiAtcd till tlie month of April, 17i". 
court-martiiil began to sit on the 28th of DoL’Cmbor, 
1756. He was shot on the 14th of March, 1757. 
There is somctliing at once diverting and provohing 
ill the oool and autlioritativc lunnncr in vvliitli Mr. 
Groker mokes these random assertions. We do not 
suspect him of inteiitioiiiaiy fklsifying liistor)’- But 
of this high literary misdemeunonr we do without 
Lesitatioii accuse him, that he has no adequate sense 
of the obllgiitioii which a writer, wlio protesses to re- 
liitc fiieta, owes to the public. We accuse him of a 
negligence and an ignorance analogous to tliat c/ osja 
nttffigetiiiti, and that crasta on wliicli the 

law animadverts in magistmtes and surgeons, even 
when malice and corruption are not imputed. We 
accuse him of having undertaken a work which, if 
not performed with strict accuracy, must 1« vciy 
iiiucli worse than oscIcm, and of Laving pcrtormwl it 
as if the difference between an aeciirnte nnJ an inac¬ 
curate statement was not worth the trouble of looking 
Into the most common book of reference. 

But we must proceed. These volumes contain niis* 
takes more gross, if possible, than any that we have yet 
mentioned. Boswell has recoraed some obsen'ations 
made by Johnson on the changes whidi had taken 
place in Gibbon's religious opinions. Tiint Gibbon 
when a lad at O.xfbrd turned Catholic is well knowm. 
“ It. b saiil," cried Johnson, imighing, “ that he has 
beeuaMalioinmedaii." ‘‘This sarcasm/' sap the 
tor, “ ptobablv oUudes to the tendeniess with which 
Gibbon’s malevolence to Chrbtmtuty md^uced him to 
treat Muhommedmiism in liis hlstoiy." ^ow die ^r- 
easm was uttered in 1776; ami that part of th^e 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman hmpire 
which relates to Mohommedunbm was not pnbbshcd 
till 1788, twelve years after the date of this con versa* 
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tion, anil near four years after the deatli of John. 

^ “ It was in the year 1saj-s Mr. Croter, “ that 
CiolJsmith published his \ Scar of Wakefield. Tins 
Icoils tlie editor to obaorre a more serious Lnaccuracy 
of JIrs. Pioisii, than Mr. Boswell notices, when he 
ftfiys Johnson left her table to go and seU the Vicar of 
Wiikcfield for Goldsmith. Now Dr. Johnson was 
not oef^ualnteil w'ith the Ihmlcs till four jeart 

after the booh had been publislicd.” ’)' Mr. Croker, in 
ri'preheuding the fancied itmcciimcy of Mrs. ThraJe, 
has luniBclf shown a degree of inaccuracy, or, to speak 
more pmperly, a degree of ignorance, hardly credible. 
It) the first place, Johnson became acquainted with 
the Thndcs, Jiot in 1765, but in 17G4, and during the 
lost weeks of 1761 dined with them every Thuredity, 
os is written in Mrs. Pioari’s anecdotes. In the second 
place, Goldsmith published the Viciir of M akeficld, 
not iu 1761, but in 176G. Mrs. Tlirale does not prc' 

• A (trreflK of thin Uuraii* w» tttfmptnl. Tint the eeWanifJ 
chipt«n in whi^li Gibhnn hll urtwJ the prcigfcsi of Mahnfflinnljnam 
weK not wrilitn in 1776 evM nrt be -tenieiU Sut tt ^ 5“"®, ^ I 
mmriH that hU lArtulit^ to MnliominiKLLtium in hu 

Toldifie. Thw iMertlon h unt™. Ko whicb an hy 

be ccmstnuHl into the fiintrtt of the ftlntat pirniliij 

l^lihciintiidlAmiin haft tret been qunied <k tvfr will be quoted fi™ w 
fint THlumo of tlu llUtofy of the l^edinB lud Fall of ihe 

irtmt ihen^ tl has been ukedp could Jahium iJinde ? Posiibly » 
some afienlote OT wme ednetrmtion of which all um ii Icwt- ^ ^ 
eonieciure mat be offrral^ tbongh with fliUtliptitJfi- GihhPrt to 
bhft memeiTi^ that at Oxford he tock a fancy tor itydying * 

waa pnrecnled frem doing m by the mnunSEruini tff bii 
after thia, the JoaUg n.m fell in witll Jto«urfi 
ind WJH ftjieedily wnTcned hjf them to ihe Horoaa Calholle fajto- 
spoataay af a gentleman enrnmootr would of eenrw be ^ 
chirf of convenaiiofi in the cQmmon roum of bfagilwcH^ . 

whim ahaut Arabic Ifiaruing wwikl tuiiurally be nMniionrf, ^ 

girl! oeculan to aatue jokca about the prebobUity of h» turning 
fuirnan. If luch Jofe« were Johnaont who frtqoenyy ▼ 

Uatofd, whft very lllely m htar of thrmi 
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tend to rememl^cr the precise dtitc of the siirnmoTifl 
which caltcil Johnson from her tnhlc to the help of 
his friend. She says only that it was near the be¬ 
ginning of licr (iccjuaintaiice with Johnson, and cer¬ 
tainly not later than 1766. Her accuracy is therefore 
completely vindicated. It Tfl-as prohobly after one of 
her Thursilay dinners in 1764 that the celebrated 
scene of the landlady, the sherifFs officer, ajid the 
Ixittle of Madfitn, took place.* 

U'Ue very page which contains this monstrous 
blunder, contains another hhinder, if po^ible, more 
monstrous still. Sir Joseph Mawbey, a foolish mem- 
l«T of Parliament, at whose speeches and w-hose pig* 
styes the wits of JJrookcs’s were, fifty years ago, in 
the habit of laughing most unmercifully, stated, on 
the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sitting 
in a colfee-houso at Oxford, about the time of his 
doctor's degree, used some contemptuous expresstons 
respecting Home’s play and Macphersoifs Osshin. 

“ ilany men,” he said, “ many women, and many 
cliildren, might have vn-itteit Douglas." JJr. Croker 
conccivt’S tliat Ub hos detected on inaccumoyt wd. 
"lories over poor Sir Joseph in a most characteristic 
manner. ** I have quoted this anecdote solely with 
the view of sbon-ing to how little credit hearsay 
anecdotes are in general entitled. Hero is a story 
published hy Sir Joseph Mawbey, a member of the 
House of Commons, and a person evciy' wiy worthy 
of credit, who says he laid It from Garrick. Isow 
mark: Johnson’s visit to Oxtbrd, about the 
hb doctor's degree, was in 1"54, the first drae iw? btal 
^}cen there since lie left tlie university^ But Douglaa 
was not acted till 1"5G, and Ossian not published till 
1T60. All, therefore, that is new in Sir Joseph 

* Thit h*» j ind » iJi# ituccuwev, imin*- 

Icrtll to tbt Slgunictil, Ills licen mnD'fed. 
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Mawbcy's story is fnlse-"- .X^^^nrcdly ti«J not 

^ far to find »rapW P^of thiit a member of tlic 
House of Commons may commit a very ^ross tiror. 
i\ow mark, eay in the langiinipj of Mr. Croter. 
The fact is, that Johnson took his Mastejs de^ m 
1754+, and Im Doctor's degree m 17764 In tJic 
spring of 17765, 

this visit a conversation respecting the v^-orks of Home 
and Maepherson might liave taken place, and, in all 
probability, did take place. The only real objection 
to the story Mr. Croker bus missed. BosweU smtea, 
nnparently on the best authority, that na early at 
hast as tbc year 1763, Johnson, in convolution with 
lUivir, used the same expressions re«i>ecting Ossian, 
which Sir Joseph represents him as having used re- 
apecting Douglas. II Sir Joseph, or Garnck. con^ 
founded, we suspect, the two stories, lint their error 
is venialt compared with that of Croker. 

We will not multiply instances of tliis scandalous 
inaccuracy. It is clear that a writer who, even ivbc;n 
warned by the text on which he is commenting, tails 
into such mistakes as tliese. is entitled to no conti- 
dcnce whatever. Mr. Croker has committed an error 
of five years with respect to the publication of Ooia- 
smith’s novel, an error of twelve years with 
to the publication of port of Gibbons Hiatorj, 
error of twenty one years ivitli respect to an event 
in Johnson's life so important as tlie taking ol me 
doctoral degree. Two of these three eirom^ he has 
committed, while ostentatioasly displaying Ins o ^ 
accuracy, and correcting wlmt he represents ns the 
loose assertions of others. How can his reialers take 
on trust Ida statements concerning tlie birtUa, mii^ 
riaims, divorces, and deaths of a crowd of pedplt^ 
wh^ names are scarcely known to this generation . 

• V. nip. t l.sfis. 111.205. 
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It ia not likely that a person who ia ignorant ot 
what almost every bi>dy knows can know that of 
which almost every Wy ia ignorant. o (lid not 
open this hook with any wish to find blemlsiies in it. 
We have made no curious researches, Tlie work 
itself, and a very common knowledge of literary and 
political history, have enahled us to detect the mis¬ 
takes which vre have pointed out, and many other 
iiiistakes of the same kind. V(e must soy, and wo 
siiy it with regret, that we do not consider the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. CrwkcT, unsiipiiortcd by otlier evidence, as 
sufficient to juatity any ivriter who may foUow him 
in relating a single anecdote or in assigning a date to 


a single event. , 

Mr, Cioker shoivs almost ns much ignonmca ana 
hn'dlessness in his criticisms ns in his statements con¬ 
cerning facts. Dr. Johnson said, very reasonably as 
it apiwars to us, that some of the aatires of Juvenal 
are too giros for imitation. Mr. Crokcr, who, hy the 
^vay, is angty with Johnson tor defending Pnors 
talcs against the charge of indecency, resents this 
aspersion on Juvenal, and indeed refuses to ImjUcvo 
that the doctor cam have and any thing so absurd. 
“ He probably said —some jmssujcs of tlicra —tor 
there arc none of Juvenal’s satires to which the same 
ohjeetion may be made as to one of Homces, that 
ii is altofiethir gross and licentious." 

Crokcr can never Imve read the second and nmth 

of Juvenfll. ^ ^ r 

Indeed the decisions of this editor on pomta of 
Classical learning, though pronouncetl iu a very mitho- 
ritativc tone, arc generally such that, if a schoolboy 
under our care were to utter them, our soul assuredly 
should not spare for his crying. It is no disgrace 
to a gentleman who lias been engaged during n^r 
thirtv years in poriticid life that he has foigottcn his 
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r»re(-k and Latin. But lie beooiiics Justly ritUculoiis 
ifj vrhew no longer iiLle to construe ii pUiui ftcnrence, 
he afTccts to sJt in judgment on tlie most delicsite 
cjuestions of style iind metre. From one iJuradcr^ a 
blunder whicb no good seholnr would have mado^ 
Croktr wns saved^ as he bfonns tiSp by Sir liobert 
l*cel, wlio fjuoted a pissage exactly in |ioint fi'oni 
Horace* Wo heartily wisli that Sir Ilobcrt^ whoso 
ehib^sieal attuiiunents are well known, hsul been more 
fre(j[Ucntly consulted. Unhapfnly Ire was itot iilwivys 
ut his frioiid^B dhow; and wo have therefore a rich 
abvmdfince of the strangest errors. Boswell has pro¬ 
se rve^l a poor epigram by Johnson^ inscHbed Ad 
Lauram p^lI^tu^am.^' Mr. Croker censures the ]wet 
for applying the word puella to a lady in Laura's 
situation^ and for talking of the lieaiity of Lucina» 
“ Lucina,** lie says, was never fikined for her 
beauty.’'^ • If Sir Robert Peel had seen this note, he 
probably would have agsiin refuted Mr. Croker^s cri¬ 
ticisms by an appeal to Horace* In the secular ode, 
Lucina ia uaed as one of the names of Dianaj and the 
beauty of Diana U estoUed by all tlje most orthodox 
doctors of the ancient tnythologj", from Horner in his 
Odj^ssey, to Claudian in his Rai^e of Proserpine* In 
another odcj Horace describes Diana ns the goddess 
who assists the lal>orante 5 utero pudlas*” But we 
are nshamcxl to detain our readers mtb lids fourth- 
form learning, 

Boswell found, in his tour to the IlehrideH, an in¬ 
scription written by a Scotch minister* It runs thus: 
“ Joannes Jlatdeod, &c*, genlis sure PhilarchuSj &Cp, 
Florro JIacdonalJ mutrimoriioli vhiculo earijugutus 
ttim?m bane Beganodunensem promvorum hubita* 
culiim longe wttjstisslmum, din pcnitiis Libefactatmn, 

nil no mroe vulgaris mix:lxxsv"I. iiLstauravit/'_The 

ininister/'' S!l 3 ^s Mr. Croker, “ seems to have been no 
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contempt ibk LiitiliJftt, Is not Piiilardiiis^ a r^ry 
!i:i|ipy tGFin to expres^a the patemul and liiiiflly au¬ 
thority of the head of a clan • The conii>osition of 
this c:niiiietit LalinUtT short as it is, conuiins seveml 
wonJs that are just as much Coptic as Latin, to saj' 
jiotliing^ of the incorrect stnicture of the sentence. 
The word Philarchus, even if it were a happy term 
expressing a patcrncil and kindly amhorityj would 
prove nothing for the ministers Latin^ whatever it 
might prove for his Greek. But it is clear tlint the 
word Philarchns meui^s, not a man who rules by love, 
hut a man who loves rule- The Attic writers of the 
best age usse the word in the sense which 

we assign to it. Would Jlr. Cmker translate 

a man who ae^juires wisdom by means of lovi\ 
or a man who makes inonej by means of 

love f III fact, it requires no Bentley or CiiaaulK>n to 
perceive, that Pliilarchus is merely a false &i>eUingfor 
PJiylurclins, the chief of a tribe* 

Mr. Croker luia favoured us with some Creek of Lis 
own. At the altar,says Ur. Johnson, I rocoiu- 
mended my 5 These letters/^ says the editor, 

(which Dr. Strahan seemB not to hiiVQ uiKlenstootl) 
probably mean kfiiAw, departed John¬ 

son was not a first-rate Greek scholar; but he knew 
more Greek than most boys when they leave school; 
and no schoolboy could venture to use the word 
in the sense whicli Mr, Croker ascribes to it mthout 
imminent danger of a flogging. 

Sir. Croker Las also given us a sfiecimen of liia skill 
* in 4J8. 

f IV. £|i|. AttrtlVpt nrvi mnitH to tlndlCdlif thif luluDfift fiy 

IF ^rtpiuljr corrupt the KuTipadcfi t 

mi avTiami' yoraw^^ 
riirvtr ri 

Tbc tme leiiUngj am etctj ichflUi Uj rtn'wp frarf Jrwr 

fiiem ImlcCtl wiihoCl thii ctEHtidilijon it KehiIiI not he e*&iy 

to COfiffKruc ilu* vfTorJB, creU if COuU bcAT tbfr £QcJnaitJ whii:h 

Mr, Croker ■ixigni it* 
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in tmnsliiting Livtin. Jolinson iv'rotc a iiott' in wlili-U 
}ie consulttd liis friend, Dr. I.nwrcnoe, on the pro¬ 
priety of losiiij^ Sonic lilcKjd, The note contains these 
word 3 :^ “ Si per tc Ucot, jinpomtnr nuncio lioldo 
riiiu ad TOP deducerc." Johnson should mther liove 
written “ im|iOTatnin cat.'* liut the mcnning of tho 
words is perfectly clcfir. “ If yon say yes, the to. s- 
atmgor has orders to bring Holder to me*” Mr. Crolter 
translates the words as follows: “If you consent, 
pniy tell tho ijaeBsengcr to bring Holder to me,"* If 
Mr, Croher is resolv-pd to write on points of classical 
learning, we would advise him to begin by giving an 
hour every morning to our old friend Conlcrina. 

Indeed wc cannot open tiny volume of this work in 
any place, and turn it over for two miniitCG in any 
direction, without lighting on a blunder, Johnson, 
in Ins Life of Tickell, stated that the poem entitletl 
The Royal Progress, a'Inch appears in the last voluine 
of the Siiectator, was written on the accession of 
Gcoige I- The word “ arrlvar’ was aftcnvanls sub¬ 
stituted for “ acceasion.''' “ The reader will observe,” 
siiys ^Ir, CrokcT, “ that the Whig term accessx&rtj 
which might imply legal:t}', was altered into a state¬ 
ment of the simple fact of King George’s arrival ”f 
Now Johnson, tlunxgh a bigoted Tory, was not (jtiite 
such a fool as Mr. CrokcP' here represents him to be. 
In the Life of GmtiviUe, Lord Lansdowne, which stands 
a vety few pages from the Life of Tickcll, mention ia 
made of the aecession of Anne, and of the accesflion 
of Gcoigc 1. The word arrival was used in the Life of 
Tickcll for the simplest of uU reasons. It was used be¬ 
cause the subject of the poem called The Royal I’rogrcsa 
was the arrival of the king, and not his accession, 
which took place near two months before Ids arrival. 

The editor’s linint of peispicacity is indeed very 
amusing. He is perpetually telling ns that he cannot 
• V. 17, tiv. w*. 
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iniilerstaiiti aoiuethhtg in the tt^xt whiuli nA plain 
iis ItingUiige can make iL Mnttairii;/' said John- 
sHnit Latin verses from time to time, and 

pTiblisfied a set in }ns old age, ivhicli iie called 
in which he shows so little learning or taste in writing, 
ns til niuke Carteret a dactyl."* IIeren|iort we hnve 
tliis note ; “ The editor does not iinilerstnnd this o!>- 
jeetion, nor the following observation." The follow* 
ing obacrvalioii, which Jlr. Croker cannot undenstiiml, 
is simply this; “ In matters of genealogy " says John¬ 
son, “ it 13 necessary to give the bare name3 as tlicy 
are. But in poetify and in prose of any elegimce in 
the ^vTiting, they require to have inflection gi’^TU to 
thcinJ' If Mr. Crokor had told Johnson that tliis 
was unint€*Uigibles the doctor would prolxibly liavc 
replied, as he replied on another occasion, I hEivo 
found you a reason, sir; I nm not bound to find you 
an understanding*" Every body who know's any thing 
of Latinity knows that, in genealogical tables, Joannes 
Ilam do Carteret, or Vicc-comes de Carteret, may be 
tolcuitod, but that in compt^sitmns which pretend to 
ekgance, CarteretuSj or some other form wdiich admits 
of inflection, ought to be used. 

All our readers have doubtless seen the two dis* 
tichs of Sir William Jones, respecting the divMon of 
the time of a hiATycr* One of the distichs h tmns^ 
lilted from some old Latin lines j the other b original. 
The fi^rmcr raus thus: 

** Sis hoiirii to ileep, to InwV griiYO atady eti, 

Four itpeud in pmyer, the re&t cm nature 

“ Rtither,” says Sir William Jonc3, 

Six hotirs to law, to soolliiag Blunibcrs seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven," 

The second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. 
Sir William," eap he, has shortened his day to 
• IV* SSJS. 
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twentj-threc liourai and tlic genonil ad\rice of *■ all to 
htuven/ dciittojs the peetilhu* uppropriation of a Ciif- 
tain [period lo religious cxcrckes.''* Now^ we did 
not tliink that it in huTtian dulness to mi^ifl the 
meaning of the Unea so completely. Sir M'illiuiu 
tributea twenty^hrec hours among various employ- 
menta* One hour k tints left for derot ion* Tlio 
reader expects that the verse ’ll ill end with atid om? 
to heaven.** The t^diole jjoint of the lines consists hi 
the unexpected substitution of “ all**^ for “ one.*^ The 
conceit ia wpctched enough; but it is perfectly Lnkl- 
ligihlcj and never, we will venture to say, perplexed 
maiij woman, or cliUd before. 

Poor Tam Davies, after failing in busitiesSj tried to 
live by hh pen. Johnson called him an author 
generated by the corruption of a bookseller.** This 
ia a very obviousj and even a commonplace allusion to 
the fiimoiLis dognmi of the old physiologisfs* Dry don 
made a similar aUuaion to that dogma before Johnaon 
was born. Jfr* Croker, however, ia unable to undyr^ 
stand what the doctor meant* “ The expression,'* he 
Riiya, seems not quite clear.** And lie proceeds to 
talk about the generation of insects, about buratiug 
into gaudier life, and ITeaven knows what.t 

There is a still stranger instance of the editor^’^ 
talent for finding out dilficulty in what is jierfeetly 
plidn* “ Xo man/* said Johnaon, can now be made 
a bishop for his leaming and piety*” From this tw? 
juut observation/* says Bt^swell, there are some emi¬ 
nent exceptions*** Mr* Creker is puzzled by BoswcUk 
very natural and ahnple language. That a genenil 
obsicn^ation should be proiiounced toojmf, by the very 
persoii who otiinit^ that it is not universally just^ is 
not a little odd,” X 

A very Lirge pnoportion of the two tlicnsjind fii'C 
hundred notes which flie editor of having 
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odcktl to those of Boswell and cor3sSsl:s of the 

flattest and poorest reflections^ n?i!ect3ons such as the 
least intelligent reader h quite competent to moke for 
Inmself, and such as no intelligent reader would think 
It worth while to utter aloud. They remind ub of 
nothing so much as of those jirofound and interesting 
annotations which are penciled by ^mpstresses and 
apothecaries' boys on the dog-eared margins of novels 
borrowed from circulating libraries j ** How beauti¬ 
ful F' Cursed prosy! 1 don't like Sir Reginald 
Malcolm at all." ** 1 tlijjik Pelham is a snd dandy/* 
Mr. Crnker is perpetually stopping us in our progresa 
through the most deliglit ful narrative in the language, 
to observe that really Dr. Johnson was very nidc, 
that lie talked more for victory than for truth, that 
his taste for port wine with eapillairc in it was very 
widj that Boswell was impertinent, that it was foolish 
ill Mi-s. Throle to many the music-master; and so 
forth. 

\V€i cannot speak more favourably of the manner in 
which the notes are written than of the matter of 
which they consist. We find in every page words 
used in mong senses, and constructions which riolate 
the plainest rules of grain mar* ’tt’C liavc the vul¬ 

garism of “ mutual friend," for comtnon friend." 
Wc liave fallacy" used as syuonymous with “ false¬ 
hood." We have many such inextricable labjTintha 
of pr<>noun 3 as that which follows : Loid Ersidne 
WTis fond of tins ancotlote; he told it to the editor 
the first time that hu had the honour of being in hh 
eoiiipan 3 '.*^ Lastlj', we have a plentiful supply of sen¬ 
tences resembling those which we aubjotn* Mark- 
land, whoy with Jortin and Thirlb^', Johnson calls 
three contemporariva of great eminence."* \Var- 
burton himself did not feel, as Mfp liosw'eU w'as dis¬ 
posed to think he did, kindly or gratefully" fjf John- 
• IV. .177. 
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“ It Wfis him tlmt Horace Walpole calleO n 
tiiaii wjio never made a bad figure but as an antlior^^^f 
One or two of thorn solecisms slioiikl perhap be attri¬ 
buted to tile printer^ who has certainly done bis best 
to fill lioth the text and the notes with all sorts of 
blimdora. In truth, he and the editor have lietwecn 
theni tuade the book so bad, that we do not well see 
how it could have been worse* 

M^lc^ we turn from the ooimnentaTy of Jfr. Croker 
to the work of our old friend IjosavcH, we find it not 
only worse printed than in any other edition ividi 
whieli we are acquainted^ hut mangled in the most 
wanton manner- Aluch that Boswell inserted in his 
narrative is, witlioutthe shadow of a reasoiij degraded 
to the apfiendix. The ctiitor has also tuken upii 
himself to alter or omit paissages which he considers 
as mdecorous* This prudery is quite unintelligible 
to us. There is nothing immoral in Boswelfs txwhp 
nothing whieh tend^ to inflame the paasioiiSp He 
sometimes uses plain woi^tls. But if this he a taint 
which requires c-vpurgBtion, it would be desirable fo 
Ix'gin by expurgating the morning nnd evening les¬ 
sons* The delicate office which ]Hi\ Croker has under¬ 
taken he has performed in the most capricious man¬ 
ner* One strongj old-fashioned^ Ungiish word, familiar 
to all who read their Biblea, is clmnged for a softer 
itynonyiuc in some pasegee, arnl siilfeml to stand 
unaltered in others* In one place a faint alluBion 
made by flobiiBon to an indelicate subject, an allusion 
so faint thati till Mr* Croker's note pinted it out to 
us, we had never noticed it, and of which we are 
quite sure that, the meaning would never be discovered 
by any of those for whose sake books are expurgated, 
is altogether omitted^ In another place, a coarse and 
stupid jest of Dr. Taylor on the same aubject^, ex¬ 
pressed in the broadest language, almost the only 
• IV. 415* t 
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passflgc, tis far as Hie remember, iji all Bos^reU's boot, 
wbkl] \TC sbould have been inclined to leave out, ia 
sufferctl to reiimin. 

We complain, however, much more of the additions 
than of the omissiofiB. We have half of Mrs. Thrale’s 
hook, flcraps of ifr. Tyera, scraps iDf Mr. llurpliy, 
Bcraps of Mr. Cradoct, long prosiiigs of Sir Jolin 
Ifawkina, and connecting ohscrvutioiia by Mr. Crofcer 
himself, inserted into the midst of Boswell’s text. To 
this practice we most decidedly object. An editor 
might as well publish Thucydides aitii extracts from 
Diodorus interspersed, or incorporate the Lives of 
Suetonius wntli the History' and Aiiiiak of Tacitus. 
Mr. Crokcr tells us, indeed that he lias done only 
what Boswell wished to do, and was prevented from 
doing by the law of cotlyright. doubt tliis 

greatly. Boswell bus etudioiisiy abstaiued from avail¬ 
ing himself of the information given b}’ bis rivals, 
on many occasions on which lie might haw cited 
them without subjecting iiiinself to the charge of 
pirnej’. Mr. Crokcr bus himself, on one occasion, re¬ 
marked very justly that Boswell was unwiUing to 
owe any ohligntton to Hawkins. But, bo this as it 
may, if Boswell had quoted from Sir John and from 
Mrs. Thmle, he would have been guided by his omi 
taste and judgment in selecting his quotations. On 
wiiat Boswell quoted he would have cominciiteil witli 
perfect firccdom; and tlic borrowed passages, so se¬ 
lected, and acoompiinied by such comments, would 
have become original, ’fhey would have dove-tailed 
into the work. No hitch, no ciesse, would have been 
discernible. The whole would appear one and indi¬ 
visible, 

Ul Iff VC icvctO* 

KSifKUt junclyn 

This is tiot the esse with Mr. Croker^fl inseitions^ 
They ure not chosen as Boswell would liftve chosen 
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them. They ire not introduced as ttoawcU 'would 
have introduced them. They differ from the quota¬ 
tions scattered through the original Life of Johnson, 
ns a \ritliered bough stuck in the ground differs from 
A tree skilfully transplniited with all its life alxiut it. 

Not only do these tuiccdotes disfigure Bcsivell’s 
book j they a’re themselves disfigured by being in¬ 
serted in his boot. The chnrm of Mrs. Thrule’s little 
volume is utterly destroyed. The feminine quickne.s.H 
of observation, the feminine softnesa of heart, the col¬ 
loquial incorrectness and vivacity of style, the little 
nmufling airs of a half-learned lady, the delightful 
gamility, the “dear Doctor Johnson," the “it 
M oonucnl,” all disappciir in Mr. Crokcr’s quotations. 
The lady ceases to speak in the first prson; and her 
anecdotes, in the process of transfusion, become oa 
flat as Champagne in decanters, or Herodotus in lieloc’s 
version. Sir John Hawkins, it is true, loses nothing; 
and for the best of reasons. Sir John had notlung to 
lose. 

The conrsc which Mr, Crokcr ought to have taken 
is quite clear. Ho should have reprinted Boswell’s 
narnitivc precisely as Boswell wrote it; and in the 
notes or the appendix he should have placed any anec¬ 
dotes wliich he might have thought it advisiiblc to 
quote from other writers, Tliia ’\^'ould have been a 
much more convenient course for the reader, who has 
no’w constantly to keep his eye on the margiti in order 
to see whether he la perusing Boswell, Mrs, Thralc, 
Muiqihy, Hawkins, Tyera, Cradock, or Mr. Croker. 
We greatly donbt whether even the Tour to the He¬ 
brides ought to have been insertesd in the midst of the 
Life. There U one marked distinction between the 
two works. Most of the Tour was seen by Johnson 
in manuscript. It doea not appear thut he ever saw 
any part of the Life, 

M'c love, we own, to read the great productions 
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of t}jo human mind they were written. We Imve 
tbh fettling eeeii about scientifie trentbies; though 
hsiow that tliG gcWnces are always in ti state of pro¬ 
gression^ and that the alterations made by a modem 
editor in an old book on any bnmeh of natural or 
]K]HtEail [ihilosophy lire likdy to be improvements. 
S^ane errors have been detected by writers of ibis 
gencretion in th^i speeulations of Adam Smith. A 
abort cut lias been made to much knowledge at wbicli 
Sir Jsa4;ic Newton arrived tbreugh arduous and eir* 
eui tons putba. Yet we still look mtiIi jH^culiar vene- 
jiitlon on the Wealth of Nations and on the Principia, 
ami siiould regret to ece either of tliosse great works 
garbled even by the ablest bands. But in works 
wlileh owe much of their interest to the character 
and ritimtion of tlie writers the nisiw; is iidinittly 
stremger. WJmt man of taste and feeling can en¬ 
dure imnnoiiies^ abridgments^ expnrga^d 

editions ? ^\lio ever reads a stage^opy of a play 
wiien he can procure the ori^nal ? Who ever cut 
open Mrs. Siddeus^s Milton ? Who ever got through 
ten [mges of Mr* Gilpin's treuslation of John Bunyan'a 
Pilgriin into niotkrn English? Who would lose, in 
the confusion of a Diatessaren^ the |jeeiiliar charm 
wliich belongs to the narrative of the discijJe whom 
Jcftus loved ? The feeling of a reader who has become 
intimate with any great original work is that which 
Adam ex[>rossed towards bis bride: 

" Should GcmI cmW iwrtbinf Ett, mitl 
jlrwthrr rib tSbrdf Jet Iom of itw* 

Would. ncTcr fpofit niy bcari." 

No sulsstitute, however exquisitely formed, will till the 
void left by the origiiiah Tiic second beauty may be 
crjiud or siqierior to the firs^t; but it is not she. 

Tbc reasons whieb Mr. Crokor has given for incor- 
[lomfing i^assages from Sir John Unwkiic^ umi ill's. 
Thrale with the nsirnitive of Boswell would Anitdicatc 
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th© adulti^ration of half the classical work^i in the 
language. If Pepyg'e Dkry and 31 ra. Hutcliineonk 
Memoirs hnd been publiiilied a hionlred years ago, no 
humati being can doubt that Mr. Munie would iiave 
made great use of tlioee books In his History of Etig* 
kind. But would itj on that account^ be judicious in 
a writer of our times to publish an edition of Huine^s 
History of Englmidj in which large extracts from 
Pepys and Mrs. Hutchinson should be incorporated 
with the original text ? Surely not. Hume^s histo^, 
be its faults what they may, is now one great entire 
worky the production of one Tigorous mind^ working 
on such materials os were irithin its readi^ Additions 
made by another band may supply a purtieular defi¬ 
cient^, but would grievously injure the general effect. 
With Boswellk book the case is stronger* There is 
scarcely, in the whole compass of literature, a book 
which bears inteqKplation so id. We know no pro¬ 
duction of the Imman mind which has so much of 
what may be colled the race, so much of the pecuhar 
flavour of the soil from winch it sprang. The work 
could never have been written if the writer had not 
been precisely what he was. His character is dis¬ 
played in every pag&t and this display of cliaracter 
gives a debglitful mterest to many passages which 
have no other interest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very 
gre 4 \t work. Homer is not more decidedly the first 
of heroic poets, Shakspeare is not moro decidedly ^ho 
first of dramatists, Demosthodes is not more decidedly 
tlie first of orators, than Boswdl is the first of bio¬ 
graphers. lie has no second. He has distaucetl all 
his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. Edipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

We arc not sure tliat there is in the whole lustory 
of the human intellect bo strange a pliscnomenoii its 
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tbis book, ilany of the g^eate^t mm that ever lived 
have written hiography. Jiotswell waa one of the 
snuiJleat men timt ever II ved^ and he liaa beaten thern 
all. He was, if we are to give any credit to his own 
aeconnt or to the united teatimony of all who knew 
liim, a tiiati of the meanest and feeblest intclIccU 
Jotiiiaon described him as a fellow wiio had missed 
lih only chance of Jmmortulity by not having been 
ali ve when the Dun clad n as wrattein Beauderk used 
bia imine as a proverbial expression for a bore. He 
was the laughing-stock of the whole of that briHiant 
society wliidi has owed to Liiu the greater part of Its 
fume. He was always laying himself at the feet of 
some ctiuiient man^ and begging to be ^pit upon and 
trampled u|Km* He was always earning some ridi¬ 
culous nick ti ante, and then biudlng it as a crown 
unto hbii/’' not merely in tnetapLor, but literally^ 
lie exhibited himself, at the Shekspare Jubilee, to 
all the crowd which filled StratfordH5K*Avon, with a 
placartl round his hat bearing the inscription of 
Corsica Boswell, lit his Tour, he proclaimed to all 
the world tliat at Edinburgh he was knowti by the 
appcUatioii of PaoU Boswell. Servile and Iniper- 
tiiient, shallow and pedantic^ a bigot and a sot, bloated 
with family pride, and eternally blustering iibout the 
dignity of a born geutlemim, yet stOKJpiiig to bo a tale- 
bearer, au caveadroppor, a common butt in the tuverns 
of London, so curious to know c^^ry body who was 
talked about, that, Tory and high Chiiixdunan os he 
was, he zmuiceuvred, wc liave been tuld, for an intro¬ 
duction to Tom Paine, so vain of tile most childish 
distinetions, that when he had been to court, he drove 
to the office where his book was printing without 
changing hia clothes, and summoned all the printer's 
devils to admire his new ruffles and sword; such was 
thIB matt, and such lie was content and proud to 
be. Every thing which tuiother man woidd latvc 
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hiddenj every tlimg the jmbUcation of which wouIJ 
have made another mmi hattg himself, wag matter of 
guy and clainorous exultiitloii to bis weak and dls- 
eiisctl tnind. ’What silly things he said, what bitter 
retorts lie provoked, how at one place he was troubled 
with evil presentiments which came to nothlngT how 
at another on waking from a dmtiken doze, he 
read the prayerlxiok and took a hair of the dog tliat 
had bitten Vdm, how lie went to see men hanged and 
came away maudUn, how he added five hundred 
pounds to the fortune of one of Ins babies because 
she was not seared at Johnson's ugly face, how he 
was frightened out of his wits ut &ea, and how the 
sailors quieted liirii as they would liavc quieted a child, 
how tipsy he was at Lady Cork's one evening and 
how much his merriment annoyed the ladies, how 
impertinent he was to the Duches* of Argyle and 
mth what stately contempt she put down his imper¬ 
tinence, how Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at 
hjs impudent obtruslvencss, how his father and the 
very vnft of hia bosom laughed and fretted at his 
fooleries j all these things he proclaimed to all the 
world, ns if they had l:iceii subjects for pride and 
ostentatious rejoicing. All the caprices of his temper, 
all the illusions of his TOnity, aU his hypochondriac 
whimsies, ail his castles in the air, he displayed with a 
cool sclLcompIacency, a perfect unconsciousness that 
he was making a fool of himself, to which it is impos¬ 
sible to find a parallel in the whole history of man¬ 
kinds He has used many people ill; but usaurcdly 
he has used nobody so ill as Jiimself. 

That such a man should have WTitten one of the 
best books in the world b strange enough* But this 
b not aU. Many persons who have oondneted theux- 
eelves foolbhly in active life, and whose conversatioii 
has indicated no superior powers of mind, have left 
113 valuable worfcs^ Goldsmith was very justly do- 
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acribctl by ono of bU contomporarks as au inspired 
itlloL, and by another os a being 

'* Who WTDle lilt »n *n:g*l, ami tJk«l like poor PoU.'’ 

La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton. Ilbt 
blundcra would not come in amiss among the stories of 
Itierocks. But these men attained literary eminence 
in spite of their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by 
reason of his weaknesses. If he had not l«cn a great 
fool, be would never have been a great writer, Witb^ 
out all the qualities wlikli made liiin the jest and the 
torment of those among whom he lived, without tlic 
officiousness, tlie Inquisitiveness, the cOionteiy, the 
toiid-eating, the insensibility to all reproof, he never 
could have produced so esceUent a book, lie was ii 
slave, proud of his servitude, a Fiml Pty, convinced 
that his own curiosity and garrulity were virtues, an 
unsafe companion who never scrupled to repay the 
most liberal hospitoUty by tlie basest violation of cou- 
fidenee, a man without delicacy, without shame, with¬ 
out sense enough to know when bo was hurting the 
feelings of others or when he was expt^ng himself 
to derision; nnd because be was all this, he has, in 
on important dejiartment of literature, immeasurably 
surpassed such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, fieri, 
and hia oivn idol Johnson. 

Of the telcnts which ordinarily raise men to emi¬ 
nence as writers, BosivcU bad absolutely none. Tlierc 
is not in all his books a single remark of his own on 
literature, politics, religion, or society, which is not 
cither commonplace or absuni. His dissertations on 
hercditaiy’ gentility, <in the skve^trade, and on the 
entailiug of lauded estates, may serve aa csampl^. 
To say tlmt these passages arc sophistical would he 
to pay them an extravagant oomphment* They have 
HO pretence to argiimenti or even to meiuiijig. He 
biva rejKjrteti innuinentblc observations made by \uui* 
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self in tlie course of conversutiou. Of those obscrva* 
tious wc do not remember one wliidi is above the 
intellectual capacity of a Ixiy of fifteen. He Las 
printed many of his own letters, and in those letters 
he is always ranting or ta'iiddllng. Logic, eloquence, 
a'it, taste, all those things which arc generally con* 
side red as making a book valuable, were utterly 
ivantiug to him. He Lad, mdeed, a quick observa¬ 
tion and a rctenrive memory. These qualities, if he 
had been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely 
of themselves have sufficed to moke him conspicuous; 
hut, because he was a dunce, a parnsltio, and a cox- 
cond>, they have made him iminortah 

Those parts of his book which, considered abstmet- 
edly, lire most utterly worthless, are delightful when 
we read them as ilhistratioiiB of the character of the 
writer. Bad in themselves, tiiey arc good drama¬ 
tically, like the nonsense of Justice Shallow, the 
elipp^ English of Dr. Caius, or the misplaced con- 
sonuuts of Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell is the 
most candid. Other men wlio have pretended to lay 
open their own hearts, Rousseau, for example, and 
Lord Byron, have evidently written with a constant 
view to effect, and are to he then most distrusted 
when tliey seem to be most sincere. There is scarcely 
any man who would not rather accuse himself of 
great crimes and of dark and tempestuous passions 
than proclaim aU his little vanities and wild liincics. 
it Would be easier to find a person who would avow 
actions like those of Ciesar Borgia or Danton, than 
one who would publish a daydream like those of 
Alnoachar aud Malvolio. Those weaknesses wliich 
most men keep covered up in the most secret places 
of the mind, not to he disedosed to the eye of friend¬ 
ship or of love, wen; precisely the weaknesses which 
Ikswell paraded bofure all tlic world. He was iier- 
feetly fnmk, because the iveokncss of his tinder* 
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Standing and the tumult of Ida spirits prevented Jilin 
ft^m knowing when he made himself ri^culous. Ilia 
book resembles nothing so much as the conversation 
of the inmates of the Palace of Truth. 

tils fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, 
be lasting; but it is fame of a peculiar bind, and 
indeed marvellously resembles iiiEimy, We remember 
no other case in which the world has tnude so great 
a distinction between a hook and its author. In ge¬ 
neral, the book and the author are considered as one. 
To admire the hook is to admire the author. Tlie 
case of Boswell is an escejition, Td-c think tlie only 
exception, to this rule. His work is unirersally 
allowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently ori¬ 
ginal : yet it has brought him nothing hut contempt. 
All the world reads it: all the world delights in it: 
yet we do not remember ever to have rood or ever to 
have heard any expression of rcajiect and admiration 
for the man to whom owe so much instruction 
ojid amusoTuent. While edition after edition of hjs 
book w*a3 coming forth, his son, as Mr. Croker tidls 
US, was ashamed of it, and hated to hear it motioned. 
'I'his feeling was natural and reasonable. Sir Alex¬ 
ander saw that, in pro^iortion to the celebrity of the 
work, was the degradation of the author. The ver) 
editore of this unfortunate gcntli^an’s books Imve 
forgotten their allegiance, and, like those 1 uritan 
casuists who toot anus by the authority of the fang 
against his person, have attacked the writer whde 
doing homage to the writings. 3Ir. Croker, for ex¬ 
ample, has puhlished two thousand Hve hundred notes 
on the life of Johnson, and yet scarcely ever mentions 
the biographer whose performance he has taken sudi 
jioins to illustrate without some expression of con¬ 
tempt. 

An ill-natured man Boswell certainly was not, 1 et 
the malignity of the most uudigtiant satirist could 
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scarcely cut dec[iC!r tlmn hia thoughtlcBs loquacity^ 
Il3i\diig no sensifaility to derision and eon* 

tempt, lie took it for granted tliat ull otliers wcix^ 
eqmdly callous. He wus not ni^hamed to exhibit him¬ 
self to the whole world as a coinmon spy^ a eommou 
tattler, a humble eompanion without the excuse of 
po^Trty, and to tell a hundred stories of his own 
pertneas and folly, and of the insults vvliicli iiia pert- 
iiesa and folly brought upn iiiuu It waa natural 
tlmt he should show little discretion in cases in which 
the leeliriga or the lionour of others might be eon- 
cemed. No man, surely, ever publislied such storks 
respecting jicrsons whom he professed to love and 
re^TrCi He would mfullibly liave made liis hero as 
contemptible as he has made hinnk.4fp had not Ills hero 
really possessJ some moral and intellectual quidities 
of a very high order. The best proof that Johnson 
was really an extraordinary man is that Ins character, 
instead of being degraded, has, on the whole, been 
decidedly raised by a work in wluch all his vices and 
weaknesses arc exfiosed more nnsparingly than they 
ever were exposed by Churchiill or by Keuritk. 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fubicss of his 
fame and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is 
better known to us tliun any otlier man in history. 
Every thing about him, Ilia coat, his wig, bis figure, 
his face, hi a scrofula, his St. A^itus'^s dance, his rolling 
walk, hla blinking eye, the outward i^igps which too 
clearly marketl his approbation of Im diimcr, ills lU- 
sutiabie appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie w it ii plums, 
hiS inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of touch¬ 
ing tlie posts aa he ivalkcd, bis mysterious j>ractice of 
treasuring up scrajjs of orange-peel, liis uiorning 
slumbers, hb midnight disputations, his contortions, 
his mutteriiigs, his grnntiiigs^, bis pufiinga, his vigor¬ 
ous, acute, and reatly elo(]nence, lib sarcustie wit, hb 
Vehemence, his insolence, his fits of teui{K?stuous rage, 
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his quter inmates, old Mr^ Lcvttt and blind .Mrs. 
Williams, the cat llodgc und the negro Fmnkp nil are 
as familiar to us as the objects by \vhich we have been 
surrounded from childhood, llutwehavc no minute 
information resi>ecting those years of Johnson's life 
during which his chanicter and his laanncrs became 
immutably fixed. We know him, not as he was 
knoTivn to the men of his own gcnenition, hut as he 
was known to men wliose tather he might have been. 
That cclelimtcd club of which he was the most dis¬ 
tinguished member contained few persons who could 
remember a time when his fame was not fully esta- 
btished and his hobits completely formed. He had 
made himself a name in literature while Reynolds and 
the Wartons were still boys. He was about t^rcnty 
years older tban Burke^ Goldsinitli, and Gerard Ha¬ 
milton, about tliirty years older than Giblxm, Bt^au- 
clerk, and Langton, and about forty yeara older 
t liaii liflrd Stowellf Sir Williaiii Jones, and M indhain+ 
Bosiiell and ^Ira. Thmle, the two writers from whom 
we derive most of our knowletlge rGspecting him, 
never saw him till long after he was fifty j^ears old, 
till most of his great works had become classical, and 
till the pension bestowed on him by the Crown had 
placed him above poverty^ Of those eminent men 
who were bis most intimate asBociates towards the 
close of his life, the only one, as far as we rcmemlier, 
who knew him during the first ten or twElve years of 
hi^ residence in the capital, was David Garrick t and 
it does not appear that^ during those years, David 
Garrick saw much of his fcllow^toitvTisinan- 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time 
’when the condition of a man of letters was most 
miserable and degraded^ It was a dark night between 
two sunny days. The age of jxitronagc had passed 
away. The age of gencml curiosity anil intelligence 
had not arrived* The nuinl>er of reiuiers is at prese^nt 
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so great tlint a popular author moj subsist in coinfon 
and opulence on the profits of hig works. In the 
reigns of IViiliiim llie Third, of Anne, and of George 
the First, even auch uien as CongrEA-e and Addison 
would scarcely have licjcti able to live bke gentlenuii 
by the mere s^e of tlieir writings, liut the deficiency 
of the iiaturnl demand for literature ivag, at the l'Iosc 
of the .seventeenth and nt the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuiy, more than made up by artificinl 
encouragement, by a vnst system of bounties and 
premiums. There was, perhaps, never n time at which 
the rewards of literary merit were so splendid, at 
which men who could write well found such easy ad* 
mittance into the moat distinguished society, and to 
the Iilghest honours of the state. The chiefs of both 
the great parties Into which the kingdom was dividtai 
patronised li terature with emulous muuificcnee. Con¬ 
greve, when he hud scarcely attained his majority, wos 
rew'urded for his first comedy ivlth places which made 
him independent for life. Snuth, though his ilippoly- 
tus and I’hffidra failed, would linve been consoled with 
three hundred a year but for liis oum folly. Rowe ii-as 
not only Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor of the 
customs in the port of LoiuloUi clerk of the council 
to the Pnnce of Wales, and secretary of the Presenta¬ 
tions to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes wos secretary 
to the Commissions of the Peace. Ambrose rhili|w 
WBs judge of the IVerogative Court in Ireland, Locke 
was ComToissioner of Appeals and of the Board of 
Trade. Xewtou was .Master of the JHiit. Stepney 
and Iriorwere employed in embassies of high dignity 
and importance. Gay, who commenced life as ap 
prentice to a silk mercer, I>ecamc a secretary of lega¬ 
tion at five and-twenty, Jt was to a potm on the 
Pcath of Charles the Second, and to the City and 
^untiy Mouse that Montague owed his introduetion 
into public life, his earldom, bis garter, and his An- 
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tlitor^Lip of tlie Exchequer, SwifT^ but for the iin- 
oonquemblc prejudice of the queen, would liave Wn 
li bishop. Oxford, vnth hla wliitc staff m his hand, 
jmsaed through the crowd of his suitors to welcome 
ihirn ell, when that ingenious writerdeserted the Whigs, 
Steele was a commissioner of stamps and a member of 
Parliament. Arthur ilainwaring was a couunifisioner 
of the customs, and auditor of t he iinpresL Tickell 
was secretory to the Lords Justices oflrdiuid. Addi¬ 
son \vik& flecretaiy of statc^ 

This liberal patronoge was brought into fashion, ns 
it aeems, by the mngruficent Dorset, almost the only 
noble versifier in the court of Charles the Second who 
possessed talents for composition which were inde¬ 
pendent of the aid of a coronet. ^Montague qwlh] 
his elevation to the favour of Dorset, and imitated 
through the whole course of Ills life the liberality 
to which he was himself so greatly indebted^ Tlie 
Toiy leaders, Harley and Bolingbrokc in particular, 
Vied with the chiefs of the Wliig party iu zcjJ for 
the encouragement of letters. Hut soon after the 

Accession of the house of Hanover a change took 
place. The atipremc power passed to a man who 
cared little for poetry or eloquence. The imjjortance 
of the House of Commons was constantly on tlic in* 
creofie* The goveniincut wm under the necessity of 
bartering for Parliamcntarj' support much of that 
pitronage which had been employed in fijsti^nng 
literarj' merit; and Walpole was by no means inclined 
to divert any jiart of the fund of corruption to pur* 
poses which he considered aa idle* He had eminent 
talents for. government and for debate- But he had 
paid little attention to bot^ks, and felt Ilttk respect for 
Aiitliora, One of the coarse jokes of hb friend, Sir 
Cliartcs Hanbury Williams, was far more pleasing to 
him than Thomson's Seasons or Richardson's Ramela. 
Ho had observed tluit some of the distingubhed 
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^^Tlt^:rs whom the favour of Ifalifax hud turned into 
Bln teamen had been mere ciicumbrancea to their pnrtjr, 
diiwcjler^ in offiese, and mutefl in Parlianient. During 
the whole course of liis administmtion^ therefore, he 
scarcely l>efriended a single man of genius. The best 
writers of the ago gave all their support to the oppo¬ 
sition! contributed to e^tcite that discontent which, 

after plunging the natiou into a foolish and unjust 
war, overthrew the nrinister to make room for men 
less able and equally iminoraL The opposition could 
reward its eulogists mth little more than promises 
and caresses^ St* Jamos's would give nothing: Lei¬ 
cester house had nothing to give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced his 
literary career, a ’WTiter had little to hope from the 
patronage of powerful individuals. The patronage of 
the public did not yet furnish the means of comfort¬ 
able Bubsistence. The prices fmid by booksellcni to 
authors were so low that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do little more 
than provide for the day which WTis passing over him. 
The lean kino had eaten up the fat kino. The thin 
and witiiered ears had devoured the good oars. The 
season of noil harvests was over, and the period of 
famine had begun. All that ia squalid and mtser- 
ahlc might now be summed up In the word Poet. 
That word denoted a creature dresaed like a scare- 
crowj familiar \iith compters and spunging-houscs, 
and perfectly qualified to decide on the com|Mimtive 
merita of the Common Side in the King's Bench 
prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet* Even 
the forest pitied him j and they well might pity him. 
hor if their condition mis equally abject, their aspir¬ 
ings were not equally high, nor their sense of inault 
eqiiaUy acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair of 
stjurs, to dine in a cellar among footmen out of 
place, to translate ten hours a day for the wages of n 
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ditclier, to Ijc hiinttd by bailiffs from one hnant of 
beggar)^ and pestilence to another, from Gnib Street 
to St. Geoipj’fl Fields, and from St* George’s Fields to 
the alleys behind St* Martin's churchy to sleep on a 
hulk in June and amidst the nsbes of a glass-hou.w 
in December, to die in an hospital and to lx: buried 
in a jjairish vault-j was tlie late of more than one 
writer who, if he had live<l thirty years earlier* 
would have been admitted to the sittings of the Kit- 
cat or the Scriblenis club, would have sat in Parlia- 
mentj and would have been entrusted ^vith embassies 
to the Higli Allies j who, if he liad Iive(l in our time, 
woul<l have found encourogemont scarcely less miml- 
fieent in Albemarle Street or in Paternoster Row. 

As ever}" climate has its peculiar diseases, ao every 
walk of Jife has its peculiar temptationa. The lilemr}" 
character, assuredly, has always had its share of faults, 
vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibiljty* To these faults 
were now superadded the faults which are commonly 
found in men whose livelihood is precarious* and 
whose principles are exposed to the trial of severe 
distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the 
beggar were blended with those of the aiithori The 
prices in the wretched lotteiy of book-making wre 
scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If gctod fortune 
came, it came in such a manner that it was almost 
certain to be abused- jVfrer months of starvation 
and despair, a full third night or a well-reecivcd dedi¬ 
cation fiUefl the pocket of the leaUi tagged, unwashed 
poet with giiineaSi I Ic listened to enjoy those luxu¬ 
ries with the images of which his mind had been 
haunted while ho v-tis sleeping amidst the cinders ami 
eating i>otatoesat the Irish ordinaiy in Shoe Lane. A 
week of taverns scKjn qualified him for another year of 
night-cellfiTs. Such was the life of Savage* of Bojh:'* 
and of a crowd of others. Sometimes binding in gold* 
hiced hats and waistcoats j sometimes lying in bed 
VOL. u CO 
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li<scaiisc tlicir coiita Ti^ii gone to pieces, or wtnruii^ 
paper emvats becau^ tJiuir I men was in pawn ; some¬ 
times drinking Ckaiupngnc anci Tokay with Ik-tty 
Careless; sometime^ standing at the windoiv of mi 
eating house In Porridge ishinJi to muS¥ up Oil* scent 
of wliat they could not afford to taste; they knew 
luxury; they know beggary; hut they never knew 
comfort. These men were irrccluirnahle. They looked 
on a regular and frugal life with the same aversion 
which an old gipsy or a Jlohawk hunter feels for a 
fitutionary abode, and for the rcstniints and aecurides 
of civilised communities* ITiey were oa iintamonldc, 
as much weddcfl to their desolate freedom, as the wild 
ass* They could no more be broken in to the oflicc* 
of social man than the unlcom could l>e trained to 
serve and abide by the crib. It was well if they did 
not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the hands 
which ministered to their neccssitka. To osaisttiiem 
was impossible; and thft most benevolent of mankind 
at length tKK^amc weary of giving relief \\ hieli 
tiissiputed with the wildest profusion as aoon a« it liad 
been roceived. If a sum waa liestowcd on tlie\irretchc%l 
adventurer, sueli as, properly husl>anded, might have 
supplied I dm for six months, it waa instantly apent 
in stningc freaks of aeOSiiality, and, before furtyni-iglit 
liours had elapsed, the j>oct was again pestering all 
his acquaintance for tivopence to get a plate of Blnn 
of beef at a subterrEineoiis cook-shop* If bis friciitls 
gave him an asylum m their houses, tliose houses 
’were forthwith turned toto bagnios and taverns. jUI 
order was destroyed ; idt husiuess W'as Biispcndrd. 
The most good-mitnred liost bi^gati to reiH^nt of his 
eagerness to serve a luan of genius in distress tvhen 
ha heard his guest roaring for fresh punch at five 
o^clock in the morning* 

A few eminent writers were more fortuua te. Pope 
had been raised above poverty by tlie active patronage 
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wludi) in hid youths both the jjolklcal [lartlts buiJ 
i;ixtundi2cl to his llorncr. Young Imd rec^^ivetl tlie 
only [>cn^lun €wr W^lowcd, to the beat of oup pccoI- 
kctioiLf by Sir lioburt \Vulj>ole, iia the reward of mere 
literary merit. One or two of the many poets who 
attadiod themaelvea to the opposkionj Thonison in 
jjaiticulur and ^ialletf obtained^ after nmeh severe 
auilbringf the rncana of aubakteneo from their j^oHtical 
friends, lliclianlsonj like a man of sense, kept hk 
Ebop; and bis sbop kept liini^ wbidi bis noyeki ad- 
ininible as tliey are, would scareely liave doue^ Cut 
nothing could be more deplorublo than the states oven 
uf the ablest ineiij who at that tiiuo depended for sub- 
aktence on tlioir writings* Jobnaonj CoUius, fiLld- 
mg, and Thomson^ were eertainlj four of the most 
distinguished persons thut England produced during 
the eigjrteeuth centur)*. It is well knoivn that they 
were all four ar res tod for debt. 

Into calamities iind difficulties such as these John* 
son plunged in Ida twenty^ighth yctir. From that 
time till be was three or four and fifty, we have little 
ijifoniiation respeetlug hlm| little, wc ineaui com* 
j>ared wjili the full and accumle Lnfoniiation which 
we possess respecting his procscedings and habits 
towards the close of hk life. He emerged at length 
from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into the so* 
cjcty of the poUahed and the opulent. Hia faiii^ was 
established* A jieuston sufficient for hk want^ had 
been conferred on him: and bo came forth toa^tonisli 
a generation with wliieh he bad almost as Ettle in 
common as with Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

In his early years he bad occasionally Been the 
great; but be had seen them as a beggar. now 
came among them ns a companion. The demand for 
iiiiuisement arul instruction bad, during the course of 
twenty years, Ifoen gnulually iiicreo-dng. The price 
of lileraP}' labour bad risen ; and these rkiiig men of 
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kttera with whom Johnson was henceforth to usso- 
cmte were for the most pirt jicrsons widely JiffeirjiiE. 
from those who hml walked nWut with liiii:! all night 
ia the sti^ota for want of a lodging. UurkCj^ Kob^- 
BOii^ the Wartons^ GrajT Mason^ Gibbon, Adniii Smith, 
Ileattie, Sir William Jones, Goldsmkb, and Cliurcblll, 
were the most distinguiwhetl writers of what may be 
culled the second generation of the Johi:iBoniRn age. 
Of these men Churchill was the only one in hoin we 
can trace the stronger lineaments of tliat character 
which, when Johnson first came up to London, was 
common among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any hod 
felt the pressure of severe poverty. Almost all hud 
been early admitted into the most respectable society on 
an crjual footing* They were men of quite a different 
species from the dependents of Curll and Os!>optie. 

Johnson came among them the solitary s]>ecimen 
of a [m3t age, the last sun ivor of the genuine race 
of Grub Street hacks; the List of tlsat get^eratioii of 
authors whose abject misery' and whose dissolute iiiun* 
ners had furnished iriexliauatible matter to tlie 
tirical genius of Pope. From nature, he had received 
ati uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, and mi 
irritable temper. The manner in which the earlier 
years of his manhood had been passed had given to 
his demeanour, and even to hia moral character, some 
peculiarities appalling to the elviUsed beings who 
were th e companion a of his old age. The peni^erse 
irregularity of lus hours, the slovenliness of hb person, 
Lis fits of strenuous exertion, interrupted by long in¬ 
tervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, and his 
ecjually strange %i>mcity, liis active benevokuoe, con- 
tr^isUd with the constant rudeness and the occaMonal 
ferocity of hia manners in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last 
twenty years of his Ufe, a complete originaL An 
original he was, undoubtedly, in some ix^s^iects. But 
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if wp p053CfiseiI fiiil infonmtion concerning' those wiso 
shared his cnrly hiircishlps, we should probably find 
that what we call hi9 sin^ilarlties of manner were, 
for the most part, failings which he had in camiuon 
Avith the chm to which he belonged. He ate at 
Streatliam ParkiiS he had been used to eat beliind the 
screen at St. John's GstCj when he wag ashamed to 
fihow \m rtigged cloth^^ He ate as it was natural 
that a man should eat^ who* during a great prt of his 
11 fc^ had passed tlie morning in doubt whether he 
sliould have food for the afternoon p The halnts of lug 
early life had accustomed him to bear privation with 
fortitude, but not to taste pleasure wlb modenition. 
He could fust; btit, when he did not fast, he tore his 
tliUTicr like a famished wolf, \ritb the veins swelling 
on his forehead, and the perapimtion running down 
his cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine. But when 
he drank it, he dmnk it greedily and in kige tumblers, 
’ilicsc were, In fact, mitigated ayniptoms of that same 
moral disease whieh raged lyUh such deadly malignity 
in hi$ friends Savage and Coj^, The roughness and 
violence which ho showed in society were to be ex- 
petted from a man wliose tcm^x^r, not naturally gentle, 
hail been long t ried by the bitterest ealatnitics, by the 
viTiut of meat, of fire, and of clothes, by the impor¬ 
tunity uf creditors, by the insolence of booksellers, by 
the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by 
tlijit bread livhich is the bittcre^^t of nil food, by those 
stairs which are the most toilsome of all paths, by that 
deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through 
all these thhigg the Hi-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant 
had struggled manfully up to eminence and command. 
It was natural that, in the eserci^ of his power, he 
should bo eo immitior, quia toteniverat;* that, though 
his heart was undoubtedly generous and humfuie, his 
demeanour in society shouhl be harsh and despotic. 
For severe clistresa he had sjTnpatfiy, and not only 
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sympathy, hut iminifiocot rolit’f. Tint for the suficT- 
ing wliidi a liiirah world inflkts upyri a d^liciite mind 
hc°hud no pity; for it was a kind of suffi riiig which 
he could scarcely conceive. He would cnrrj- home on 
his slioulders a sick and starving girl from the Btnx ts. 
He tunied his house into a place <.if refuge for a crowd 
of wretched old creatures who could find no other 
asylum ; tior could aU their peevishness and ingrati¬ 
tude weaiy out his benevolence. Hut the pangs of 
wounded \TVinty seemed to him ridiculous j and he 
scarcely felt sufficient coitipasaion even for the |Mings 
of wounded ofFcctiou. He had seen and felt so much 
of sharp misery, that he was not a fleeted by |adtiy' 
vexations; and he seemed to think that every Inxly 
ought to be as much hardened to those vexiitiorie as 
himself. I Ic was angry with IJoswell for compljiining 
of a headache, with Jlra. Thrale for grumbling about 
the dust on tlic niad, or the smell of the kitchen. 
These Wert', In his jihraso, foppish lamentations,” 
which pcu]ile ought to be ashamed to utter in a w'orld 
so full of sill and sorrow. Coldsiiiith ciydug because 
the Geod-natured liTan had failed, inspired him with 
no pity. Though his own health was not good, he de¬ 
tested and despised valetudinarians. Pecuniary losses, 
unless they reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, 
moved him very little. People whose hearts had 
been softened by prosperity might weep, he Sfild, for 
such events; but all that could be oxpeetwi of n jjlidn 
man was not to laugh. He w'os not much moved 
even by tlie spectacle of hndy Tavistock dying of 
a broken heart for the loss of In‘r lord. Such grief 
he considered as a luxury reserved for the idle and 
the wealthy. A waslicrwoman, left a widow with 
nine small children, would not have sobbed licrsclf 
to death. 

A person who troiiblctl himsdr so little aljout small 
or sentimental grlevanceis was not likely (o lx; very 
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fttt entire to tlic feelings of of bens in the ordinniy 
iiiterct)ursG of sodetj. Jle cotild not understand Low 
a saitsasm or ft reprimand could make any inan really 
unhappy. “ ily dear doctor," said he to Goldsuiith, 
‘^what hurm docs it do to a man to cull him I^olo- 
fernes V “ Pooh, iim’om," he exclaimed to ilrs. 
Carter, “ who is tlic worse for being talked of uti- 
cluiritidily Politeness has been well defined ns 
hetievolence in small things. Johnson vrm impolite, 
not bocuuse he wanted bciievolcnce, but because small 
things appeared smaller to Lira llion to people who 
had never kiioivii what it was to live for fourpence 
hidf[)enuy n day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect vraa 
the union of great powers ^vith low pnyudijX'S. If 
we judged of him by the best parts of his mind, we 
should place him almost ns high oa he was pbeed by 
the idolatry of Boswell j if by the worst parts of his 
mind, wc should place luiu even below Boswell hiiu- 
self. Where lie was not under the influence of some 
strange scruple, or some domineering passion, which 
prevented him from boldly and fidrly investigating a 
Subject, he was a wary and acute rcaaotter, a little too 
much inclined to scepticism, and a little too fond of 
imradox. Xo luon was less likely to be imposed upon 
by fidlaeics In argument or by exaggerated statements 
of fact. But if, while bo was heating down 8y|jlmms 
and exposlngfftlsc testimony, some childish prejudices, 
such as would excite laughter in a well managed 
nursery, caiuo across him, he was smitten as if by 
eiicliimtinent. Ills miud dwindled avvay under the 
s|)eU from gigantic elevation to dwarfish littleness. 
Those who liad lately been admiring Its amplitude 
and its force were now as mucli astonished at its 
strange mirrotvncss and ttehleness as the fisheniiaji 
in the Anibuin tale, when he b.iw the Genie, wla^sc 
stature hud overshadowed the whule scu euuat, and 
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^Yhu^ miglit seemcti to » contest witlj annies^ 

eontmet Ijinisclf totlic dimensions of hh sriiidl prison, 
liiid lie tliere the hclpleas slnvc of the ebunu. of Solo* 

UlOtL 

Johnson wtis in the habit of sifting with cxtretnc 
eeverity the evidence for all stories which were me rely 
odd. But when they were not only odd but mira* 
euluns, Ilia severity reliLxeJ. lie begun to be ere* 
dulous preeiseiy at the point where the most credulous 
people begin to be sceptical. It is curious to observH*^ 
both in his wi'itings itnd in hU conversation^ the 
contrast between the dliidaiiiful manner in wtiJeb he 
rL-jccte onauthenticated anecdotes, even when they 
ute conskteiit with the general laws of nature, and 
the res|ieetfiil manner in which he rneritions the 
wildest Stories relating to the invisible T.rorld* A niuu 
who told Iiim of n ivater-spout or a meteoric stone 
generally had the lie direet given liim for hia pains. 
A man who told him of a prediction or a dream 
wonderfully aceoinplishcd was sure of a courteous 
hourlng. Johnson," observed llogurth, ^4ikc King 
JDuvid, says in his haste that all men are liars." Hb 
incredulity," says Mrs. Thralc, ^^amouiited almost to 
disease." She tcUs us how he browbeat a gentlemanii 
who gave him an account of a hurricane in the West 
Indies, and a poor cjmiker who related some strange 
circuuistan^ about the red-hot balls fired at the siege 
of Gibraltar. is not so^ It cannot be true* 

Don't tell that story again. You cannot think how 
poor u figure you make in telling it*" He once said, 
half jestingly ive suppose, that for six inontlis he re¬ 
fused to credit the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, 
and tliat he still believed, the extent of the eulamity 
to by greatly exaggerated. Yet he related with a 
grave lace how old Air. Care of St. Johzf s Gate saw 
a ghost, and how this ghost was something of a 
shadowy bebig. Uc wont himself on a ghost-hunt to 
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Cook Lane, anti was augry with Juhii Wosloy for not 
folIinviHg up anotlior soont of the snirie kind with 
pro[Jcr spirit and jwrseYenince- He rejects the Celtic 
genealogies and i>oe4m ’without the least hesitation ; 
}'et he deelares himself ^nlliisg to believe the stories of 
the second sight- If he had examined the claims of 
the Highland seers with half the severity with which 
he sifted the evidence for the genuineness of Fiiigal, 
he would, we su!?{>ects have come away from Scotland 
mth a mind fully mode up* In his Lives of the 
Poets, we find that ho is unwilling to give credit to 
the uceoimts of Lord Roscommon's early proficiency 
in his Studies; but he teUs with great solemnity an 
nhsurd romance ulxtut some IntelligencH prcteriiatu- 
rally impressed on the mind of that nohlemnn. He 
avows liimscif to be in great doubt about the truth 
of the story, and ends by warning his readers not 
w^holly to slight such luiprefislonfl- 

Miuiy of liU sentiments on religious subjects arc 
worthy of a liberal and enlarged mind. He eotdd 
discern clearly enough the folly and meanness of nil 
bigotry except his own. When he spoke of the scru¬ 
ples of the Puri tans, he spoke like u person who hud 
really obtained an insight into the divine philosophy 
of the Js-cw Testament, and who considered Chris¬ 
tianity os a noble scheme of govermuent, tending to 
promote the happiness and to elevate the moral na¬ 
ture of man. The liormr which the sectaries felt for 
curds, Christti^oa ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and 
dancing bears, excited his contempt. To the ai^- 
nienta urged by some very worthy people against 
showy dresa he rt^plied with admirable flense and 
spirit, “ Let us not be found, when our Msister e^ta 
us, stripping the lace ofl' our waistexjat.^, but the spirit 
of eoiUmitioii from our souls and tongiies. Alas I sir, 
a man who cannot get to lieaven in a green coat will 
not find hk way thither die sooner in a grey one/' 
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Yet he himself under the lymnny of scniplca ns 
unreftSOTiJible as those of Hudibma or Kaljiho^ aiui 
eufried his zciil for oereirionies and for cccksiustienl 
di^iities to lonj^hs altogether inconsistent with run- 
Bon or with Christian charity. He has gravely noted 
down in hii^ dkiy^ that he once committed the sin of 
drinking coffee on Good Friday* In Soothind, he 
thought it his duty to pass sc vend montha without 
joining in puhlic worship, solely because the ininistei^ 
of the kirk had not been ordained by bishops. His 
mode of eatinmring the pkty of his neighbours was 
snmewdiat singular. “Campbell,'^ sold he, “is a go(^ 
man^ a pious man. 1 am afraid he has not been in 
tlie inside of a church for many years; hut he never 
[losses a church without pulling off his hat: tliia 
shows he has good principles.” Spain and Sicily must 
sundy contain many pious robbers and well-principled 
assassins. Johnson could easily see that a Roundhead 
who named alL his children after Solomoo^s singers^ 
and talked in the House of Commons about seeking 
the Lord, might be an unprincipled villain whose re¬ 
ligions nnummeries only aggravated bis guilt. Hut a 
man who took off his hat when he passed a church 
episcopally consecrated must be a good man, a pious 
man, a iiiiin of good principles^ Johnson could cosily 
fieo that those [leraoiis who looked on a dance or a 
laced waistcoat as sinful^ deemed most ignobly of the 
attributes of God and of the ends of revelation* But 
with what a storm of invective be would have over- 
wiiclmed any man who hod blamed him for cele¬ 
brating the redemption of mankind with sngarless tea 
and butterlcss Imns. 

Kobody s[xjke more ecnteniptuously of the cant of 
fuat riot ism. Nobody saw more clearly tlie ermr of 
those who regarded liberty, not as a means, but ns ati 
end, and who projxiscd to thcms^dvcft, as the object of 
their pursuit, tlir prosjHTUy of the state as distinct 
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fn>m tlie prosperity of the mdividiifsls ^I’ho eompoisc 
tho fitate. His calm and settled opinion seems to 
!iavc been that forms of government have little or no 
influmee on the happine&s of society. This opinion, 
crroneoiia as it is, ought at least to have preserved 
him from aD intempemneo on poruical questions. It 
did not, however^ preserve him from the loivcst, 
fiercest, and most absurrl extravagances of patty- 
spirit, from rants which^ in every thing but the dic¬ 
tion, resembled those of Squire Western. He was, iw 
a politician, half icc and ladf firCi, On the side of his 
intellect he was a mero r^ococurante, far too apathetic 
about public affairs^ far too scepticid as to tlic good 
or evil tendency of any form of polity. His passions, 
on the contrniy, wX're violent even to slaying against 
all who leaned to Whiggisli principles. The vrell* 
kno^vn lines wdiicli he inserted in Goldsnuth^s Tra¬ 
veller express what seems to have been iu3 deliberate 
judgment; 

“ How of >11 that hmoMi hfirn emluM# 

Tkai piTL phicli king* or lair* am mkic w pure 

He had previously put expressions very similar into 
the moutb of Rasst^Ias- it is amu^g to contrast 
tKcsc passages with the toirentsof raving uhuse which 
lie poured forth against the Long Porlioment and the 
American Congress. In one of the oonvcrsiitions 
reported by Boswell this inconsistency display's itself 
in tho most ludicrous manner. 

“Sir Adam Ferguson," says Boswell, '‘suggested 
that luxury corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit 
of liberty. Jonsaox; Sir, that is all viaionarj', 1 
wotjJd not give half a guinea to live under one form of 
government rather than another. It ia of no moment 
1o the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of 
t be abuse of power ia nothing to a private maii^ \\ hat 
F4X‘iiGhinan is prevented jMiasing liiu life as he pleases ? 
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Sm Apam : BtiU the British copstitulbn it is 

surely of importance to keep up a spirit in the jictiplei 
so afl to preserve a balance aguiust the cro’ivn.^" John¬ 
son : “ Sir, 1 perceive you arc a vile Whig. Why all 
tills cMldisU jealousy of the power of the crown ? The 
crown has not power enough.** 

One of tlic old philosophers, Lord Bacon tclb u% 
use<l to say that life and death were just tlie same to 
him* ^*Why then,** said an objector, ^‘do you not 
kill yourself?" The philosopher answered, “ itecauso 
it 13 just the same.** If the differenee between two 
forms of government be not worth half a guinea, it is 
not easy to 3ce how Whiggiam can be viler fliaii Tory¬ 
ism, or how the crown can have too little power. If 
the happiness of Individ mds is not affected by politiail 
iibus^^s, zeal for liberty ia doubtless ridiculous. But 
zeal for monarchy must bo equally so. No p<‘rson 
would have been more quiek-siglitcd than Johnson to 
such a contradiction aa thU in the logic of an anta- 
goniflt. 

The judgmenta which Johnson passed on books 
’were, in his own time, regarded with superstitious 
veneration, and, in our time, are generally treated 
ivitli indiscriminate con tempt. They ore the judg¬ 
ments of a strong but enslaved iiuJerstanditig* The 
mind qf the critic waa hedged roimd by an uninter* 
rupted fence of prejudices timl euiicrtss tit ions. AVitlun 
his narrow iimits, ho displayed a vigour and an 
activity which ought to have enabled him to clear tho 
barrier that confined hbri. 

How It chanced that a man ’who reasoned on his 
premises so ably, should assiuno his premises so 
iboliahly, U one of the great mysteries of liuinan 
nature. The same inconsistency may be observed in 
the schoolnieti of the middle ages- Those writers 
show so much acuteness and ibrec of mind in arguing 
OH their w^retched data, that a modem reader is [K‘I> 
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petiBilly at a lo&s to comprelieiid how suoli miiidE 
came by sxidi data. Not a Haw in the Eupci^tracture 
of the thesory which they are rearing escapes their 
vigihmcc- Yet they are blind to tlie obvious on- 
Boundnc$4» of the founclatian. It la the eatne with 
some eminent lawyers^ Their legal ai^mnents arc 
intellectual prodigica, abounding with the happie.st 
analogies and the most refined distinctions, TJie 
principlca of tlicir arbitroiy' edence being once ad¬ 
mit te<b the statute-book and the reports being once 
assumed the foundations of reasonings tbeso men 
must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic- But 
if a question arisen m to the postulates on which 
their xvliolc system rcsta, if tliQ^ are €4x]led upon to 
xdndicate the fundamental maxims of that system 
which they have passed their Uvea in studying, these 
ver)' men often talk the language of savages or of 
children^ Those who have listened to a man of this 
class in his own court, and w*bo have mtnessed the 
skill w ith which he analyses and digests a vast mass 
of evidence^ or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at first sight seem contradictory^ scarcely know lilui 
agairi when, a few hours later, they hcarliiin speaking 
on the other side of Westminster HaU in hk capacity 
of legislator* They can scarcely believe that the 
paltry quirks which arc Ikiritly heard through a stonii 
of coughing^ and which do not impose on the plainest 
country gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp 
and vigorous intellect which had excited their ad-^ 
mlnition under the same roof^ and ou the same day* 
Johns^m decided literar)^ questions like a biuyer, 
not like a legklator* lie never examined foundations 
where a point was fdreody ruled. His whole code of 
criticism rested on pure assumption^ for which be 
sometimes quoted a precedent or an authority, but 
rarely troubled himself to give a reason dra^-n from 
the nature of things. He took it for granted that 
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the kilitl of i>fH;try wlilch flourisherl in hia own time, 
wliieh he hatl been accustomcii to hear praised from 
Ids chikUmod, and whIsJi he hiui liiiaself ’nTitlcn 
with success, wiia the best kind of pi^tiy'. In Ida 
tdographical work he has ncpcatedly laid it down us 
an niidcrLiable projwsitlon that durin" the latter pLirt 
of the seventeenth centu^3^ and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth, English poetry had been In a constant 
progress of Improvement. Waller, Denham, Dryden, 
and Pope, hud l>een, according to lilm, the great 
refonnei-3, lie juidged of all works of the linagiiiution 
hy the standard established among his oivn contem¬ 
poraries. Though he allowed Homer to liavc been a 
greater man than Virgil, he seems to have thought 
the ^ncid a greater poem than the Iliad. Indeed 
lie well might have thought so; for he preferrctl 
Poiie’s Iliad to Homer's. lie pronoimced tliat, after 
lloole's translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s would hainlly 
lie reprinted. He could see no merit in our fine old 
English ballads, and ahTOyfl s^ioke with the most pro¬ 
voking contempt of Percy’s fondness for them. Of 
the great original works of iioogi nation which ni>- 
|ieared during his time, Uiclmrdsoira novels alone 
excited his admiration. He could see little or no 
merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver's Travels, or in 
Tristram Shandy. To Thomson’s Custle of IiulolencBi, 
ho vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation, of 
commendation much colder than what he has l>e' 
stowed on the Creation of that portentous bore, Sir 
llichard Mlackinore. Gray was, in his dialect, a 
iHirrcn rasi^. ChurelilU was nhlockhead. The con¬ 
tempt which he felt for the trash of .Macphcrson was 
indeed just; hut it was, we suspect, just by chance. 
He despised tlie Fingul for the very reason wldcli Iwl 
miitiy men of genius to aibnirc it. He despised it, 
not because it wiis efiSciitioUy coinmoii-[j'iact', hut 
because It had a superficial air of originality. 
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IIi^ wjia umloiihtolly sin cosii- 

positions fiisliioncd on his own priiH;I|i]fa. Hut vvht n 
a deeper pliilosophy was requimli wlitrii ke lindertook 
to fironounoe jud^tment on the works of tlioso girot 
ounds which “yield honuige only to eternal laws/* 
Ills foil arc wia ignominious. He critidsMHl Ho|ie^s 
l']pjt 4 iplL 3 excellently^ But his ob&cn otions on Shak- 
speare^^s [days and ililton*& poeins seem to m for the 
most part its wretched as If they had l>eeii written by 
Ivyiiier liimself, whom we take to hare been the worst 
critic tlmt ever lived* 

Sonic of Johnson^s whims on literaiy eubjecta can 
lie comiHircd only to that strange ner\^ous fading 
which made him uneasy if he had not touched LHX^ry 
l>oat between tJie JUitrc tavern and his omi lodgings* 
Hi 9 prtjfcrcncc of Ladn epitaphs to Englkh epitaphs 
is an instance. An English epitaph, he would 
disgrace Smollett^ He declared that he woidd not 
fM>Hute the walls of Wcstmiiister Abbey with an En- 
glkh epitaph on Goldsmith. Whiit reason there can 
l>e for Celebrating a Britis^lj wnter in Latitij which 
tlierc was not for covering the Uonmn arches of trb 
uiojdi with Greek inscriptions, or for commemorating 
the deeds of the heroes of Thermopylae in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics^ we ore utterly unable to iiirngiiie* 

On men and manners, ot least on the men and 
manners of a particular place and a p[trticul 2 ir iigc^, 
fJohnson had certainly looked with a nn:>st observ¬ 
ant and dlscriini noting eye* His reniarks on the 
e^lucation of children, on marriage, on the economy 
of fiiiniUcs, on the mles of society, arc always strike 
ing, and generally sound. In his writings, indeed, 
the knowledge of life which he possessed in on eminent 
degree is very impcrt'ectly exhibited. Like those 
unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages who were suf¬ 
focated by their own chain-mail and doth of gohl, 
his nuixima j^erish under that load of ivords which 
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was ilcaigiitO for llieir rlcftJDce iinil omamcDt. 

Eijt it is clear from tlie TCinsiina of Jiis conversation, 
t\mt he had mote of that homely wisdom which 
i>otluTig hut experience and observation can give tlian 
any writer since the time of Swift. If ho !iad been 
content to write as he talked^ he might have left books 
on the practical art of lj™ig superior to the Directions 
to Pervants- 

Yet even his remarks on society^ like his remarts 
on, Utenvturei indicate a mind at least as remarkable 
for narrowness as for strcngtli. tie was no master of 
the great science of human nature. lie had studicch 
not the genua man^ but the species Londoner No- 
body ^vas QV^v so thoroughly conversant mth all the 
forms of Hte and all the shades of moral and intcllec- 
tnal character wliich were to be seen from Islington 
to the Thames, and from Hyde'Park comer to Mile- 
end green. Bat his philosophy 5topj)e<l at the first 
tunipikc-gatc. Of the rural bte of England he knew 
nothing \ and he took it for granted that every body 
wlio lived in the country was cither stupid or misc' 
rable., Country gentlemen/^ said hCi “must be 
nnhiippy; for they have not enough to keep their 
lives in motion;'* as if all those peculiar hsibits and 
associations wlilch inade Fleet Street and Charing 
Cross the finest iicws in the world to iilinself hud been 
essential jairts of human nature. Of remote eountne^ 
and past times he hdked with wild and ignorant pre¬ 
sumption. ^^The Athenians of tho age of Demoft- 
thenos,*^ he said to Mi^. ThnUe, “were a people ot 
brutes, a barbarous people.” In conversation wUh 
Sir Adam Ferguson he used similar language* “The 
boasted Athenians,^' he saidj “ were barl^arians* The 
mass of every t>eople must he barhivitius where there 
is no printing.** The fact was thisi he saw ihut a 
Londoner who could not read was a very stupi<l and 
brutal fellow: he saw that great refniement of toaie 
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and ttcti^ty of mtdiect were mrely found in a Lon- 
iloncr who Jnul not read much * and, liscause it 
by means of books tliat people acquired almost all 
tbeir knowledge in the society mth which he 
aequaiiitctl, he concluded, in definnee of the strongest 
and clearest evidence, that the human mind can l)e 
cultivated by means of books alone- An Athenian 
ci.tif!cn might possess very few volumes; and the 
largest libniry to which he had access might 1>e mueh 
less valuable than Johiison^s Ixiokcase m Bolt Courts 
ISnt the Atlioiiian might pass every morning in con- 
versjition v.dtli &:>ertitcs, and might PcHcles 
four or five times every month. He saw rhe plays of 
Sopliocka mid Aristophanes: he walked amidst the 
friezxis of Phidias and the paintings of Zeuxis: he 
knew by heart the choruses of -Eschylus: iic heard 
the rhapsodist at the comer of the street reciting the 
sliield of Achilles or the Death of Argus: he was a 
legislator, conv^ersant with high questions of uUiance, 
rcvL'imei and wTir: he w^as a soldier, trained under a 
Iil>end and generous discipline ; he was a judge, com¬ 
pelled every day to ivcigli the effect of opposite argti- 
ments. These things were in themsehes an education, 
an education eminently fitted, not, iiidecnJ, to form 
exact or profound thinkers, but to give quickness to 
the percept Ion St delicacy to the tsMc, fluency to the 
expression, and [JoUteness to the manners. All this 
wm overlooked. An Atheninti who did not iin- 
pnu^e Ills mind by reading was, in Jolmson^s opinion, 
nniclisucti a perat>n as a Cockney wdio made his mark, 
much such n person us black Ftiink before he %vent to 
school, find tar inferior to a parish clerk or a printer's 
devil. 

Johni^iffl friends have aUow’cd that he carried to a 
ridiculous extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners^ 
He proiiotmccd the French to be a very silly people, 
mucli behind us, stupid. Ignorant creatures. And 
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tills jiiilgiricnt lie ft>rmed aIUt linving been at t*siri» 
filxMit a month j during wbkU he would not hdk 
Freiieh, for fear of giving the nntn^a an tidvmitnge 
ovrr turn in conversation, lie pronounced them, 
to lie an indelicate people^ because a Flinch f<>cjtmnn 
touclietl the stigfir wltli Ins fingers. That ingenious 
und amusing traveller, M, Simotid, lias defended hl» 
conntr} 7 nen very siiceoBafiilly against Johnson''^ acai- 
Siitlon, and has |M>inted nut some English practices 
which^ to an impartial sp^tntor, would BCem at Icaat 
as meonslstent with phjsicjd cleaidinefla and social 
deconitn os those w'hich Johnson so bitterly repre- 
liendetl To the sage, os Boswell loves to call him, 
it never occurred to doubt that there must be some¬ 
th mg ctcrnully and immutably good in the usages to 
which he liad been acciistomed* In fact, Johnsons 
reraarkfl on society l>eyond the bills of inortiilityj are 
gencmlly of Tducli the same kind those of honest 
'rmn Ihiwaon, the English footman in Dr. Moore^^ 
ZeUico. “ SupfM3se the king of France has no 
liiit only a daugiiter^ then, when the king dies, this 
here daughter, according to that tlioreluw, caTinot Ik! 
made queen, hut the next near relative^ provided he 
is a man, is made king, and not the last kiiig^s daugh¬ 
ter, which, to bo sure, is vety unjust. The French 
foatgiianls are drea&e<l in blue, and all the iiiarcliing 
regiments in white, which has a verj^ foolish ap|^ir- 
ance for soldiers; and as for blue regi mentals, it is 
only fit for the blue horse or the artillety." 

Johnson's visit to the Hebrides introduced Idm to 
a state of society completely new to hini [ and a sala- 
tary' suspicion of his own defidoncics seems on that 
occasion to have crossctl his mind for the first time. 
He confessed, in the last paragraph of his JoumejT 
that his thoughts on national manners wera 
thoughts of one who had seen bijt little, of one who 
had passed his time almost wholly in cities. Inis 
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feeling, lioTTDver, soon passed away. It ifl remarkable 
tlint to the last lie entertiijiied a fixed contempt for 
all those modes of life and those studies which tend to 
eriiant-j|>atc the mind from the prejudices of a pai> 
t icular age or a particular nation- Of foreign travel 
and of history lie spoke with the fierce and boisteroua 
contempt of ignomncc. “ What does a man Icam by 
travelling ? Is Bcauderk the better for traveUing? 
^Vhat did Lord Charkmont learn in his travels, except 
that there was a snake In one of the p}™iiicla of 
Jlgj pt ? llistoiy was, in Ids opinion^ to use the fine 
exjirossion of Lord Plunkctb an old almanack: his^ 
torians could, as he conceived, claim no higlier dignity 
than that of alrnfmack^imkerfl; and hls favourite his- 
torbins were those who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to 
no higher dignity. He always spoke n-ith contempt 
of Ilobertson. Hume he would not even rcad» Ik 
affronted one of his friends for taUdng to him about 
Catiline’'si conspiracy, and dedated that he never 
desired to hear of the Punic war again as long as he 
lived- 

Assuredly one fiict which does not directly affect our 
own intercsta, considered in itself, is no better worth 
knowing than another fact. The fact that thete is a 
snake in a pyramidi or the fact that Hannibal crossed 
the Alps, are in themselves as unprofitable to us as 
the fact that there is a green blind in a particular 
house iu Thrcadnccdlc Street, or the fact that a Mr. 
Smith comes into the city every moruing on the top of 
one of the Blackwall stages* But it is certain that 
those who iriU not crack the shell of history will never 
get at the kernel* Johnson, with luisty arrogance, pro¬ 
nounced the kernel wortldcsa, because he saw no value 
in the shell* The real use of trai^elling to distant 
countries and of studying the an mils of past times is 
to preserve men from the contraction of mind which 
those cun hardly escape whose w^hole communion is 
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with one generation and one ncighboarfioorl| who 
arrive at eonelusions by mcan^ of an induction nut 
atifficiently eopiouSj and who therofore constantly con- 
fuLirid exceptions with tqIl^ and accidents with essen¬ 
tia] properties. In shorty the rail xase of tmvelliiig 
and of studying history is to keep men from being 
what Tom Dawson was in fiction, and Saniuel John* 
son in reality. 

Johnson, as Hr. Burke most justly obsen^ed, ap¬ 
pears far greater in Bosweira books than in Lis own. 
ilk conversation appears to have been quite eriual to 
his writingB in matter, and fiir superior to tliem in 
manner- ^Vlien he talked^ he clothed hU wit and liis 
sense in forcible and natural expressions. As soon 
as ho took his pen in liis hand to write for the jiubUcp 
hk style became systematically vkit.ms* All his books 
are ’^vritfen in a loamed language, in a language which 
nobody hears from his mother or liis nurse, in a lan¬ 
guage in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bar¬ 
gains, or makes love, in a language in which nobody 
ever thinks^ It is clear that John$i>Ti himself did not 
think in the dialect in which he wroJe, The expres¬ 
sions which came first to hia tongue were simple, 
energetic, and picturc^ue. When he wrote for 
publication, he did his sentences out of English into 
Johnsonese^ His letters from the Hebrides to Jfrs. 
1 hiale are the original of that w^ork of which the 
Journey to the Hebrides is the translation; and it is 
amusing to compare the two A'ersioiis, IV^hen we 
Tfvere taken up stairs,'' says he in one of his letters, “ a 
dirty fcUow bounced out of tlie bed on which one of 
ns Avas to lie^*' This incident is ircordcd in the Jour- 
7^cy as follows: ** Out of one of the licds on w hich we 
were to repose started up, at our cntnihcc, a man 
black ns a Cyclops from the forge."* Sometimes John¬ 
son tninalated aloud. ** The l{eheaTSaI,” he siiid, ver>’ 
unjustly, “ iins not wit ctiough to keep it sweet 
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afl^r El [wuse, it has not vitality enough to 
prc-^k^rve it from putrcfoction.^' 

MaunuHsm is pardoiiable^ aiid is sometliiies even 
figtecubic, when the nmunerp tiiougUviciouSj isnutumL 
Fow midorsj for exiuiiplii, would be willing to part 
with the immicrbrn of ildtoii or of Burke. Hut a 
niaiinen^ii) \s'hIcL does not ^it easy on the mannerist, 
which liEiH been adoptcnl on priuciplie, and which cnii 
be sustained oiil}^ by constant effort^ is always offen¬ 
sive. And such is the inannerism of Johnson- 
The characteristic faults of his style are so Ciniiliar 
to all our readerSj and have been so often burlesqued, 
that it is almost superffuous to imint them out. It Is 
well kiiowTi that he made leas use than any otlior eini- 
nent writer of those strong plain words, AnglO'Snsou 
or Xortnan^Fruiieh^ of Avhieh the roots lie in the in- 
inofit depths of onr language; and that he felt a vicious 
piirtiiility for terms w hich, long after our own g[Hx;e1j 
had been fixed, ’were borrowed fiT>m the Greek and 
I^atin, and which, therefore, even when lawfully na¬ 
turalised, must be eonsldered os born aliens, not en^^ 
tilted to rank with tlie king's English- His constant 
practice of pudding out a sentence with useless epithets, 
till it became as stiff as ttie bust of an exiptisite, liis 
antithetical fonns of expression, coiistuiitly employed 
even where there is no oppo^itJon in the ideas ex¬ 
pressed, his big words w'nsted on little thiiiigs, liis 
har^h iriversions, so widely different from those grace¬ 
ful and easy inversions wliidi pvc variety, spirit, and 
sw^cctness to the expre^ion of our great old writers^ 
all til esc jieculiarities have been imitated by his ad¬ 
mirers and parodied by his assailants, till the public 
bos become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very' wittily and very justly, 
If you were to write a fable about little fishes^ 
doctor, you would make the bttle fishes talk like 
>vhulc 3 ,'* No man surely ever had so little talent for 
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{icrsonatiori aa Johnson^ Wlit^tlic-r lie wrot 4 ^ En tEie 
character of a clmppointed legncy-huJitcr or an empty 
iowti fopj of a crmy virtuoao or a dip[MLnt coquette^ 
he wrote in the sanie pompons xuid iinljending &tylc. 
Ilia s{>eechf like Sir I’lercy Shafloirs Euplmiatic clo- 
qiicnccj bewrayed him under every diaguiae. Euphelia 
and Jthixloelea talk as finely as Ixniac the poet or 
Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay Cornelia de^ 
eeribes her reception at the country-house of her 
relations^ in such terms as these: “ 1 was stiqiriscd^ 
lifter the eivilLties of my reception, to find, in¬ 
stead of the leisure and tranquilUly whicha rural life 
uhvuys protniseSj and, if wdJ conducted, might always 
alFordj a confused wildiim of care, and u tutnulluous 
liuiTyof diligence, by which every face was clouded, 
and every motion agitated.” Tiic gentle Tranquilk 
iufonns us, that she “ had not [massed the earlier part 
of life williout the tlattery of courtship, and the joys 
of triumph' but Imd danecd the round of gaiety 
umidst tlie murmurs of envy and the gratulatious of 
applause, had been attended from pleosure to pleasure 
by the great, tl^e sprightly, and the vain, and bad 
seen her regard solicited by the obsequiousness of 
gallantry, llie gaiety of wit, and the timidity of love/^ 
Surely Sir Joltn Ealstaff himself did not wear his 
petticoats with a worse gmee. The reader may well 
cry out, with honest Sir Hugh Evans, 1 like not 
when a 'oiuau has u great peard : I spy a great IKurd 
under her muffler.” * 

Vie had something more to say. But our article 
is alreiwly too long j and we tnust close it, Vie would 
fain jmrt in good humour from the hero, from the 
biographer, and even from tbe editor who, ill as he 
has performed his task, has at least this cltiini to our 

• It £b pni^r to Dburr^ ihst thii pui|L|^ ben e wery tIdh 
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gmlituJt, that fixiB iMiluced us to rtnd Dosweirs 
Wik As we dose it^ tho club-room is before 

US| und tbti talilc on wliidi stands the omi^let for 
xS'u^ent, and the lemons for Johnson. There are 
risscinlded those lieads which live for ever on djc cun- 
Yass of Iic 3 ’iiolds. Tlieit! are the spectadeB of Knrke 
and the tall thin form of Langtoiij the courtl)^ sneer 
of Beauderk and die beaming smile of Garrk-k, Gib¬ 
bon tapping hiB snufT-Wx and Sir Joshua wtli his 
tmmjKit in his can In tlie foreground is tliat strange 
figure n hlch is as fatuilar to us as the figures of those 
iinioug whom \vc have been brought up, the gigantic 
body, the huge tnassj face, seaiiifd with the scara of 
diseiLBCj the brown c^oat, the black worsted sfockiiiga, 
the gtey wig with the scorched foretop, tlic dirty 
hEiiids, tlie nails bitten and iiared to the quick. \Vc 
see the ej^es and mouth nioving with convulsive 
twitches j we see the hea\y fonii roUliig; wc hear it 
puffing; and then comes the Whj'j sirT' and die 

What then, sir?^' and the Xo, sir I” and the 

\ ou dojf t liCC your way duough the question, 
sir I 

liHiut a singular destiny luis been that of this re- 
markable man ! To be regarded lu his owti age as a 
classic, and iii ours as a compauioii I To receive from 
his contemporaries tlmt full hotuoge wludi men of 
genius have in general receivx'd enly from posterity! 
To bo more intimately known to jjosterity tlwin other 
men are knowm to their contemponiries! That kind 
of fame which is corainouly tiie mo^t transient is, in 
his case, the most dumbie^ Tlio reputation of those 
WTiting^j wiiidi he probably expected to be hiuiiortal, 
is every dajr fading; while those peculiarities of 
maimer and that careless table-talk the memory of 
which, he probably thought, would die with him, are 
likely to be remembered as long os the English hm* 
gniige is spikcn In any quarter of the globe, 
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Tht u}iih a I^\fk 4^ Jhhn Jlan^an* By 

Borert Soutiiet* Esq* LL^D. PocULaunJati?- lUiiS* 
iirltli EngraA^ijigfl. LpDnJt>]i: 1830. 

Tills is an cminetiilj bcnutiful und splendid edition of 
a book wliicli well deaen^cs tdl that the priiiter and 
the engraver can do for it. The Life of Btinyan is, of 
course, not a performance which can add much to tbe 
literary reputation of such a writer 04 51 Southey. 
15ut it is written in excellent EngUwli, and, for the 
most part, in an excellent spirit. 51 r. Southey pro¬ 
pounds, we need not say* many opiiiions from which 
we ahogctlier dissent; and his attempts to excuse the 
odious persecution to which Bunyau i^ubjectcil 
have BOinetimes moved our indigmition. But we will 
avoid this topic^ 5Ve are jii present much more in- 
cUned to join in jiayiiig homage to the genius of a 
great nmn than to engage in a controversy concerning 
churcli-govcrnment and toleration* 

We must not poss without notice the engravings 
wih which tliis volume is decorated* Some of 51 r- 
lleatlfs wockl*cuta are admirably designed and exe¬ 
cuted. 51 r. 5Iartin’s ibustmtlons do not please us 
quite BO well, llis Valley of tbe Shadow of Death 
is not that 5^alley of the Shadow of Death whicli 
Bunyan iinagiiied. At all events, it is not that dark 
and horrible glen ’which litis from childhood liecn in 
our mind's eye. The valley is a cavcm : the quag* 
mire is a lake: the struight jiutli runs zigyjig: and 
Christian apjicars like a s[>eok iu the darkness of the 
iinrnensG ’vault. We miss, too, those hideous forms 
which make so striking a jjart of the description of 
Banyan, and which Salviitor Eosa tvould have loved 
to draw. It is with uiifeigncd difhdeiice tliat we pro* 
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Tioqnce jmlgiEent on any question reUiting to tlii; art 
of jMijntmg. Ihxt Jl appears to us tliat Mr* Martin 
lias not of Into been fortunate In Iiia ciioloe of subjeeta. 
lie Biiould never have nttcmpt^^tl to iliu^tmtc the 
ParaJwe Lost. TJicrc tAn be no t>vo manners more 
JirecJly opposed to each other than the manner of hia 
piunting and the manner of Milton^s poetiyr. Those 
things wliich are incsre accessories in the descriptiona 
l>ecomc the principal objects in the pictures; and 
those figures which are most prominent in the de¬ 
scriptions can be detected in the pictures only by a 
very close scrutiny, Mr. Slartin has succeeded per¬ 
fectly in representing tlie pillars and cmidchibnis of 
Pandiomoniump But he hna forgotten that Miltou^s 
Pandsemonmrn is mentdy the background to Satan, In 
the picture, the Archangel is scarcely visible amidst 
the endless colonnades of Ids infernal |]kalacG, Milton'^a 
I^aradisc, againp hi merely the background to his Adam 
and Eve. But in Jfr, Martiivs picture the landscaiM 
is every thirig* Adam, Eve, and Bapliiiel, attract 
much less notice than the lake end the mnuntainSi 
the gigantic flowers, and the giraffes which feed 
upon them. We read tliat James the Second sat to 
^'^arclst, the great flower-painter. When the per¬ 
formance was finished, his Majesty appeared in the 
midst of a bower of sun^flowers iiud tulips, which 
completely drew away all attention from the central 
figtirc. All who looked at the portrait took it for a 
flower-piece. Mr* Martin, wc think, introduces his 
immeasuniblo spaces, his mnumcrahle multitude, his 
gorgeous prodigies of architecture and Iandscsi[>e, 
almost as unseasonably as Varelst introduced his 
flawer-iKuts and nos^ays- If Mr. Martin were to 
paint Lear in the storm, we suspect that the blazing 
sky, the sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, and tlie 
tossing forest, wotdd draw awa}" all attention from the 
agonies of the insulted king and father. If he were 
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to iwiint tho distil of Lcar^ the old iiianp ri.'^kins' tlie 
by-stoiidiins to undo hid button, would be throw n into 
the dliudo by a vast blaze of puv iiioo^j Stan thirds, ar* 
niour^ and heralds^ coats- Jlr. JIartin woiilJ iUostnite 
the Orlando Furioso well, the Orlando liinnmonito still 
better, the Arabian Nights beat of all. Tairy |)ahiCi?a 
and gardens, |K)rtlcoea of agate, and groves flowering 
with eiae raids and rtibies, iuhahited by people ftw 
whom nobody cares, these are bis pro[ier dormiiiu Ifo 
would succeed admirably in the enchanted ground of 
/Ucina, or the TimnaiOQ of jUaddin. But be sbould 
avoid ^Idtou and Butiyan, 

The cliaracteristlc peculiarity of the Pilgrim^s Pro¬ 
gress is thiit it IB the only wort of its kind wliieb 
possesses a strong human interest. Other allegories 
only amuse the fancy. The allegory of Buiiyiiii bus 
been read by many tbeusandB wltli tears- There are 
some good allegories ui Johnson's worL^ and some of 
still higher merit by Addison- In tJiese pcrfonnances 
there is, perhaps^ as much wit and ingenuity as in 
tlic Pilgritn^s Prognjss^ But the pleasure Avhicb is 
produced by the ATsion of ^lirzo, the Msion of Theo¬ 
dore, the genealogy of Wit^ or the contest between 
iJest and Labour, is exactly similar to the pleasure 
which we derive from one of Cowley's od^a or from a 
eanto of IludibraB* It is a pleasure wlileh belongs 
wholly to the understanding, and in which the fetd- 
ings have no part whatever. Nay, even Spenser 
himself, though assuredly one of the greatest potUs 
that ever lived, could not succeed in the attempt to 
make tillegory interesting. It was in vain that he 
lavished the riches of bis iiiiiid cm the House of 
Pride and ilie House of Temperance* One unpar¬ 
donable fault, the lUult of tediouBness, peniadcs tlio 
whole of the Fairy Queen. We become sick of car¬ 
dinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society 
of phiin men nnd u'onitn. Of the jKrrsons who read 
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the fir^t cATitOf not one in ten reisches the end of the 
first book, {unl not one in a huridre<l perseveres to the 
end of the poeni. Very fevy and very weary are those 
who iire hi at the deniti of the Blalutit BcEist. If the 
kat six books, which arc said to have been destroyed 
in Ire hind, had been presened, we doubt whether 
any heart less stout than that of a coirunentator would 
have hdd out to the end. 

It is not so with the Pil^^rlia's Progress. That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admimtion from the 
tfioBt fastidious critics, is loved by those who are loo 
simple to admire it* Doctor Johnson, all wliose 
studies were desultory, ond who hated, aa he said, to 
reflid books through, made an exception in favour of 
tlic Pilgrlm^s Progress, That work was one of tlie 
two or three works which he vviahed longer- It was 
by iio common merit that Uie illiterate sectary ex^ 
traded praLso like this from the most pedantic of 
critics lUid the most bigoted of Tories* In the 
wildest parts of Scotland the Pilgrim's Progress is 
the delight of the peasantry. In eveiy nnrs^rj the 
l*i]grim^s Progress is a gTcater favourite than Jack 
tliG Giant-killer* Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path iia well as he knows a road in which 
he has gone backuTird and forward a hundred dines. 
This is the higlu^t miracle of genius, that things 
which are not should be aa though they were, that 
the imaginations of one nnnd should become the per- 
Bonal recollections of another* And this rmracle the 
tinker has ’wrought- There is no oscen t, no declivity, 
no rcsting*placc, no turn-stUe, with which wc are not 
perfectly acquainted. The wicket ^tc, and the de¬ 
solate s’waiiip >vhich flcpamtcs it Irom the City of 
Destruction, the long Utic of road, as straight as a 
rule can make if, the Ititerpretcria lioiisc oiid all its 
fair shows, the prisoner in the iron <M*ge, the palace, 
at the duel's of wliicti aniicd men kept guard, and on 
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the Ixittlements of which walked fM^rsons elothcrl all 
in goldi the cross and the sepulchre^ the steep hiII 
mid the plta^nt harbour, the statdy front of the 
House IWutiful by the waysidoi the chuiued lions 
crouching in the porch, the low greeu vidley of 
Humiliation} rich with grass luid covered wth flocks, 
all are as well known to us os the sights of our own 
street- Then we come to the narrow place where 
ApoUyon strode riglit across the whole hreadtli of 
the way, to stop the journey of Christian, and where 
afterwards the pillar was set up to testity Iiow bniVidy 
the pilgrim had fought the good fight. As we ml- 
vance, the valley becomes deeper and deciier. The 
shade of tlie precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead, l>olefttl voices, 
the clanking of chains, and the rushing of many ft^t 
to and fro, arc heard througli the darkness. The 
way^ liardlj'' discernible in gloom, runs close by 
the mouth of the burning pit, which sends forth its 
flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous shaja^s, to 
terrify the adventurer. ITieuce he goes on, amidst 
the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of 
those who have perished lying In the ditch by his 
side. At the end of the long dark valley he 
the dens In which the old giants dwelt, amidst the 
bones of those whom they had slain^ 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste 
moor, till at length the towers of ii distant city a[>[H*ar 
before the traveUer j. and soon he is in the midst of 
the mnumemhlo multitudes of Vatuty Fair* There 
arc the jugglers and the apes, tlie shops and the 
puppet-ahows. There are Italian Row, and Frencli 
Row, and S|Hmish Row, and BriUdii Row, with their 
crowds of buyers, sellers, and lounge^ jabbering all 
the hmguages of the lyutL 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver 
mine, and ihrongh the meadow of lilies, along tlie 
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bank of tliftt plca^nt river wliich ixuNileiTd on l>oth 
sidoa by fruit-trees. On riie left brnnchos off the 
pnth leading to the horrible cattle, the eourt-yard 
of Tvhich 19 pnvcd with the skulk of pilgriins; and 
riglit onward are the sheepfolds and orcliards of the 
Delectable Mountains. 

From the DclGetohle Mountains^ the way lies 
through the fogs and briers of the Encliantcd Grounds 
with here and tlicre a bed of soft cushions spread 
under a green arbour. And Ijeyond U the hind of 
Ilculah, where the flowers^ the grui>eSj and the songs 
of birds never ceascT and where the sun shines niglit 
and day. Thence are plainly seen the golden pave¬ 
ments and streets of poarl, on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the Btngea of the joumeyj nU the forms which 
cross or overtjike the pilgrims^ giantSj and hobgoblins, 
ill-favoured one^t, and shining ones^ tho tall, comelyj 
swarthy Madam Bubble, %vith her great purse by her 
side, and her fingers playing with the money, the 
black man in the bright vesttircj Mr^ Worldly Wise¬ 
man and my Lord Hategood, Mr* Talkative, and 
Mrs. Timoirioug, all are actually existing Wings to us. 
\Fe follow the travellers through their allegoriaik 
progress uTtli interest not inferior to that wSth which 
we follow Elirjibeth from Sitteria to Moscow, orJeanic 
Deans from Edinburgh to London. Bunyan ia almost 
1 lie only writer who ever gave to the abstract the 
interest of the concrete. In the works of many cele- 
tiratcd authors, men arc mere pei^nifioitions. We 
have not a jealous man, but Jealousy, net a traitor, hut 
I>erfidyj not a pitriot, but patriotism* Tlie mind of 
Bunyan, on the contnuy, was so imaginative that 
personifications, when he dealt ^irh them, became 
uien, A dialogue lietiivcen two qualities, in his dream, 
has more dramatic effect than a dialogue between t wo 
human beings in most plays. In this respect the 
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gcnitis of B liny an bore a great resemblance to tliat of 
a man who had very Uttle else in common with him, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. The strong imagination of 
Shelley made him an idolater in his own despite. 
Out of the most indefinite terms of a hardj cold, dark, 
nie|aph 3 'sical system, he made a gorgeous Pantheon, 
full of bcantibil, majestic, and Ufedike forms> He 
turned atheism itself into a mj^holog}\ rich with 
visions as glorious as the gods tliut live in the marble 
of Phidias, or the virgin saints that smile on us from 
the cunvass of Murillo* 'the Spirit of Beauty, the 
Principle of GockI, the Principle of Evil, when he 
treated of them, cetised to be abstractions. They 
took shape anil colour. TJiey were no longer mere 
wot\ls; I n it ‘‘i ntclligibk forms ^^ fai rhn manitiea;^ 
objects of love, of adoration, or of fcar* As there can 
lie no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poetical 
faculty than that tendency which was so common 
among the writers of the Frencii school to turn images 
into abstractions, Venus, for example, into Love, 
Minerva into Wisdom, Mars into War, and Bacchus 
into Festivity, so there can be no stronger sign of a 
mind tmly poetical than a, disposition to reverse: this 
jibstnictjog process, and to make individuals out of 
generalities. Some of the metaphj^sicnl and ethical 
tlieories of Shelley were certainly most absurd and 
poniicious, Btjit we doubt whether atty modern poet 
has possessed in an equal degree some of the highest 
qualities of the great ancient masters. The words 
bard and inspiration, which seem so cold and affected 
when applied to other modem writers, have a perfect 
propriety when applied to him* He was not an author, 
but a bard* His poetry seemfl not to have been an 
art, but an inspiration* Had ho lived to the full age 
of man, he might not improlmbly have given to the 
world some great w^ork of the very highest miik in 
design and execution. But, alas! 
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t ftrt ptMti- p^htfirr E(ffi 

Tuv Albrniif fiXar nrCfHip rur «v ^tu^llll«T> qirt^EJ4> 

Rut we must return to Bunyan* The Pil^m's 
Progress tuiJoubtcdly ia not a perfi^ct jillcgoiy. The 
tj^pes nrc often meonsistent with cneti other | siml 
soinetimes the dlegoriciil disgulac h nltogether thrown 
offp The rivcri for exnnriple, is emblematic of death j 
and wo are told tlmt every Ijnman being must pns$ 
through the river. Rut Faithful does not pass tlirougli 
iL lie is martyredi not in shadow, but in rofility, nt 
Voniiy Fair. Hopeful talks to Chriatian about Esau's 
birthright and about his own convictions of sin as 
Bunyan might hove talked with one of his own eon- 
grogation. I^hc datnscis at the House Beautiful cate- 
chisEo Christiana’s boys, aa any good ladies might 
calechiKo any l>oys at a Sunday l^liooL But we clo 
not l>eIievo that any nrmn, whatever might be bis 
geniusj and whatever liis good luek^ could long con¬ 
tinue a figtmitive history without ftJlrag into many 
inconsistencies. Wo are sure that mconsistcueics, 
scarcely less gross than the worst into which Brniyan 
has fallenj maybe found in the shortest and most 
elaborate allegories of the Spectator and the Bambler* 
The Tale of a Tub and the Histoiy' of John Bull 
Swann witli similar errora^ if the name of error can 
Ik! properly applied to that which is unnvoiflalilc- It is 
not easy to make a simile? go on aIl-fours+ But we 
Kdlcve that no human ingenuity cotild produce such 
centi|>ede as a long allegory in which (he corrcKpund- 
eucc lM3twcen thcontwartl sign and the thing signified 
should be exactly prcacrvetl. Certainly no wTitcr, 
nncient or modem, has yet achieved the adventure. 
The best thing, on the whole, that an aUegorist can 
do, is to present to his readers a succession of anEilo- 
gies, each of which may sepamtely be striking and 
happy, without looking veiy nicely to see whether 
ihej' harmonize with each other. This Banyan has 
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ilone; and, though a uirnute flenitiu)^ mny detect iJt* 
consistencies in every page of his Tnle^ the general 
effect which the Tale piwluces on all persons, leamcct 
and unlearned, proYca tlmt he has done well. The 
passages Yrhich it is most difficult to defend are those 
in which he altogether drop the allegot}% and puts 
into the mouth of his pilgrims religioiis ejaculations 
and disquisitions, better suited to Ids own pulpit at 
Bexlibnl or Eeading than to the Enchanted Ground or 
to the Interpreter^ Garden. Yct even these possageo, 
though we will not undertake to defend theni against 
the objections of critics, we feel that we could ill 
spare. We feel that the stoiy owes much of Its 
charm t<i these occasional glimpses of solemn and 
affecting subjects, which wdll not be hidden, which 
force themselves throngh the veil, and appear Ijc- 
fore 09 in their native asjicct^ The effect is not 
unlike that which is said to have been produced on 
the ancient stage, when the eyes of the actor were 
seen fla min g through his mask, and giving life and 
expression to ivh at would else have been an Lnaniniate 
and uninteresting disguise 

It very amusing and very Lnatructive to compai^ 
the Tllgrira^g Ppogress with the Grace Abounding. 
The hitter work is indeed one of the most reniarkable 
pieces of autobiography in the world. It is a full and 
open confession of the fancies which passed t hrough the 
mind of an illiterate man, whose affections were warm, 
whose nerves were irritable, whose imagination 'ii'us 
ungovernable, and who was under the iuHuence of 
the Strongest religious excitement. In whatever age 
tSunyan had li ved, the history of his feelings would, 
all probability, have been very curioiiSp But the time 
in which his lot was cast wtis the time of a great 
stirring of the human mind. A tremendous burst of 
public feeling, produced by the tyranny of tlie hier* 
archy, menaced the old ecclesiastical institutions 
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with doatruetion. To tlic gloomy regularity of one 
intolerant Ghureb had sucooedecl the Ueenac of iii- 
mitnerable secta, drank witli the sweet and heady 
must of their* new Eberty. Fanaticism, engendered 
by persecution, and destined to engender persecu¬ 
tion m turn, spread rapidly through society. Even 
the stpongest and most commanding minds were not 
proof Agtitnst this strange taint p Any time might 
have produced George Fox and James Naylor, But 
to ono time alone belong the frantic delusions of such . 
a statesman as Vancj and the hysterical tears of such a 
soldier as CromwelL 

The history of Bunyan Is the liistory of a most ex* 
citable mind in an age of excitement. By moat of his 
biographers he Jms b^n treated with gross injustice. 
I'hey have understood in a popular sense all those 
strong terms of self-eondenmarion which he employed 
in a theological sense* They have, therefore, repre¬ 
sented him as an ahandon«l Ti'Tctch, reclaimed by 
means almost mirflculous, or, to use tlicir fftvourite 
metaphor, *‘as a brand plucked from the burning-^ 
Mr* Iviraey calls him the depraved Bunyan and the 
wicked tinker of Ebtow. Surely ilr. Ivimey ought to 
have been too familiar with the hitter accu&ations 
which the most pious people arc in the habit of bring¬ 
ing against themselves, to understand iitemlly all the 
strong expressions which are to be found m the Grace 
Abounding. It quite clear, as Mr. Southey most 
justly rcTOarks, that Bunyan ne\^r wes a vicious man. 
He married vcjy early; and he solemnly declares that 
he vrm strictly faithful to liia wife. He does not 
appear to have been a drunkanl* He owns, indeed, 
that, when a boy, he never spoke without an oath. 
But a smglc admonition cured him of this bad Imbit 
for life; and the cure mtist have been wrought early j 
for at cightceii he was in the army of the Parliament; 
and, if he had carried tlie vice of profaneness into that 
VOL. 1. E E 
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he would doubtliaVc reeciTcd something 
more than an admordtion from Seijeant 1 lii id-their- 
klngs-iri-cliainSj or Capicun Ilew-Agag-in-pk•c^:ii-lxdh^e- 
thc-Lo^^i Bell-ringing and placing at hockey on 
Sunilayg geem to have been the worst vices of this 
depraved tinker. They would have posted ibr virtues 
with Archbishop I^aud. It is quite clear that, from 
a very early age^ Bunyan was a man of a strict life and 
of a tender conscience. “ He had been/' says Mr, 
Southey^ “a blackguards'^ Even this wc think too 
hard a ecnsurc- Bunyan not, we adtiilti so fine a 
gentleman as Lord Digby; but he was a blackguard 
no other^vise than as cverj^ labouring map that ever 
lived haa been a blackguard* Indeed Mr. Southey uC' 
knowledges this, Such he might liuve been expected 
to be by ids hirth^ breedings and vocation. Scarcely 
indeedj by possibility^ could he have been otherwise/" 
A innn whose manners and sentiments are decidcJly 
liclow tiiose of his class deservi^s to be called a black¬ 
guard. But it is Surely unfair to apply so strong a 
word of reproach to one who k only what the great 
mass of every community must inevitably lie. 

Those horrible internal confiictii which Bunyan lias 
ilescribed with so much power of language prove, not 
that he a worse inan than hts neighbours, but 
that his mind ^vas constantly occupied by religious 
considertitions, that his J'erv'our exceeded his kiiow- 
ledge, and that his imoginatiou exorcised despotic 
jiower over his boily and mind. He heard voices 
from heaven. He saw strange visions of distant hill^^p 
pleasant and auuiiy as his own Delectable l^Ioiintainij^ 
From those abodes he ^vas shut out, and placed in a 
dark and horrible wilderness, where he wanderer I 
through 5<?e and sno^v, stri^'ing to make his way into 
the happy repon of light. At one time he was seizal 
wdth an ineliimtion to work luiinicles* At another 
time he thought himself actually iiossesatHl by the 
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dc^'iL l lci could distinguish thc^ blnsphomous whis- 
pers- He felt his mfernoi enemy pulling at hts 
clotlies behind Iiitn« He spumed with his feet and 
struck with his hands at the destroyer. Sometimes 
he ivas tempted to sell his part in the salvation of 
mankind, ^metimes a violent impulse urged him to 
start up from his food^ to fall on Itis knees, and to 
break forth into prayer. At length he fancied that 
he had committed the unpardonable sin. His agony 
convulsed his robust frame. Ho was, he says, as if 
his breastbone would split; and this be took for a 
sign that he was destmed to buist asunder like Judas. 
The agitation of his nerves made all his movements 
tremulous; and this trembling, he supposed, a 
visible mark of his reprobation, like that which had 
been set on Cain. At one time, indeed, an encou^ 
raging voice seemed to rush in at the window, like the 
noise of wind, but very pleasant, and commanded, as 
he says, a great calm in his soul. At another time, a 
word of comfort “ was spoke loud unto him; it 
showed a great ivord \ it seemed to be ^vrit in great 
lettorsJ^ lint these intervals of cose were short. 
His state, during two years and a half, was generally 
the most horrible that the human mind can imagine. 

1 walked,” says he, witli his own peenliar eloquence, 
** to a neighbouring town ; and sat down upon a 
settle in the street, and fell into a very deep pause 
about the most fearful state my sin had brought me 
to j and, after long musing, I lifted up my head; but 
mcthoiight I saw as if tlie sun that shineth in the 
heaveuB did grudge to give me light } and as if the 
very stones in the street, and tiles uihui the houses, 
did baud themselves against me. llethought that 
tliey all combined together to banisb me out of the 
w'orld, I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, because 1 had sinned iig;akist the SaviouTp 
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Oil, how happy now ’iras every creature over 11 fur 
they Btootl fast, and kept tlielr station. But I was 
gone and lost/* Scarcely atiy iiUidhouse could pro* 
duce an Instance of delusion so strong, or of iniaery 
ao acute. 

It Wiia througli this Valley of the Shadow of Deatlii 
overhung by darkness, peopled with devils, resound* 
ing with blasphemy and lamentation, and pfuj&ing 
ftinidat quiigmiros, snares, and pitfalls, dose by the 
very mouth of hell, that Eunyan journeyed to that 
htight and fruitful land of Bculaht in which he so¬ 
journed during the latter period of his pllgrin^o* 
The only trace wliich Ills cruel sufferings iind tempta^ 
tions seem to have left beliind them was an affec¬ 
tionate compassion for those who were still in the 
state in which he had once been. Religion has 
scarcely ever w'om a form so calm and sootliing as in 
his allegory. The feeling wliich predominates through 
the whole book is a feeling of tenderacss for weiik, 
timid, and liErasscd minds. The character of Mr. 
Fearing, of Mr. Fceble-llind, of 3Ir. Despoudeney 
and his daughter Miss Mudiafraid, the account of 
poor Littlefoith w'ho was robbed by the three tliievcs, 
of his spending money, the description of Christian's 
terror in the dungeons of Giant Despoir and in his 
]ia!;^age through the river, all clearly show how strong 
ii sjTnptithy Bunyan felt, after hk own mind had 
become clear and cheerful, for persons afflicted with 
religious mclaDcholy. 

Mr* Southey, who has no love for the Calvinists, 
ivdinits that, if Calvinism had never worn a blacker 
appearance than in Eunyan*s works, it would never 
have become a temi of reproach. In fact, those 
ivorks of Buiiyan with which we arc acquainted 
are by no nicaus more Calvinistic than the articles 
and homilies of the Church of England. The riiodtr-^ 
nlion of his opinions on the subject of predestinatiou 
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gave offence to some zealous persons. We have seeu 
an absurd allegorj, the herofne of which is named 
Ilephzibah, written by some raving aupralapaarian 
preacher who was dissatisfied with the mild theology 
of the rilgrim's Progress. In this foolish book, if 
we recollect rightly, the Interpreter is called the 
Enlightener, and the House Beautiful is Castle 
Strengths Mr» Southey telb us that the Catholics 
had also their Pilgriin'a Pragress^ without a Giant 
l*ope, in which the Interpreter is the Director, and 
the House Beautiful Grace's IfalL It is surely a re- 
Titarkaldc proof of the power of Bunyan^a genius, that 
two religious parties, both of which regarded Ins 
opinions aa heterodox, should have hod recourse to 
hint for osj^istance. 

There arc, wc think, some characters and scenes 
in tlic Pilgrim's Progress, w^hicii con be fully com¬ 
prehended nnd enjoyed only by persons fiimiliar with 
the historj^ of the times through which Bunyanlived. 
The character of Mr, Greatheart, the guide, is an 
example* His fighting is, of course^ allegorical; but 
the allegory is not strictly presen'od. He delivers a 
sermon on imputed righteousness to his eoni|janionB; 
anti, soon after, he gives battle to Giant Grim, who 
had taken upon him to back the lions* He expounds 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to the household and 
guests of Gains; and then he sallies out to attack 
Slaygood, Avho wTts of the nature of flesh-caters, in 
his den* These are inconsistencies; but they arc in- 
conBjstoncies which tidd, we think, to the interest of 
the narrativep We have not tlie leot^t doubt that 
Bimyan had in riew some stout old Greatheart of 
Nasoby and Worcester, who prayed with his men be¬ 
fore he drilled them, wdio knew^ the spiritinJ state of 
every dragoon in his troop, and who, with the praises 
of GtMl in his rnotuh, and a two-cdgcti aword in his 
band, had turned to flighty on many fields of battle, 
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the fiwcsAringi drunken bravoea of Rupert njid Lun^ 
ford^ 

Every age prcwiiices sueh men as By-ends. But 
the middle of the fleventeenlh century was eminently 
prolific of such men* Mr* Sonthey thinks that the 
satire was aimed at some particular individual j and 
this seems by no means Improbable, At all events, 
Bunyan must have known many of those hypocrites 
wiio followed religion only when religion walked in 
silver elippersj wlicn the sun sbone^ and when the 
people applauded- Indeed he might have easily 
found all tlio kindred of By-ends among the public 
men of his time. Ho might have found among the 
peers my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, 
and my Lord Fair-spcecii ^ in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Smooth-man, Mr* Anjliiiug, and ilr. Facing- 
both-'Ways; nor would “ the parson of the parish, 
Mr, Two’tongue^,-' liavo been wanting. The town of 
Bedford probably contained more than one politician 
who, after contriving to robe an estate by jjeeking 
the Lord during the reign of the saints, contrived to 
keep whut he had got by persecuting the saints during 
the reign of the strumpets, and more than one priest 
whoj during repeated changes in the discipline and 
doctrines of the church, had remained constant to 
notliLDg but hifi henefice. 

One of tho moat remarkable passages in the Pil- 
grim^s Progresa is that in which the proceedings 
againat Faithful arc described- It is impoarible to 
doubt tlmt Bunyan intended to satirise the mode in 
which state trials were conducted under Charles the 
Second* Tho license given to the witnesses for the 
prosecution, the shameless partiality and ferocious 
insolence of the judge, the precipitancy and the blind 
rancour of the jury, remind us of tliose odious 
racries which, from the Restoration to the RevolutioB, 
were merely forms preliminary to Imnging, drawii^, 
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nnd quartering* Ixinl Hategood perforins tfie offi^ 
of counsel for the prisoners as well as Scroggs biieaelf 
could have performed It* 

** JvixpE* TIiou nimi^te, licrctl^ and traitor^ hast tliou 
heard what these bone^ geallcrtien have witnessed agiunst 
thee I 

** FATTttFtTL* ]KIay I speal£ n few wqfds id idj own tic- 
fence ? 

J UDUB. Sirralir sirmb I thou dcecrrcit to live iie lunger^ 
hut to lie jfllftifi immedktelj upon tlie place; jet, that all men 
may iiee uur gentle ne^ to tlice, lei us liear wliat tliDu, vile 
runogatei liast to say*” 

No person who knows the state trials can be at n 
loss fur [HiraUel fuses* Indeed, write what Btuiyon 
would^ the baseness and cruelty of the Ui^vyers of 
those times ** sinned up to it stilb^ and even went 
beyond it* The imaginary trial of Faithful before a 
jury composed of personified vicesj nm just and 
merciful, when compared with the real trial of Alice 
I/isle liefore that tribunal where all the vices sat in 
the person of tyefferies. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader^ 
and invalnuble as a study to e\Try per^n who wislies 
to obtain u wide eominand over the English language. 
The vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common 
people. There is not an expression^ if we except a 
few technical terms of theology^ wiiich would pu^de 
tlie rudest pciisimt. We have observed sevemi pages 
whit 1 1 do not eontain a single word of more than two 
fiyILihles* Yet no ivriter has said more exactly what 
he meurit to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for 
veliement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, 
tliis homel)' diidcct, the dialect of plain working men, 
was perfectly sufficjcnt* There is no book in our 
Uteraturc! on which we would so readily stake the 
fame of the old invpollute<l English language, no boot 
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which showa so well how rich that iungiiagB is in ita 
own proper wealth, and how little it haa been im¬ 
proved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper «aiJ, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared 
not name John Blinyan. in his verse, for fear of 
moving a sneer. To our refined forcfkthera, we sup¬ 
pose, Lord Roscommon's Essay on Translate Versc^ 
and the Duke of Bucklngliamshire's Essay on Poetry, 
appeared to be compositions infinitely superior to the 
allegory of the preacliing tinker. We live in better 
times; and we ore not afraid to say, that, though 
there were many clever men in England during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, there wero only 
two minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in 
a very eminent degree. One of those minds pro¬ 
duced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim's 
Progress. 
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JOHN HAMPDEN. (Dei^bee, 1S3L) 

Same Mmiffriah of John ffampdat^ Ms hit Tima. 

Bj Lokd Nu&ent. 2 vols- Stol LonJoa: 183L 

We hnvo read tbis Is^lc with great pleasure^ liough 
not exactly with that kind of pkaflure which wc Imd 
expected* Wc had hoped that Lord Nugent would 
have been able to collect, from lamily papers and 
local traditions^ much new and mteresting information 
respecting the life and character of the renowned 
leader of tlie Long Parliament, the first of those 
great English commoners whose plain addition of 
ifjstcr lias, to our ears, a more majestic ^und than 
the proudest of the feudal titles* In this hope wc 
have been disappointed; but assuredly not from any 
want of zeal or diligence on the j^rt of the noble 
biographer* Even at Hampden, there arc, it seems, 
no important papers relating to the most iHustrious 
proprietor of that ancient domain. The most valu- 
ahle memorials of him which still exist, belong to the 
family of his friend, Sir John Eliot* Lord EHot has 
furnished the portrait which is engrav^ for this 
work, together with some very interesting letters. 
The portrait is undoubtedly on original, and probably 
the only original now in existcnee* The intellectual 
forehead, the mild j>enctmtion of the eye, and the 
inflexible resolution expressed by the lines ^of the 
mouth, sufficiently guarantee the Ukeness- TV e shall 
probably tnake some extracts from the letters* They 
contain almost all the new information that Lord 
Nugent bos been able to procure respecting tlic pri^ 
vate pursuits of the great man whose tnemoiy be 
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worships ivitli tin enthusiastic, but not eKtravagaut, 
venemtion. 

Tho public life of Hampden is surrounded by no 
obscurityp His historjs more particularly from tlio 
year 1640 to his dcHtli, is tho history of EngLind. 
These Jlemoirs must be considered as Sremoirs of 
the liLatory of England; and, as smell, they well de^ 
seiTre to be attentively perused« They confoln some 
curious facts which, to us at leastj are new, much 
spirited narrative, many judicious remarks, aiul much 
clor|uent deohiniatioii. 

We are not sure that even the want of information 
respecting the private chameter of Hamplen in not 
in itself a circiinistance as strikingly characteristic 
as any which the moat tiumitc chronicler, (f Meura, 
Sirs. Thmle, or Roswell himself, e\'er recor<letl c^ai- 
cerning tlieir heroes* The edehrated ihiritan loaiier 
is an almost solitary instance of a great man ivho 
riEfither sought nor ahunned greatness^ who found 
glory only because glory lay in the plain pith of 
duty. During more than forty years he was kno^vn 
to his country tidghbouri^ as a gcritlenmn of cultivated 
mind, of high principles, of [wlishod address, happy 
in hia familj*, and active in tlie discharge of local 
dutica ; and fopoliticid men, as an honest, indiistriotis, 
and semsible member of Parliament^ not. eager to 
display his tidcnts, sttinch to his party, and attentive 
to the interests of his constituents. A great and 
terrible crisis came. A direct attack was made by an 
arbitrary government on a sacred right of Engllsb* 
men, on a right which was tlie cliief security for idl 
their other rights* The nation looked round for a 
defender. Calmly and unostentatiously the plain 
Ruckiughitmshire Esquire placed himself at the head 
of his countrymen, and right before the face and 
aeroos the path of tyranny. The times grew darker 
and more troubled. Public service, perilous, ardu- 
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ou^i delicfttej ’^vas required; and to evciy scmco the 
rnteUect and the courage of this wonderful ttmi were 
found fully equals He became a debaiter of tlie first 
ordcT^ a mo&t dexterous manager of the House of 
Common Sp a negotiator! ^ soldier* He goiremed 
a fierce and turbulent assembly, abounding in able 
men, wa easily as he had governed his family. He 
showeil himself as competent to direct a campa%n a® 
to conduct the business of the petty sessions. Wc 
can scsirccly express the admiration which we feel for 
a mind bo great, and, at the same time, so heathful 
and BO wcU projwrtioned, bo ’willingly contracting 
itself to the humblcBt duties, so easily expEmding itself 
to the highest, so contented in repose, so powerful in 
action. Almost every part of thiB ^drtnous and blame¬ 
less life which is not hidden from us in modest pri^ 
vacy ia a precious and splendid portion of our natiooal 
history» Had the private conduct of Hampden aflbrdcd 
the slightest pretence for censure, he would have been 
assailed by the isanie blind malevolence which, in 
defiance of the dearest proofe, &tdl continues to call 
Sir John Eliot an assassin. Had there been even any 
weak part in the character of Hampden, had hie man¬ 
ners been in any respect o|ien to ridicule, we may be 
sure that no mercy would hare been shown to liim by 
the writers of Charlea^s fiiotion* Tliose writers have 
carefully presen'cd every little circumstance which 
could tend to make their opponents odious or con¬ 
temptible* Tiiey have made themsdres merry with 
the cant of injudidona jcedots* They hare told us 
that Hym broke do^vu in li speech, that Ireton bad 
hia nose pulled by Hollis, tbat the Earl of Northum* 
berlond cudgelled Henry Marten, that St. Jolin^a 
manners vrert sullen, that Vane had an ugly face, tliat 
Cromwell bod a red nose. But neither the artful 
Clarendon nor the scuirtlous Denham could venture 
to throw the sligiitest imputation on the morals or 
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the manners of Hampden* Whnt was the opinion 
entertained respecting him bj the best men of hia 
time, we Jciim from Baxter. That eminent j>ereon, 
eminent not only for his piety and his ferrid dcTo- 
tional eloquence, but for his moderation, his know' 
ledge of political iiflTairSj and his skill in judging of 
character^ deelarcd in the Saint's Rest that one of 
the pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in heaven was 
the society of Ilnmpdcn. In the editions printed 
after the Rcstoratloti, the name of Hampden was 
omitted. “ But 1 must tell the reader,says Baxter, 
** that 1 did blot it out, not as changing my opinion 
of the person. . , , Jlr. John Ilamplen was one that 
friends and enemies acknowledged to be most eminent 
for prudence, piety, and peaceiible counsels, having 
the most universal praise of any gentleman that I 
remember of that age. I remember a moderate, 
prudent, aged gentleman, far from him, but no 
qufljuted with him, whom I have heanl saying, that 
if he might choose what poison he would be then in 
the world, he would be John Hampden*” IVe cannot 
but regret that we have not fuller memorials of a 
man wlio, after passing through the most severe 
temptations by which human virtue eon be tried, 
al\er acting a most conspicuous part in a revolution 
and a ci vil war, could yet deserve such praise as this 
from such authoritj'. Yet the want of memorials is 
suredy the best proof that luitrcd itself could find no 
blemish on his memory. 

The story of hia early life is soon told* He was 
the head of a family which had been settled in Buck* 
inghomshire before the Conquest. Part of the estate 
which he Inherited had been bestowed by Edward the 
Confessor on Baldwyn de Hampden, whose name 
seema to iudicate that he was one of the Norman 
favourites of the last Saxon king* During the con¬ 
test between the houses of York and Lancaster, the 
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Hami>dcn3 adJiered to tLe prty of the Red iJoaCj liiul 
wero, eonsoqueatlyp persecuted by Edward tlieFourth, 
^id ftivourGd by Henry the ^vcDth. Under the 
Tndors, the family was great and flourishing, Griffith 
Hampden, high sheriff of Buddnghainsbire, enter¬ 
tained Elizabeth ^ith great magmfieetice at lug seat. 
His sonp William Hampden, sate in the Parliament 
’which that queen summoned in the year 1593. 
’Williaiii married Elizaheth Cromwell, aunt of the 
cekhmtod man who afterwards governed the British 
i^alnnds with more than regal power; and from tlds 
marriage spmiige John Hampden^ 

He was bom in 1594- In 1597 hia father died, 
and left him heir to a very large estate* After 
passing some years at the grammar school of Thame, 
young Hampden was sent^ at fiftcenj to Magdalene 
CoUege, in the University of Oxford. At nineteen, 
he ’was admitted a student of the Inner Temple, 
where he made himself master of the principles of tlie 
English law. In 1619, he married Elizabeth Sjineon, 
a lady to whom he appears to have been fondly 
attached- In the following year he was retnmed to 
parliament by a borough Trldch has in our time ob¬ 
tained a misemble celebrity, the borough of Gram- 
pound. 

Of his private Ufe during his early years little is 
known beyond what OJarondon has told us* “ In liis 
cntruiicc into the ’ivorld/^ says tliiit groat historian, 

he indulged himself in all the license in sports, and 
exercises, and company, which were used by riicn of 
the most jolly conversation.’^ A remarkable cliangc, 
however, passed on hia character- “ On a sudden,^' 
says Clarendon, from a life of great pleasure and 
liceiiac, he retired to extraordinaiy sobriety and strict¬ 
ness, to a more reserved and melancholy society/^ 
It is probable tliat this change took place wlicn 
Hampden was about twenty-five years old* At that 
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nge he waa umicd to a womim whom he lovetl ami 
esteemed^ At that age he ctitered into [>olit1c4)Ll life. 
A mind so happily constituted aa his would iintumllyj 
under such circurastauees^ relinquiah the pleasures of 
di^iptttiou for domestic etijoyments and pubUc duties. 

Hts enemies have nUowee] that ho AYns a mar^ in 
Avhom virtue showed itself in its mildest and least 
Hustere form. With the raorais of a Puritan, he had 
the manners of an accomplished courtier. Even after 
the change iii Ills habits, he preserved,’* says Claren¬ 
don^ " hla own natural cheerfulnesa and vivacity, 
and, above all, a floA^ing courtesy to all men.** These 
qualities distinguished him from most of the membera 
of his sect and his party, and, in the great crisis in, 
which he afterwards took a principal part, were of 
aearoely less service to the country thaTi iiis keen 
sagacity and his dauntless courage. 

In January, 1621, Hampden took his scat in the 
1 louse of Commons. His toother w^as escecdiugly 
desirous that her son should obtain a peerage. 
His family, his possessions, and his personal accom¬ 
plishments Avens such, as would, in any age, have 
juj^tilied him in pretending to that honour. But 
in the reign of James the Fii“st there was one short 
cut to the House of Lor<ls. It was but to ask, to 
pay, and to have. The sale of titles was carried on 
as openly as the sale of boroughs in our times. 
Hampden turned away lAith contempt from the de- 
pfrading honours with AvLich liia fam% desired to see 
hiru invested, ojid attached himself to the party which 
Avas in opposition to the court. 

It was about this time, aa Lord Nugent boa justly 
remarked, that parliamcntaiy opjjosition begau to 
take a regular form. From a very early age, the 
English had enjoyed a far larger sliare of liber^ 
than laid fallen to the lot of any neighbouring people. 
How it chanced that n comitiy^ conquered and eii- 
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slaved by mvoders, a countiy of which the soil Iiad 
been portioned out among foreigTi adventurers and of 
which the laws were %mttcn ia a foreign tongue, a 
c^iiutry given over to that worst tyranny, the tyranny 
of ciistc over caste^ should have become the seat of 
civil liberty, the object of the admimtioa and envy of 
surrounding states^ is one of the most obscure pro¬ 
blems in the philosophy of history* But the fact is 
certain* Within a centurj' and a iialf after the Nor¬ 
man conquest, the Great Charter was conecHled. 
Within two centuries after the Conquest^ the first 
House of Commons met, Froissart tells us, what 
indeed his whole narrative sirfficiently proves, that, of 
all tlie nations of the foiirteenth centuryj the Engli^^h 
were tlie least disposed to endure oppression* C'est 
k plus pirillcux pcuplc qui soit au monde, ct plus 
outrageux et orgucillcux." The good canon probably 
did not pcrcoive that aU the prosperity fUid internal 
peace which this dangerous people enjoyed were the 
fruits of the spirit which he designates as proud and 
outrageous* He has, however, borne ample testimony 
to the effect, though be was not sagacious enough to 
trace it to its enuse. “ En le royaume dWngletcrre,^' 
»ays he^ “ touted gens, laboiireurg et marchaiub, ont 
appris de ^dvre en paix, et a mener kurs imrchundises 
tMiisiblementp et k^ hiboureura hibourer/' In the 
fifteenth centuiys though England was convulsed by 
the struggle between the two branches of the royal 
family, the physical and moral condition of the people 
coiuinucd to improve. Villen age almost ir holly dis¬ 
appeared. TJie calamities of were little felt^ ex¬ 
cept by those ’^vlio bore annsp The oppressiong. of the 
go\Trniii 0 iit were littk felt, except by the aristocracy. 
The institutions of the country, when comimml with 
the institutions of the neighbouring klngdomii, getm 
to have liccn not undeserring of tlic praises of For- 
teseiic* The govcmmejit of Edward the Foiirtlu 
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tiiou^li we call it cni^^l Jiod ftrl’iitnir}^ was? hiirrmriG 
mid libeml when compared with that of Louis the 
l^leveriitht or that of Charles the IJold. Comines^ who 
lijid lived amidst the wealthy cities of Flanders^ and 
who had visited Florence and Venice^ liad never seen 
a people so well governed as Uic English. “ Or selon 
rnon ad vis/' says he, “ entre tontes Ics scigneimes du 
mondc, dont j’ay eonnoissancc, ou la chose puhlique 
est mieulx trait^c, ct ou regne moLns de violence sur 
Ic pcuple, et OQ il n^y a nula Edifices abhatus ny de* 
mol is pour guerre, e^^eat Angletcire; ct tombe I c sort 
efc le iiialheur sor ceulx qni font la guerre/* 

About the dose of the fifteenth and the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth ccntuiy, a great porf ion of the 
influence which the aristocracy had possrcssed pasaed 
to the crown* No English king has ever enjoyed 
suck absolnta power os Henry the Eighth. But while 
the royal prerogatives were acquiring strength at the 
expense of the nobility, two great revolutions took 
place, destined to be the parents of many rcvolutiena, 
the invention of Printing, and the reformation of the 
Church. 

The immediate effect of the Reformation in England 
was by no means favourable to political liberty. The 
authority which had been exercised by the Popes was 
transferred almost entire to the King. Two forinidnble 
j>owers which had often served to check each other 
were united in a single despot> If the system on 
which the founders of the Church of England aetcii 
could have been pennaneuL the Reformation would 
liave been, in a political sense, the greatest curse iimt 
ever fell on our countr3^ But that system carrietl 
withiu it the seeds of its oi^m death. It was possible 
to transfer the name of Head of the Church from 
Clement to Henry; but it was impossible to transfer 
to the new establishment the veneration which the 
old establishment bad inspired* Mankind had not 
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lm)k<;n one yoke in pieces only in onler to put on 
another The supremacy of the Biabop of Homo bad 
been fur Ages considered iis a fandoinental principle 
of Cbristmnity. It bad for it. every tbing that csouIJ 
iimke a prejudice deep and strongs vencmhle antiquity, 
liigb authority^ gtrierul consent* It bud been taugbt 
in the lessons of tlie nurse* It tiikeri for 
gnmtetl in all tbe exhortations of the priest. To re- 
niove it wits to break innumerable associntions, and to 
give a great and perilous shock to the principles, \ ct 
tills prejudice, strung as it was, could not stand in the 
great day of tbe deliverance of tlie buinan reason* 
And it wua nut to be expected that the public niiJid, 
just after freeing itseb'by an une:xampU-d effort, from 
a bondage wbieb it liod endured for ages^ ^rould pa¬ 
tiently submit to a tyranny which could plead no 
ancient title. Home fiad at leost prescription on ita 
side. But Trtstestant Intokmnoe, despotism lU an 
upstart sect, lufijlibility claimed by guides who ac- 
knowle<lged that they had jrnssed the greater part of 
their lives In error, restraints imposed on the liberty 
of private judgment at the pleasure of rulers who 
could vindicate their owti proceedings only by asserting 
the liberty of privuto judgment, tliese things could 
not long be bomOi Those who had pubed down the 
crucifix could not long continue to persecute for the 
surpUoc- It TTKiuirod no great aagaci^ to peiwive the 
inconsistency and dishonesty of men who, dissenting 
from almost all Cbriatendom, would fiuffer none to 
dissent from theinselvosj who demanded freedom of 
ennseicnoe, yet refused to grant it, who exccmtetl 
persecution, yet persecuted, who urged rea^n against 
the authority of one opponent, and authority against 
the reasons of another. Honner acted at least in ac¬ 
cordance with his own princlplea. Cmnmer coidd vin- 
dkiate himself from the char^ of licing n heretic only 
by arguments which made him out to be a murtlertirp 
VOL. L ^ ^ 
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Thus die sjstem on which the English Prinees 
actotl with resjicet to ecclesiastictil afTtiirs for some 
liriic nftor the Iteformadon waa a system too obviously 
unmiaoriable to be lasting- The public uund moved 
while the goveTnincTit moved^ but would not stop 
where tbe government stopped. The same imptdfie 
which had carried millions amiy from the Church of 
Rome continued to carry tlicm forward in the sune 
direction- As CatlioUcs had become Protestantsj Pm* 
testants became Puritans; and the Tudors and Stuartii 
were as unable to avert tbe hitter change iiB the Popes 
had been to avert the fonner. The dissenting prty 
increased and becariie strong under every kind of 
discouragement and ojipression. They were a sect. 
I'iie goveniment t>ersecutcd them ; and tliey beeainc 
aa opposition* The old constitution of England fur- 
ntdied to them tlie means of resisting the sovereign 
without breaking tbe law. They were the majority 
of the House of Commons* Thc?y bad the [>ower ol 
giving or whbholding supplies;, nnd^ by a judicious 
esiercise of this |>ower, they might liopc to take from 
tlie Clmrtb its usuriJcJ authority over the consciences 
of men, and from tlio Crown some part of the vast 
prerogative w'bich it had recently acquired at the 
expeiiBc of the nobles and of tlic Pope. 

The faint beginnings of this memorable content 
may be discerned early in tlie rt^igii of Eli/.abetb. 
Tile conduet of her Inst t^arliamcnt made It clear tliat 
one of those great rcvolutiona which l5oli<^y may guide 
ljut. cannot sttip was in progress* It was on the ques¬ 
tion of raonapolies that tlie House of Commons gtiined 
its first great victory' over the 1’hrone* Tim condtiet 
of the extraordinary^ won inn who tlion gOYemed Eng' 
land is an admirable study for iiolitichms who live iu 
unquiet times. It sliows bow tborotigldy she under- 
atooil the people wliom she ruled,, and the eriris in 
wliicb she was called to act. What she held jibe hthi 
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firmly. What she gave she piTe gradoiisly. She 
saw that it was necessary to moke a concession to the 
nation ; and she made not grudgingly, not tardily, 
not us ft matter of bargain and sale, not, in a word, as 
Charles f!ie First would haTc made it, but promptly 
and cortlialiy. Before a bill could be framed or an 
address presented, she applied a remedy to t!ie edl 
of whicli tlic nation complained. She expressed in 
the wannest toniis her gratitude to her faithful Com¬ 
mons for detecting abuses which interested persons 
hud concealed from her. If her successors had in- 
lieriEed her wisdom with her crown, Charles the First 
might Iiave died of old age, and James the Second 
would iiever have seen St, Genniiin^a. 

She died; and the kingdom passed to one who wos, 
in his own opinion, the greatest master of kingcraft 
that ever ]iyQi\^ but who was, in truth, one of those 
kings whom God seems to send for the express pur¬ 
pose of hastening revolutiona. Of all the enemies of 
liberty whom Britain has produced, he was at once 
tlie most luirmless and the most provoking- His office 
reseniblod that of the mail who, in a Spanish buU- 
goads the torpid sa™ge to furj^, by shaking a 
reel rag in the air, and by now and then thro’ft'ing a 
dart, simrji enough to sting, but too small to injure. 
The policy of ynsc tyrants has always been to cover 
their violent acts udth popular forms, James wm 
ftlwaya obtruding his despotic theories on his subjects 
without the slightest necessity* flU foolish talk ex¬ 
asperated them infinitely more than forced loans or 
benevolence ’ivonld have done. Tet, in practice, no 
king ever held his prerogatives less tenaciously. He 
neither gave wny gracefuUy to the advancing spirit 
of liberty nor took vigorous messurea to stop it, but 
retreated liefore it with ludicrous haste,, blustering 
and insnlting as he n^treated. The English people 
liail been governed during near a hundred and 
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years by Princes wbo, whatever might l>e thdr frail¬ 
ties or their Tices, had all possessed great ™ 

character, and who, whether beloved or hated, had 
always Iwen feared. Kow, at length, for the first 
time since the day when the aceptre of f leniy the 
Fourth dropped from the hand of his ictluirgic grand¬ 
son, England had a king whom she despised. 

The follies and ^Ices of the man increased the con¬ 
tempt which WHS produceil by the fcchic policy of the 
sovereign. The indecorous gallantines of the Court, 
the habits of gross intoxication in which even the 
ladies indulged, were alone suMclent to disgust a 
people whose nianncrs iverc beginning to be strongly 
tinctured with austerity. Hut these were trifles. 
Crimes of the most frightful kind had been dis¬ 
covered; others were suspocted. The st range storj’ 
of the Cowries was not foigotton. Tlje ignominious 
fondness of the King for his minions, the perjuries, tlie 
sorceries, the poisonings, wtiieli his chief tavourites 
lind planned within thoivalls of hia place, tlie partlon 
which, in direct violation of his duty and of iiis wool, 
he had granted to the mysterious threats of a nmr- 
derer, made him an object of loathing to many of hifl 
subjects. What opinion grave and moral prsons re* 
siding at a distance from the Court entertained respec t¬ 
ing him, we learn from Mrs. Ilutchinson’s Memoirs. 
England was no place, the aeventeenth century no time, 
for Sponis and Locusta. 

This was not all. The most ridiculous wm'^css^ 
seemed to meet in the wrcteJicd Solomon of W hitciiall, 
pedantry, buffoonery, garrulity, low curiosity, the 
most contemptible personal cowardice. Nature ana 
education liad done their best to produce a finisliw 
specimen of all that a king ought not to be- 1 
awkward figure, his rolling eye, hia rickety walk, hi» 
nervous tremblings, his slobbering mouth, his bron< 
Scotch accent, were imperfections which might Im''* 
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been found in the best and greateat nmn. Their effect, 
however, was to nuihe James and hia office ohjects 
of contempt, and to diaaolve those associutions which 
had been created by the noble bearing of preceding 
inonarchs, and w’hich were in themsclvea no incon- 
aideniblc fence to royalty. 

The sovereign wJiom Jamca most resembled was, 
we think, Claudius Caasor, Both had the same feeble 
vacillating temper, the same childishness, the same 
coarseness, the same poltroonery. Both were men of 
learning; both wTote and spke, not, indeed, well, 
hut still in n manner in which It seems almost in¬ 
credible that men so foolish should have written or 
spken. The follies and indecencies of James are 
■w’cll tleseribed in the words which Suetonius uses 
ivs]jecting Claudius; “ Multo tiUia, etiam privatia 
defonnio, nedum principi, ncque infacundo, neque 
iiido<;to, iinmo etiuin prtlnaciter liberalihus studiis 
dedito.” Tlic description given by Suetonius of the 
manner in which tlic Homan pnnee transacted busi¬ 
ness exactly suits the Briton. ” fn cognoscendo ac 
decemendo inira varietatc animi fuit, mode circum¬ 
spect us et sagax, modo inconsultus ac prajoep, non- 
nuiiquam frivolus nmciitique similis." Claudius was 
julwl successively by two bad women: James success- 
aively by two bad men. Even the description of the 
p-rstm of Claudius, which we find in the ancient 
menioirs, might, in many pints, sene for that of 
James. “ Cetermn ct iii^'dientem Jestituebant po- 
plites minus firini, et remisse quid vri serio agentem 
malm duhoncstabaiit, risus indecens, ira tuqiior, spu- 
inaiitc rictu, pnctcrctt lingil® titubantia. 

Tlic Parliament which James had called soon after 
his accession had been refractor^'. liis second Parlia¬ 
ment, called iu the spring of 1G14, had been more 
rcfmetorv still. It had been dissolved after a session 
of two months ; iiiid during six ycsire the King had 

T r ^ 
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governed without having recourse to the kgi^ilature. 
During those mx yeorsij melanclioly and ilisgraccfal 
events, at home and ubroud| hstd followed one anotJier 
in rapid succession ; the divorce of I^ody Essex, the 
murder of Overhuiyj the olcvntion of VillierSp ths 
paidon of Somerset, the disgrace of CJoke, the execu* 
tJon of Ralcighj the battle of Prague, the mvaslon of 
the Palatinate by Spinola, the ignomimous flight of 
the son-in-law of the EngUsIi king, the depression of 
the Protestant interest all over the Continent, jVU 
the extraordinary modes by w^hich James could ven¬ 
ture to raise money had been tried^ Ills necessities 
were greater than everj and he wag compelled to 
summon the Parliament in which Jianipden first ap 
peared as a public man. 

This Parliament lasted about twelve montlis. Dur-^ 
idg that time it visited with deserved punishment 
several of those ivho^ during tlie preceding six years, 
had enriched themselves by peculation and monopoly. 
Michellj one of the grasping patentees who hod pur¬ 
chased of the favourite the power of robbing the 
nation, w'os fined and imprisoned for life. Jlompcsson^ 
the original, it is said, of Massinger’a Overreach, 
outlawed and deprived of hia ill gotten w-ealth. Even 
Sir Edward Villkrs, the brother of Buckinghani, 
found it convenient to leave England. A greater 
name is to be added to the ignominious list- By 
this Parliament was brought to-justice that illustrious 
philosopher whose memory genins has half redcsemed 
from the infamy due to sorvflity, to ingratitude, and 
to corruption. 

After redressing internal grievances, the Commong 
proceeded to take into considemrion the stttte of 
Europe. The King flew into a rage with them for 
meddling ^rith such matters, and, with characteristic 
judgment^ drew them into a controversy about the 
origin of their House and of its privileges. IrHien 
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lie tbund that he could tioi convince tltciiti he di^- 
t«(>lvcd tliem in a passion^ and fiezit some of the leaders 
of the Op[]<>dtioD to ruminate on his logic in prison. 

During the time which elapsed between this disso¬ 
lution and the meeting of the next Parliamenti took 
place the celebrated negotiation respecting the Tnfantan 
Tiie would-be desjKit was unmercifully brow-beaten* 
The would-be Solomon was ridiculously overreacheiL 
Sleenicj in spite of the begging and sohUng of his 
dear dad and gossip, carried oif baby Charles in tri- 
iimph to i^Tadrid* The sweet ladS:^ ^ dames called 
them, came buck safe, but without their errand* Th^ 
great nuiater of king-craft, in looking for a Spanisti 
match, luid found n S|ianiab war* In Febmarj', IG2+| 
a Parlhitnent met, during the whole sit ting of which, 
dames was a mere pupiiet in the hands of liis baby, 
anti of ids poor slave and dog. The Commons were 
disposed to siipj>ort the King in the vigorous policy 
wdiicli Ills favourite urged him to adopt. But they 
veerc not disposed to place any confidence in tbcir 
feeble Bovei^ign and his dissolute courtiers, or to relux 
in tiieir efforts to remove public gnevances- They 
llicreforc lotlged the money which they votetl for tlic 
war in the hands of Parliatncntary Coiuiidsaiouers* 
I'hey imiK^ched the tix-asurer, Lord ^liddlese^, tor 
corruption, ami they piissed a bill by which patents ot 
monopoly were declared illeguL 

liainjidcii did not, during the reign of JomoSp take 
any prominent pert in public affairs. It is certain, 
liowever, that he |jaid great attention to the details of 
Parliamentary business, and to the local inter^ts of 
Ills own country^ ] t was in a great measure omtig to 
his exertions that Wendoverand some other boroughs 
on which the fMapular party could depend recovereil 
the elective francbiBe, in spite of the oppOHition ot the 
Court. 

The health of the King liad for some time 
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doclinlng, Oti tlic twpnty-wvctith of March, 1655, he 

cxpi n.'d. Un dcr hSfl weak nile, the spirit of liberty had 
groi^i> strong, and Inul become equal to a great contest. 
The contest was brought on by the policy of his suo 
ecssor, Charles bore no re&cmblancc to his father. 
Ho was not a driveller, or a pedant, or n buflfoon, or a 
coward. It would he absurd to deny that he was a 
scholar and a gentleman, a man of exquisite taste in 
the fine arts, a man of strict morab in private life, 
lUa talents for business wore respectable; his de* 
lueanour was kingly. But he was false, imperious, 
ohstlnate, nairow-niinded, ignorant of the temper of 
hU people, u riobser van t of the signs of his times. The 
whole principle of his govcmnient was resistance to 
public opinion; nor did he make any real concession 
to that opinion till it mattered not whether he re- 
slgted or conceded, till the nation, which hod long 
ceased to love him or to trust linn, had at last ceased 
to fear him. 

His first Parliament met in June, 1625. iljunptlen 
sat in it 03 burgi.'fls for Wondover. The Kitvg wishc*! 
for money. The Commons wished for the redress of 
grievances. The war, however, could not ^ carried 
on withovit funds. The plan of the Opposition w(^ 
it should sccm, to dole out supplies by etiiall sums, m 
order to prevent a speedy dissolution. They gave 
the King two subsidies only, and proceeded to com- 
plain that his shipa ha<l been employed against tho 
Huguenots in Fmnoe, and to petition in behalf of the 
Puritans who were persecuted in Enghind. The Ki^g 
dissolved tiiem, and raised money by Letters under 
his Privy Seal. The supply fell far short of what he 
needed; and, in the spring of 1656, he called together 
another Parliament. In this Parliament, Hampden 
again .sat for iVendover. 

The Commons resolved to grant a very libcm 
supply, hut to defer the Gmd passing of the act for 
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that purpose till the grievancca of the nation should 
lie redrcsBcd, The struggle irhich followed fur 
exceeded in violence any that hud yet lahen plucc. 
The Comiuons impenched Buckingham. The Kng 
tlircw the manugera of the impeachment into priBoii. 
Tite Commons denied the right of the King to levy 
tonnage and poundage without their consent. The 
King diflaolved them. They put forth a remouBtnmce. 
The Kin 

O circulated a declaration vindicating his 
measures, and committed some of the most distin¬ 
guished members of the Opposition to close custody. 
Money was raised by a forc^ loan, which was ap|»or^ 
tioned among the peo[jle according to the rate at which 
they liml Ikcu respectively assessed to the last sub¬ 
sidy. On this occasion it %vns, that Hampden made 
liis first stand for the fundamental principle of the 
Englisli constitution. He positively refused to lend 
a farthitig. He was required to give his reasons, 
lie answered, “ that he could be content to lend a^ 
well as others, but feared to draw upon himself that 
curse in Magna Chiirta 'which should be read tnice a 
year against those who infringe it.” For this spirited 
anaw'er, the Priiy Council committed him close pri¬ 
soner to the Gate House. jVftcr some time, he was 
again brought up 5 but lie persisted in his refii^, 
and W'ue sent to a place of conSnement in Hampshire. 

The government went on, oppressing at home, and 
blundering in all its measures abroad, A war was 
foolishly undertaken agaiustFnincc, and more foolishly 
conducted. Buckingham led an expedition against 
RI»S iinJ failed igiiomiuiously. In the mean time 
soldiers were billeted on tlie people. Crimes of which 
ordinaiy justice should have taken cognisance were 
punishwl by martial law. Near eighty gentlemen 
Avero imprisoned fur refusing to coniribute to tbe 
forced loan- The lower [wplc ivho showed any signs 
of iiisulHirdijiution were pressed into the Sect, or 
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■ixsmjielled to servo in tlie army. Money, fiawe\*eiv 
came in slowly; and the Klnf? wof^ comficlled to 
suiiimon imotlier ParUatnenC. in the hope of eon- 
eiliiilmg his aobjeets^ ho set at liberty the jwr&oaa 
who batl been imprisoned for refusing to comply with 
his unliiwful demands. Ilampdcn regained his free* 
dom, and was immediately re-dected burgess for 
Wendover, 

Karly In 1628 the Parliament inet» During its 
hi'st session, the Commons prevtiilcd on the Kingi 
after many delays and much equivocation, to give, in 
return for five subi?ldies, his full and polemn assent to 
that celebnitetl itistnimontj the second great dnirter 
of the nijerties of J-]iigtaiid, known by the name of the 
Petition of Pightp By agreeing to this act, the King 
bound himself to mlae no taxes without the consent 
of Parliiunent, to inqirison no man except by legal 
process, to billet no more soldiers on the jieoplc, and 
to leave the cognisance of ofTences to the onlinaiy 
tribunals. 

In the summer, this memorable Parliament was 
prorogued- It met again in January, JIj2£>. Buck¬ 
ingham was no more^ That weak, violentp and dis^ 
solute adventurer, who, mtfi no tidents or acquire* 
meiits but those of a mere courtier, had, in a great 
crisis of foreign and domestic politics, ventured on the 
|>art of prime minister, had futlcu, during tlic recess 
of rarliamont:, hy the liand of an assassin. Ilotfi 
before and after his death the war had been feebly 
anil uiiauccessfully conducted. The ting hud con¬ 
tinued, in dlreet violation of the Petition of Jtight, 
to raise tonnage and poundage without the consent of 
Purliament. TIic troops had again been billeted on 
the [XKiple; and it was clear to tlic Commons that 
the five s^ubsidJes w'hich they had given as the price 
of the national liberties liad been given in vain. 

lliey met aceoniingly in no complying humour* 
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They took Into their niort serious couBidciiilion the 
meONures of the government concerning tonnage nnd 
pounduge. They summoned the officers of the cus- 
tom-Uouae to their har. They interrogated the barons 
of tlic exchequer. They committed one of the sherifls 
of London. Sir John Ehot, a distinguished member 
of the Opposition, and an intimate friend of Hampden, 
proposed a resolution condenming the unconstitutional 
imposition. The Speaker said that the King had com-- 
nuinded him to put no such question to the vote. 
This decision produced the most violent burst of feel¬ 
ing ever seen i^ithiii the ivalls of Parliament. Hay- 
man remonstrated vehemently agninet the disgraceful 
language which had been heard from the chair. Hhot 
dashed the paper which contained his resolution on 
the floor of the House. 'V alentine and Hollis held 
the Speaker down in Ids scat by main force, and read 
the motion amidst tho loudest shouts. The doom os 
locked. The key was laid on the table. Black Hod 
knocketl for admittance in vain. After passing se¬ 
veral strong resolutions, tlio House adjourned. On 
the day ap^inted for its meeting it was dissolved by 
the King, and several of ita most eminent members, 
among whom were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were 
committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had ns yet taken little part in 
the debates of the House, he had been a meml^r of 
maiiv very iiiiportant coinmitt^cs, find hiid read fin 
written ifmch concerning the luw of PiirUnincnt | 
manuscript volume of Parliamentmy cases, which is 
still in existence, contains miuiy extracts from liis 
notes. 

He now retired to the duties and pl^ures of a 
rural life. During the eleven years which followed 
the dissolution of the Parliament of IG28, he rcsi ^ 
at Iiis scat in ono of the most bcautifiil parts o t le 
county of Buckingham. The house, which has since 
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his time been gx^nily alteitxl^ iiinl ^vliich is now^ we 
believe, almost entirely Tic?glectetl, w^ns an oU Engli^ih 
man«»[on, built in tlie days of tbe Plantn^irtmets und 
the Tudors. It stood on tlie brow of n hill which 
overlooks a narrow vaUcy. The ejifenslve woods 
which surround it were pierced by long a%^etiiics. 
One of those avenues the grandfather of the great 
stiitesinmi had cut for tlio approach of Elizabeth ^ and 
the opening, wbicli is still visible for many miles, re¬ 
tains the name of the Queen^s Gap. In this deUghlful 
retreat, HaintKlen iiasseU several years, performing 
ivith great activity all the duties of a landed gentle^ 
man and a magistrate, and uinusing lilinsclf Avitli 
booked and with held sjjorts- 

He was not in his retirement unmindful of hia 
j>ersccytcd friends* In j>artlcu]ar, lie kept up a close 
correspondence with Sir John Eliot, who was confined 
in the ToAver. Lord JJugent has piiblislicd several 
of the Letters, We im^y [>erhaps be fanciful; but it 
seems to US that every one of them is an admirable 
illustration of gome part of the cliaraeter of Hainpclcti 
wdiich Clarendon has drawn- 

Part of the correapondence relates to tho two sons 
of Sir John Eliot. These young men were wild and 
unsteady ; and their father, who was now separated 
from them, w*as naturally anxious about their conducts 
He at length resolved to send one of them to Era nee, 
and the other to serve a campaign In the Low Coun* 
tries. The letter %vldch ’ivo subjoin show's that 
Ilumpden, though rigorous towards himself, w'os not 
uncharitable towartls others, and that his puritaniaiii 
was perfectly compatible w'lth the Bentiiiicnts and the 
tastes of an accomplished gentleman. It also Illus¬ 
trates admirably what has been said of him by Cla¬ 
rendon: " He was of that rare affability and tempr 
in debate, and of that seeming limnility and submis¬ 
sion of judgment] as if he brought no opiiUiin of 
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hia own with him^ but a deaire of iiifomifitJoti atid 
instruction. Vet he had so subtle a way of bterro- 
gating^ and, under cover of doubts, insinuating his 
objec tions, that he infused hh ouTt oplrtious into tliose 
from whom he jiretended to leam md receive them/” 

The letter runs thus: I am so perfectly acquainted 
witli your clear insight into the diaj>ositions of men, 
mid ability to fit them with courses suitable, that, 
had you bestowed sons of mine as you have done 
your own, my judgment durst hardly have called it 
into question, especiady when, in laying the design, 
you have prevented the objections to be made against 
iti For if ilr* Kichard Eliot will, in the intennis- 
sions of action, add study to practice^ and ndoru that 
li^xdy spirit with Sowers of contemplation, he will 
raise our expectations of another Sir Edward 
that had this character — all stjmmer in the field, all 

liter in his study—iu whose fall fame makes tliis 
kingdom a great loser; and, ha%nng taken this resolu¬ 
tion from counsel with the highest wi^om, as I doubt 
not you have, I hope and pray*that the same power 
will crown it with a blessing answcmble to our wish- 
The Tvay you take wth my other friend shows yon 
to be none of tbe Bishop of Exeter's converts*; of 
whose mind neither am I supeTTstitiousIy. Hut had 
my opinion been asked, I should, as vulgnr conceits 
use to do, have showed my power rHther to ndse 
objections than to answer them- A temper 1>etwet:‘n 
France auJ Oxford, might have taken away his scru¬ 
ples, 'widi more advantage to his years. 

For although be be one of those that, if his age were 
looked for in no other book but that of the mind, 
would be found no wurd if you should die to-morrow, 
yet it is a great hazard, met hints, to sec so sweet a 
disposition guarded with no more, amongst a people 

• Hili^ BiUiDp of EietcTk bad wiisUm both in wk «w! 

pmic, i^na the of KmUna own of j lo imriL 
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whor(?of many miifce it their religion to l>e fliiper- 
stltlona in impietyi and their beha’idoiir to be affected 
in ill rnannem* But God, who only knowcth the 
{lericnk of Life and opportatiitle& to come, hath de¬ 
signed him, I liopCi for iiia mm service betime, and 
stirred up your providence to husband him so early 
for great affairs. Then shall he be sure to find Him 
in France tiiat Abraham did in Sechem and Joseph 
in Egypti under whose wing alone is prlect safety/* 
Sir John Eliot etiiployed liimsclf, during his impri- 
sonment^ in writing a tnCAtise on govennnent, wliJch 
he transmitted to hi a frieiuL Hampden's critidsuis 
are strikingly eharacteristio. They arc wit ten with 
nil that flowing courtesy " which is ascribed to him 
by Clarendon. The objections arc insinuatetl v\'ith so 
much delicacy that they eonld scarcely gall the most 
irritable author^ We see too how Jiighly Hampden 
valued in the writingg of others tlmt conciBcness 
which was one of the most striking peculiarities of 
Ills own eloquence. Sir John Eliot*B style was, it 
ficerns^ too diffuse, and it is impossible not to admire 
the skill irith which this is suggested. “ The piece/* 
says Hampden, is as complete an image of the 
pattern as can be dravi'ii by linca, a lively character 
of tt large mind, the aubject, method^ and expres¬ 
sion, excellent and homogeneal, and, to say truthf 
sweetheart, somewhat exceeding ray commendations. 
My words cannot render them to the lifc^ Yet, to 
show my ingenuity rather than wit, would not a 
less model have given n full representation of that 
subject, not by diminutton but by contraction of 
parts? I desire to ieiim. I dare not say. The 
variations upon each particular seem many j all, f 
confess, excellent* The fountain was ftdl, the chan¬ 
nel narrow; that may be the cause; or that the 
author resembled Virgil, who made more verses by 
nmny thim he intended to write. To extract a ju-st 
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DuiRb<?rj Imd I sK^u jill ]iL^ I could cn5*ily hnyo bid 
him Tnsikfc! fewer; but if lie Imd biide me tell him wlileh 
he should have Bpart?d, T hnd beeu posech” 

This m evidently the \mllTig not only of a lunn of 
good sense and iisitiirol goo<l ttiste^ but of a man of 
litoni ry liabits. Of the studies of IIiim[Kkn litQe is 
known* But, os it was at one fiuio in eontempladou 
to give him the ehaige of the ed neat ion of the 
Prince of Wales, it cannot be donbtetl that bis ac¬ 
quirements were considerable. Davila, it is said, was 
one of tils ftivourite writers. The moderation of 
1 lavilifs opinions and tbe perspicuity and manliness 
of his style could not Injt recommend him to so 
judicious a reader. It is not improlaible that the 
puniUol Iietween France and Knghmdi the Huguenots 
and the Puritans, had struck the mind of flumpdcn, 
and that he already found witliin himself powers not 
unequal to the lofty part of Coligni. 

While he was engaged in these pursuits, a hca’iy 
domestic calamity fell on him. His wife, who ha<l 
borne him niuo children, died in the summer of 1GS4. 
Stic lies in the parish church of Hampden, close to 
the manor-honse. The tender and energetle language 
of her epitaph still attests the bitterness of her hus¬ 
bands sorrow, and the consolation which he found in 
a hope full of immortality. 

In the mean time, the sspeet of public affairs grew 
darker and darker. The licalth of Eliot had sunk 
xindcr an nnlu^iul imprisonment of acvcrol years* 
Idle brave sufferer refused to purchase liberty, though 
liberty would to him have been life, by rccogitising 
the autliority which had confined him. In oonso' 
quenec of the representations of his physicians, the 
5^*verity of restraint was somewhat rela:Ke<h But it 
was in vain* He languished and expired a martyr to 
that gcN>d cause for wliich liis friend IJamfidcu w£is 
destined to meet a more brilliant, but not a more 
honourable death* 
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All the proiniBCS of tisc Kingm^rc wltlioiil 

scm|ile or sharoG. The Potition of Right, to which 
he had- in coiisidemtion of monies duly numbemli 
given Or solemn; assent, was set at nought* Taxes 
were raised by the royal niithority. Patents of iiio- 
no[Kdy were granted. The old tis^a of feudid timt*a 
we re made pretexts for harassing the people with ex^- 
actions unknown during many years- The Puritans 
were persecuted with cruelty worthy of the Holy 
Office. They were forced to fly from the count 17 * 
They ivere imprisoned. They were whipped* Their 
ears were cut off. Their noses were slit. Their 
checks were branded with red-hot iron* But the 
cruelty of the oppressor could not tire out the forti* 
tude of the victim 8 * The mutitatcd defonders of 
liberty again defied the vengeance of tire Star Chaiii- 
U-r, came back with undiminiahetl resolution to the 
place of their glorious infamy, and manfully presented 
the stumps of their ears to be grubljcd out by ihe 
hangman's knife. The hardy sect grew up anil 
ilourishcil in spite of every thing that seemed Ekoly 
to stunt it, struck its roots deep into a barren sodi 
and spread its brunches wide to an inclement sky. 
The multitude thronged round Piymnc in the pilloiy 
with more respect than they paid to Main waring in 
the pulpit, and treasured tip the rags which the blood 
of Burton had soaked, with a veiicration such ob 
mitres and surplices had ceased to inspire. 

For the misgovern men t of this disastrous period 
Charles himself is princijMilIy responsible. After the 
deatli ot Buckingham, he seems to have been his owTi 
prime minister* He liadj however, two counsellors 
who seconded him, or went beyond him, in intolertmoe 
and lawless violence, the one a superstitions driveller, 
as honest as a vile temper would suffer him to be, the 
other a man of great valour and capacity, but llccn* 
tious, faithless, corrupt, and cruel. 
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Never were faces more stnkmgly characteristic of 
the inclividiuils to whom they Iwloogerl^ than those of 
Laud and StralTortl^ as they still remain portrayed by 
the most skilful hand of that age. The moan fore¬ 
head^ the pinchetl features^ the peering eyes, of the 
prelatCj suit fidnumbly with liia disposition. They 
mark liim out as n lower kind of Saint I>ominii% 
differing from the fierce ami gloomy enthusiast who 
founded tlic Inquisition^ as we might imagine the 
familiar imp of a spiteful witch to cliffer from an 
an:“hangel of dark ness. When wo read His G racers 
judgments, when we read tlie report which he drew 
u[>/set ting forth that he had sent some seqwratists 
to prisons imploring the royal aid ugaiiist others, 
we feci fi movement of indignation. ’^V^e turn to his 
Ditirv', and wc are at once as cool as contempt can 
make us. There we learn how his picture fell down, 
and how fearful he was lest the fall fihould be an 
omen; hovf ho dreamed that the Duke of Huckingham 
came to bed to him^ that King James w'alked past 
him, tliiit he Mw Tlmmaa Flaxriey in green gormeius 
and the Kishop of Worcester wdth his shoulders 
w^ropjicd Iei linen. In the early part of 1G27, the 
sleep of this great ornament of the church seems to 
have been much distiirix^. On the fifth of January, 
he saw a merry old man with a wrinkleii countenance^ 
tLamcil Grove, lyingon the groiiiKh On the fonrteentli 
of the same memorable month, he saw the Bishop o| 
Lincoln jump on a liorsc and ride away. A day or 
two after this he dreamed tliat he ^vc the Kingtlrink 
in a silver cup, and that the King teftiscd it, mid 
called for glass. Then he dreamed that he Imd turned 
Hopist ; of all Ida dreams the only one, wt suspect, 
which came through the gate of hom- But of these 
vision a our favourite is that which, as he Ims r^orded, 
he enjoyed iUi the Tiight of hriday^ the iiitith of 
February, IG27. I dremned,'' saya he, ''tliat I hod 

vou I* OR 
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fhc &Giir\y; am] tlmt forthwlih nil riiy teetli Ikh-iiiiic 
l<K>sc. Tfn^re wna one in in my lo’iver jnvr^ 

wljich I eon Id scarcely keep in whli iny finger till 1 
JuhI culled for Lelp-^* Here TiTis a tiiua to Jinve the 
siijicriuternlenec of tfie opmiaii£^ of fl grmt nation! 

But Wentwoiili^.— who ever mimes iiiui witliout 
thinkings of those liarHh chirk features^ ennobled by 
flii'ir expression into more than the majesty cjf an 
uatiqne Jupiter-j of that broAv^ that eye, that ehetk^ 
that lip^ whereinj as in a chronicle, are written the 
events of many stormy and ilisa^troiis vears^ high 
efiterprise iU':eoTn[plisl]eth frightful thmgers bmvetb 
fKjwep unsparingly esendsed, sufleriiig nnslirinkingly 
borne j of tfsat Jixed took, m full of severity^ *d‘ 
niourriful anxiety^ of deep tlioiight, of daunlkw ro-. 
solution, which seems at once to forehcxlc and to defy 
a terrible fate, as it lowers on ns from the livitig 
canvass of Vandyke ? Even at tiila day the haughty 
earl overawes ]ioaterity as he overawed his confeiii- 
jKimrieSp and excites the same interest wheti arraigm-^l 
hefore the tribunal of history^ which he excite^^l at die 
iMiT of the House of Lords. In spite of onrstdvcJS %ve 
sornetinies feel towanls his nieiiiorva certain relenting 
siiuiliir to that relenting T-vldcIi his defeiioet as Sir 
John Denluiin tells uSj pnaluced in Westniitister IfalL 
Tins great, lirave, Lad man entered the flonsc *d 
Coiiitnoiia at the same time with IhiTiipden, and took 
the 8411 lie side ^lith fiam^Hlen. Both were^ijnc>ng the 
richest find most pwerful coniinoiicra in the king^iom. 
Both were equally distinguished by force of chamcler, 
and by personal eouruge. IliiinjKlen had moi'e Jmlg* 
nient and sagacity than AVentworth. But no orator 

of that time equalled AYcntwortli in force and brih 
liancy of expression. In 1G2G both these eminent 
men were comnutted to prison by the King, AVent- 
wc)rth, who was among the leaders of the (Jpjjositioni 
on acconnf of his parliainejitary conduct, Hampticni 
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who had not 41 ft yot Jakenti prominent part in debate, 
for refusing to piy fn^es illegally improed. 

Here tlieir piith ficparatccL. After the death of 
Ruckingham, the King attempted to seduce eome of 
Oie chiefs of the Opposition from their par^^; and 
Wentworth among those wlio yielded to tlie 
seduction* He ahundoned Jiis associates, and hated 
them ever after tvitli the deadly hatred of a renegade. 
High titles and great employments were heaj*ed mi>oii 
him. He became Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, President of the Council of the North ; 
and he employed aU Jiis power for the purpoj^e of 
crushing those hlierties of which lie had been the 
most distinguished cliampion. His counsels n?s[x?ctiri:g 
public affairs were fierce and arbitrary* His corre- 
8 [K)ndcnce Laud abundantly proves tlait govern^ 
ment wnthoiit parliaments, government by the swoitl, 
was hia favourite sehemc* He was angiy even that 
the course of justice between man and iiuin should be 
unrestrftincd by the royal prerogative. He gnulged 
to the Courts of King*s Bench and Common Pleas 
even that measure of lilycrty which the most absolute 
of the Bourbons allowed to the Parliaments of France. 
In Ireland, where he stood in the place of the King, 
his practice was in atriet accordance with his theory^ 
He set up the authority of the executive gowmment 
over that of the courts of law^ He peraiittetl no 
person to leave the isLmd without his licence. He 
established vast monopolies for his own private benefit. 
He imposeil taxes nrbitmrily* He levied them by 
military force. Some of his acts are described even 
by the partiiil Cki^ndon as po^nerful acts, acts which 
marked a nature excessively imperious, acts wliich 
causetl dislike and terror in &ok*r and dispisslonate 
persons, high acts of oppn^ssion. Upon a mcmt frivo¬ 
lous charge, he obtain^ a capital sentence from a 
court-martial against a nmn of high rank who had 
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glveD him ofRinct. He del matched tlic ilniighterdn- 
kw of the Lord ClianceUor of Ireland, and tlion coiii- 
)Handed that nobleman to aettlo liis estate according 
to the wishes of the ladj% ITie Chani:^lIor rtrfuKJ. 
The Lord Limitcnant tiimetl him out of office, and 
threw him into prison. When the violent actn of the 
Long Pftrliflment are bhimed, let it not bo forgotten 
frem what a tjTanny they rescued the nation- 

Among the humbler tools of Cluirles were Chief- 
duBticc Mncb and Koy the Attoraey-GcncrriL Xov 
hadj Ukc Wentworth, siip[xiirted the cause of liljcrry 
in ParhaiTient, and had, like Wentwortli, nkindoiaJ 
that Ciime for the sake of office^ He devised, in con¬ 
junction with Finch, a aeheine of e.vactjon which made 
the alknationof t!ic people from the rlm>ne complete. 
A wit was issued by the King, coniimaiKling t!to city 
of London to equip and man ships of war for lus 
aerrice. Similar writs were sent to the towns along 
the coast. These measures, though they were direct 
violations of the Petition of llightj had at least some 
show of precedent in their Civour. But, after ii time, 
the government took a step for which no precedear 
could be pleaded, and sent writ^ of ship-money to the 
inland counties* This was a stretch of power on 
which Elizabeth herself laid not ventured, even at a 
time when oil laws might with propriety havo been 
made to bend to that highest law, the safely of the 
state. The inland counties had not lx;eii required to 
furnish ships, or money in the room of ships, even 
W'hen the Armada was approaebing our shores. It 
seemed intolerable that a prince who, by assenting to 
the Petition of Right, had relinquished the power of 
levying sliipmoney even in the out-portSp should l>e 
the first to levy it on parts of the kingdom where it 
hiid been unknown under the most absolute of his 
predecessors. 

Clarendon distinctly admits that tliis tux was in- 
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ItfidtHlj not ouly ibr tlic support of the navyi but “ fur 
:i &]>riiiig aud utagaKbie iimt should have no Ixittoiii, 
iitid tor an everListing supply of all occasiona*'' The 
taatiou well luidoratood tliis; and from one end of 
England to the other the public mind was strongly 
excited* 

EuckitigliumshLre was assessed at a ship of four 
huudret.1 wid fifty tons^ or a sum of four thoLisand 
five Ijundred jKiiinds* The share of the taix wliicli fell 
to Jlampdcn was verj'suiall * so simlJj indetJ^ that tlie 
shei'iflF blamed for setting so weadthy a man at 
so low II rate. But, thougli the aiuiii demanded was a 
trifiej the lariudide involved was tearfully imporlaiit, 
lliunpden, after cx:»risiilihig the most eminent coiisti- 
tutioual biiiyj^eni of the tinier refused to [xiy the feiv 
shiUIngs Jit whk-li he ivas os^cssed^ and detenniJicd to 
inctir uU the certain expense^ and the probable danger, 
of bringing to a solemn hearing this great controversy 
betw'eeii the people and the Crown. “ Till this time,'* 
says Gkretiduii, *4ie was rather of reputation m his 
owni country than of public discour^ or fame m tlie 
kingdom; but then he grew the argument of till 
tongues, every man inquiring who and what he w^as 
til ait durst, at his own cliarge, support the liberty ajid 
IH‘osporify of the kiugdouu" 

Tow'ards the close of the year 1636, this great 
cause eainc on in the Exchequer Chiuiiiier before i^U 
the jiidgt^ of England* TJie leading cpiinscl against 
the writ Wits the celebrated Oliver St. Juhii, a man 
Avhose temper was niebinelioly, whose manners wei^ 
reserved, and who was os yet little known In West¬ 
minster IlalJ, but whose great talents had not escaped 
the i>enetinting eye of llainqideni The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General appeared for the Crown. 

The arguments of the counsel occupied many days; 
aaid the Exchequer Chamber took a considerable time 
Ibr delilerfition. The oplaiinn of the bentli was 

n G d 
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divided. So clijarly waa tlie law tn faivuur of Hamp¬ 
den that, tliough the juJge^J held tlieir ^ituation^onty 
during the royal plea^iin.^ the niujority against him 
wiiS the least possible* Five of the twelve protiouneed 
in Ilia favour^ The reimming seven gave their voices 
for the writi. 

The only effect of this decision was to make the 
ptihlte iiiiUgnatioQ stronger and deeper* ^ The judg¬ 
ment,” says Clarendon, proved of more advantage 
and credit to the gentleman condenineil than to the 
King^a sendee.” The eourago whicli Hiimpden had 
shovni on lids occasionj m the same historian tells us, 

raised his reputation to a groat height generally 
t h miighout t he k ingdom*” Even court iers iiud c rowii - 
la^yj'cra sjiokc respectfully of hini* “ llis carriage,” 
says Clarendon, tiirougliout that agitation, ’ivas with 
iiiat rare temper and modesty, that they who watched 
him narrowly to find some advantage against Ids 
person, to nuikc him less resolute in bia qausCi were 
eompclled to give him a just testimony.” But his 
demeanour, though it impressed Lord Fidkland iviih 
the deepest respect, though it drew forth the praises 
of Solicitor-General Herbert, only kindled into a 
fiercer flame the ever-burning hatred of Stmfford- 
That minister, in his letters to Laud, munuured 
against; the lenity with whicli Ham|idcn was treatoh 
“ Jn g<XHl faith,” he uTote, ^ were such men rightly 
Berved, they should be whipped into their right wits*” 
Again he says, I still irish Hr. IJampden, and others 
to his likeness, were iveU wliipjieJ into their right 
senfies. And if the rod be ao used tlmt it smart not, 

1 am the more sorry.” 

TJie person of ilamiKkn ivas now scarcely safe- 
His prudence and moderation hiud hitltcrto disap 
[lointol those who would gladly have had a pretence 
for sending him to the pribon of Eliot. But liu knew 
that the eye of u tyrant was on him. h\ ilie yi^nr 
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I mi niiisgoverjinufnt liud r43ii;]ie(l lU lidglit. £i"lit 
yeiin^ Imd I’ms.scRl wkljotit a iVrlinmetit* The deci¬ 
sion nf the Exchi^uer Cltaiiiber hml pkcwl sit the 
of the Crown tlie whole pro|ierty of the 
liliiglisli |>eoplo^ About the time ut which that deci* 
sioii wu^ pronounml^ Prynne^ Bastwick^ and tiurton 
were niutiiiitcd by the aentence of the Star CIiambiT^ 
IInd sent to rot in remote dungeons. The csuite and 
the person of CYcry man who had opposed tlie court 
w^cre at its nierey. 

IJamjKlen determined to leave England. Beyond 
the AtlEiiitic IJeean, a few of the persccuteid Buritiuis 
had formed^ in themlJeniesa of Connecticut^ a set-^ 
tleineut which has since become a prosperous com- 
1 lion weld till iind which, in spite of the Lapse of time 
and of tlie citungc of government, still retain# some- 
tiling of the chnrticter given to it by its first fouiiders. 
Lord Saye and Lonl lirooke were the original p^c^- 
jeetors of tills scliemc of cinfgration. Ilaiupden had 
i>een early consulted respecting He ws now^ it 
apjiearSj desirous to withdraw hlmstlf beyoud the 
reatdi of oppreseors who, as he probably sUfijicctetJ, 
mid a# we hmow, vvere bent on punishing his inarifnl 
resistance to their tyranny. He was aecom|)mited by 
his hinsmau Oliver Cmniwell, over whom he pos¬ 
sessed great iiifltieuce, and in whom he alone had 
dist^overed, under an exterior upjieuriifice of coarst?- 
tiess and cxtnwaguncei those great and eoiikijiaiiding 
talents which were afterwardfl the iidiiuration and the 
dread uf Eurtipe, 

The cousins took their passiigc in a vessel which 
lay in tlie TluimcSj and which wus Uuuid for Xortli 
America* They were actually on iKKird, when iiii 
order of couneU ajipeaiXHli by which tlic ship was 
]>ro}iibit 4 ?d froiti sailing. Seven otlier ships, hlletl 
willi eiuigivmts^ were #ti>pi>cd at tlic Siinic tiiae. 

Q a I 
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linnipclc;!] and Ci*omnc:ll iTeninjiied: and with them 
remiimed the Evil Gt^niua of the House of Stuart. 
The tide of public affairs was even now on the tuin. 
The King had resolved to change the eedesiaatica] 
const it ution of Scotland, and to intpoduce into the 
[itiblic worship of that kingdom ceremonies which 
the gretit body of the Scots regarded as popish^ Tliis 
ahsiird attempt produced^ first dlaeontents, then rioU, 
and at lengtli open rebellion. A jirovisiorial govern¬ 
ment ’WHS established at Edinburghj, and ita authority 
was obeyed ihroughoiit tlie kingdom. This govern- 
meut raised an army, appointetl a general^ and sum* 
inoncxl an Assembly of the Kirk. The famous in¬ 
strument called the Covenant was put forth at this 
time, and was eagerly subscribed by the peotde, 

1 'he beginnings of this formidable insurrection 
were atningely neglected by the King and hi a ad¬ 
visers. But towards the close of the year 1G38 tJio 
danger Ijnecaine pressing. An army was raised *, and 
early in the following spring Charles marched uorth- 
A\itrd at the head of a fi>rce auilicient, m it seemed, to 
reduce the Covenantera to aubmlssion^ 

But Charles acted at this conjuncture as he noted 
lit every iinpovtant conjuncture throughout his life- 
After Oppressing, tlireatening, and blustering, he 
hesitated and failed. He wsii bold in the wrong 
place, and timid in the wrong place. He would have 
shoAvn bis msdom by being afraid before the liturgy 
read in St- Gik&^a church. He put off his fear 
till he had reached the Scottish border with his troop?. 
Tlien, after a feeble cam|iuigti, he concluded a treaty 
w 1th the insurgents, and withdrew his army. But 
the terms of the padJication were not observed^ Each 
party charged the other with foul play, 'fhe Scots 
refused to disarm. The King found great difBculty 
in re-ossembling his forces^ His late cxj>editioii hud 
dmizicd his trensun'. The i-evenues of tiie next year 
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haJ been atitldpateil. At another time, he might 
have iittempted to make up the tlefieieucy by illegal 
cxpeclients; but such a course would clearly hayc 
lieeu dangerous when part of the island was in retel- 
Uon. It was necessary to cull a ParliuTneiit- After 
eleven years of suffering, the voice of the notion was 
to lnj heard once more. 

In April, 1640, the Parlloiocnt met^ and the King 
hod another chaiioc of oonclliating his people. The 
new tloiise of Comujous was, Ijeyond all comparison, 
the least lefractoiy Mouse of Comnaoiis that hod been 
known for iiiony years. Indeed, we have never been 
able to understand bow, after so long a period of iiiis- 
govemnicnt, tlic representatives of tlie nation should 
have shown so moderate and so loyal a disj^osition. 
Clorendon speaks with ndnuration of their dutiful 
temper. “The House, genetaUy,” ^ys he, “was 
eseecdingly disposed to please the King, and to do 
Iiiin service." ’* It could never be hoped " he ohservei 
elsewhere, “that more sober or dispiissiortate men 
would ever meet together in that place, or fewer who 
brought ill pur|xjses with them.” 

Ill tins Parliament Ilampilen took bis seat os nieni- 
Ixr for liuckinghamsyre, and thcneefc>rwaril, till the 
•day of his death, gave himself up, with scarcely aiiy 
iiitertnission, to public affaire. He took lodgings in 
riray's Inn Lane, near the house occupied by Pyiii, 
with whom he lived in habits of the closest intimacy. 
He was now detklcdly the most popular man in Eng¬ 
land- The Opposition looked to him as their leader, 
mid the servants of the King treated liiiu vrith raarbed 
resijcct, 

Charles requested the I’nrlli^ent to vote an im- 
iiieilisite supply, and pkdgGd bis word tlijit, if t icj 
would RTatify him in this request, he would after- 
uurds give them time to represent their gricvaim-s to 
him. The grievances under which the nation suflercd 
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m-rc so scriouB, ami tlm roj-til wonl hnd Ih-i’ti m 
sluimcrully vloluktl, that the Corniiions couhl Imnlly 
1)0 oxjKctcJ to comply with tills request. IHiiiiig' the 
(Irst wcet of the flession, the minutes of the prooctsl- 
iiigs against Hampden were hild on the table by Oliver 
St. John, and a coimnittcc reported tliat the case wiis 
Piuttcr of grievance. The King sent a tiivssage to tlie 
CominotiB, ofibritig, If they would vote him twelve 
subsidica, to pvo up thu prerogative of shipmonev. 
3Iaiiy years before, he had received five subsidies in 
consideration of hia assent to the i'etition of Itlght. 
IJy assenting^ to that [wtition, he had given uji” he 
right of levying shiji-inoney, if he ever jKMaesacd it. 
How he iiad obaerved the promises made to his third 
_ I arl lament, dll Kngland knew; nnd it ivna not strange 
tliat the Commons should he fioinewliat unwilling to 
buy from liiin, over and over again, their oini ancient 
and undoubted inbcHtancc. 

His message, liowevor, wns not unfavourably re¬ 
ceived. The Commons were reaiiy to give a laigo 
supply; but they were not disjioaed to give it in 
exchange for a jirerogativ’e of wliidi they altogether 
denied the existence. If tlmy acceded to the proposal 
ot the King, they recognised the legality of tlie writs 
ot sliip-nioiicy. * 

Hanqxlcn, who wag a greater master of iwirlia- 
iiientiiry tactics than any man of his time, saw that 
this was tlic prevuiliug feeling, mid availed himself of 
Jt with great dexterity. He moved thut the qimatioit 
sJioiild be put, “ Whether the House would consent 
to the protjosition made by the King, os contaiiicii in 
tlie Hyde hitcritredi mid pnifK^flcd ilmt 

the inic$tion should be dividcil; thnt the sc rise of the 
Ilouse ahould be tnken men^Iy on t lie |x>uit whether 
there sboidd be u snijply or no siip[dy", and flint tlic 
manner mid ihc amount should be left for subseijncnt 
consilient iilfk 
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The majority of the Kouse wts for gnmtlnrr n 
supply, but agfiinst granting it in the mnnner pro* 
]iO!!icd by the King. If the House had divided ok 
lliirapden's question, the court would have sustEanef] 
a defeat; if on Hyde’s, the court would have giiiiu d 
an apparent victory. Some memlicriJ called for Hyde’s 
motion, others for HamiKleii’s. In the midst of (he 
u|>roar, the secretary of state, Sir Ilarn." Vane, rose and 
stated tlmt the supply would not he iiecopted unless 
it were voted according to the tenor of tlm nnissugi‘. 
\'£(ne wits supported hy Herbert, the SolicUor-Geiieml. 
Hyde’s motion was tlicrcfore tio further pressed, and 
tlie debate on the general question ^vas adjourned till 
the next day. 

On tho next day the King come down to the Iloiise 
of Lords, and dissolved the rarliamcnt with an angry 
BiK-ech, Ills conduct on this occasion has never been 
defended by at»y of his nplogista. Clarendon con¬ 
demns it severtly. ***'<> ™an,” says he, ‘‘could 
imagine what olfeucc tho Coimnons had given." 1 Ite 
offence which tliey had given is phiin. They hail, 
indeed, belmvcd most temperately and most respect¬ 
fully. But they had shown a disposition to redress 
wrongs and to vindicate the laws; atid this was enougli 
to make them hateful to a king whom no law could 
bind, and whose whole government vtss one eptem of 

wrong. ^ , 

The nation received the intelligence of the dissoJu- 
tion with sorrow and indignation. The only pereons 
to whom this event gave pleofiure were those few 
discerning men who thought that the maladies of the 
State Avere beyond the reach of gentle remediea* 
Oliver St. John’s joy wtis too great for concealment. 
It lii^htcd up his dark and melancholy features, mid 
made him, for the first time, indiscreetly communi¬ 
cative. He told Hyde that things must be worse 
before they could Ijc Ijetter, and that the dissidvcd 
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I’lirimment would never liavc done all tluit v^'aa 
ncccssaiy. St. John, we tlunk, was in tire right. Xo 
good could tlicn have been done by miy rurliaiucut 
which did not fully understand that no confidence 
could safely he placed in the King, and that, wldle Im 
enjoyed more than the shadow of power, the nation 
would never enjoy more than the shadow of liberty. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed the Parliunicnt, 
he threw several members of tlic House of Conimoiis 
into prison. Ship-money was cimcted more rigor¬ 
ously than ever; and the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London were jiroMcutcd before the Star Chamlicr for 
slackness in levying it, Wentworth, it is said, ob- 
sc^-ed with characteristic insolence and cruelty, tliat 
things would never go right till the Aldermen were 
hanged. Lar^ sums were raised by force on those 
counties in which the troops were quartered. jUl tlic 
Wretched shifts of a beggared exchequer were tried. 
I'orccd loans were raised. Great quantities of goods 
were bought ou long credit and sold for rcjidy money, 
A schenie for debasing the currency was under coti- 
sideration. At length, in August, the King again 
inarched northward. 

Tlic Scots advanced into England to meet him. It 
13 by no means improbable that this bold step wiis 
taken by the advice of I la maiden, and of those with 
whom he acted j and this has licen made matter of 
grave accusation ogainst the English Op|H>&ition. It 
is soid^ tliat to call iii the aid of foreigners in. a 
domestic quarrel is tlie worst of treasons, and that 
the Puritan leaders, by taking tills course, showed 
that they irero regardless of the honour and inde¬ 
pendence of the nation, und anxious only for (he 
success of their own fiction. are utterly unulile 
to sec any distinction between the case of the Sootcli 
invasion in lfl-10, and the case of the Ibitch Invasion 
in llJbB; or rather, we &ce distinctions which are to the 
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ml vantage of Elampden and his friends, We believe 
Charles to have l>een a ivorse and moi*e dangerous ting 
than his son. The Duteh were strangers to iis^ the 
Scots a kindml people, speaking the mmt language, 
fiiibjects of the same prince, not aliens in the eye of 
the law* If, indeed, it had li^een possible that fi Scotch 
army or a Dutch army could liave enslaved Kngkiiid, 
those who [>crsaacled Leslie to cross the Tweed, and 
llioise who Signed the iniitafion to the Prince of 
Orange, would have been traitors to their countr)". 
But such a result was out of the question. All that 
eitiier a Scotch or a Dutch invasion could do was to 
give the public feeling of England an opprtunity to 
show itself. Both expeditions would ]ia\’c ended in 
complete and ludicrous discomfiture, had Cliarics and 
James been supported by their soldiers and their 
peoj^Ie. In neither cose, therefore, was the inde¬ 
pendence of England endangered; in both cases her 
liberties were j^reson^ed. 

The second campaign of Charles again&t tlie Scots 
a-^as short, and ignominions. Ilia soldiers, as soon as 
they sQ’w the eneruj", ran away as English soldlm 
have never run either before or since. It can Bcarcely 
be doubted that their flight was the ofFect^ not of 
cownrilicCj but of disofFcetlon. The four northern 
counties of England were occupied by the Scotch 
ar!nj% and the King retired to York. 

The game of tyranny was now upp Charles hiui 
risked and lost his last stake. It h not easy to retrace 
the mortifications and humiliations which the tjTarit 
now bod to endure, without a ftieUng of rindicti\'C 
pleosiirCp Ilia army was mutinous; hia trcasuiy ms 
empty; Ida people ckinoured for a Parliament; ad¬ 
dresses and petitions against the government were 
presented. Straffonl was fsir shooting the petitioners 
by martial law; hut the King could not trust the 
soldiers* A forest council of Peers was caUed at 
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York i but tflO King coulil not trust even the T’ecrs. 
He struggled, evititlcd, hesitnted, tried ever)? shill:, 
nit her thiin again face the rep reset) full vi>3. of his 
Injured people. At length no shift was loft. He 
wade a truce with the Scots, and summoiied ii I’ar- 
lianient. 

The leaders of the popular party had, after the lute 
dissolution, remained in London for the purpose of 
organizing a scheme of opposition to the court. TJiey 
now exerted themselves to the utmost. Hampden, in 
particular, rode from county to county, exhorting 
the electors to give their votes to men worthy of 
their confidence. The great majority of the returas 
was on the side of the Opposition, llainpden was 
himself chosen member lioth for Wondover and Ruck- 
inghainshire. He made Ills election to serve for the 
county. 

Oil the tliird of Novombor, 1610 , o iluy to be hng 
Tcsmernl>ciic<], met that greot Purliamcot^ destined to 
every extreme of forttine, to empire Jind to seir'kode^ 
to glorj'j and to contempt \ at one time tlie ^overeipi 
of itg sovereign, at another time the sonant of ita 
servants, from the first day of metding' the attend¬ 
ance was great; and the aspect uf the members was 
that of men not disposecl to do the work nof^ligentlf^ 
The dissolution of the late Parliament bad convinc^l 
most of tlicm that half measures would no longer 
suffice* Clarendon tells us, that “ the same men who, 
frix months before, woire obaenTd to t>c of veiy mode* 
rate teiu]>ers, and to wigli that gentle remedies might 
be applied, talked now in another dialect both of kings 
and i>er&ons; and said that they must now be of 
another temper than they were the last Parliamont.'" 
riie debt of vengeance was swollen by all the iisuiy 
which had been accumulating during many years | ' 
and pajanent was made to the fulL 

Ihis memorable crisis culled parliamentary 
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uhilltic^ huoIj na liingbiiul hsiil nvvrr liefonu seen. 
Among the most distingubhed members of t lie Jfou$o 
of Coinmojis were bulklaint^ UydOi joun*^ 

Hariy Vano, Oliver St John, Denzil lioUis, JNatlia" 
iiiel I'ioniiea. lint ttvo men exercised a pamntounl; 
influence over tUc legislature ntid the coiiiiti^’, I’jin 
and Hampden; and, by tlic universal consent of 
.friends and enemies, tbe first place belonged to 
Hampden, 

On occasions winch required set speeches Pym 
generally took tbe lead. ilamjHlen vorj' seldom rose 
till late tn a debate. His speaking was of th.it kind 
ivliicli has, in every age, been held in tbe highest 
estimation by English rarliuments, ready, weighty, 
|)erspicuoti9, condensed. His perception of the feel¬ 
ings of the House was exquisite, bis temper unalter¬ 
ably phieid, his manner eminently courteous and 
gentlemanlike. ‘‘Even with those," saysClarendun, 

“ who were able to preserve tlieinaelves from bis in- 
fusions, and who discerned those opinions to be fixed 
in liini with wliJch they could not coiiiptj, he always 
left the character of an ingenious and conscientious 
jH^rson." Ilia talents for business were ns remark¬ 
able us Ills talents for debate. “ He was," says Cla¬ 
rendon, “ of an industry and vigilance not to be tired 
out or ^vearied by the most kbotious, and of parts 
'lot to be imposed upon by the racist subtle and 
sharp.’' Yet it was mther to bis moral than to his 
intellectual qualities that he waa indebted for the 
vast influence wiuch be jiossessed. ** When this par¬ 
liament begat],’' — we again quote Clarendon,—'* the 
<?yes of all meti were fixed ujjon him, as their patrice 
pater, and the pilot that must steer the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks witich ttireutened it. And 1 
ii^'n persuaded his jaiwcr and interest at that time 
were greater to do good or hurt than any nian’s in 
tbe kingdom, or than any man of his rank Jiatli had 
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m any tlino; for hh reputation of lionefsty was imi- 
veraal, ani] bia afToctiofis eeomed m publicly guided^ 
tiint no cortypt or private ends could bias them. * . . 
He was indeed a verj' wise man, and of great parts, 
and possessed wiih the most absolute spirit of popu¬ 
larity, and the most absolute faculties to govern the 
peojde, i>f any man I ever knew/^ 

It is suflicient to recapitulate shortly the aeta of* 
the Long rarliament during its first sefifiion. Straf¬ 
ford and Laud were impeaebed and imptisoned. 
Strafford mis afterwards attainted by llill^ nnd exe¬ 
cuted. Lord Keeper Finch fled to Holland, Secre¬ 
tary T\ indelxtnk to France. All those whom the 
King had, during the last twelve years, employed fbr 
tlic oppression of his people, from tlie serv ile juilges 
who had pionounccd in favour of the crown against 
Hampden, down to the sheriffs who had distrained 
for sliiivinoney, and the custorndiouBe oflicers who 
had levied tonnage and poundage, were summoned to 
answer for theii: conduct. The Star Chamber, the 
High Commission Court, the Comicil of York, were 
abolished. Those unfortunate rictims of Laud who, 
after undergoing ignominious exposure and omcl 
maDgliiigs, hsul been sent to luoguish in distant 
prisons, m?re set at Ubert}% and conducted through 
London in triumphant procession. The King t'tos 
compelled to give the judges patents for life or during 
goi:Ki beliaviour. He deprive^! of those oppres¬ 
sive powers wdiieli were the last relics of the old feudal 
tenures. Tlic Forest Courts and tlie Stannary C-ourtA 
were reformed. 11 was provided that the Parliament 
then sitting ahould not be prorogued or dissolvc?d 
without its owu consent, and that ii Parliament should 
be held at least once every three years^ 

llany of these measures Lord Clarendon allows to 
have been most salutary; and few^ persons will, in our 
tlmeB, deny that, in the laws passed during this ses-' 
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sion, the good greatly preponderated over the evil. 
The abolition of those three hateful courts, the 
Northern Council, the Star Ciiamiwr, and the Iligli 
Commission, would alone entitle the Long Parliament 
to the lasting gratitnde of Englishmen. 

The proco^ing against Stniffonl undoubtedly seems 
hard to people living in our daj-B. It would probably 
have seemed merciful and moderate to people living 
in the sixteenth centuiy. It is curious to compare 
the trial of Charles’s minister with the trial, if it 
can be so called, of Lord Seymour of Suddey, in 
the blessed reign of Edward the Sixth. None of the 
great reformers of oiir Church doubted the propriety 
of [Hissing an act of Parliament for cutting off Loid 
Seymour's head without a legal conviction. The 
pious Cranmer voted for that act; tlie pious LatimcT 
preached for it; the pious Edward returned tluinks 
for it ■ and all the pious Lords of the council together 
exhortevl their victim to what they were pleased 
facetiously to call ** thc quiet aud patient aufTeiing of 
justice." 

But it is not necessary to defend the proceedings 
against Stmffortl by any such comjiarison. They 
arc justified, in our ojiinion, by tliat which alone 
justifies capital punishmont or any punishment, by 
that W'liich alone justifies! war, by the public danger. 
Tliiit there is a certain amount of public danger which 
will justify a legislature in sentencing a man to death 
by retrospective law, few people, vve suppose^ will 
deny. Few people, for example, will deny that the 
French Convention was perfectly justified in placing 
Jtobespierre, St, Just, and Couthon under the ban of 
the law, without a trial. This proceeding differed 
from the proceeding against Strafford only in being 
much more rapid and violent. Strafford w'os fully 
heard. Eobespierre was not suffered to defend him- 
self Was there, then, in the case of Straffoid, a 
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danger siiffioient to juatify an act of attiunder ? Wc 
Ijelievo that there was. \Vc bclie^-o that tlie contest 
ill which the Purliumcnt was ciigageU against the 
Jvitig was a contest for the security of our pixiperty, 
liir the liberty of our jiersons^ for every thing whlcli 
iiintes us to differ from the subjects of Don iligyel. 
We lielieve that tlic cause of the Commons was such 
as justified them in resisting the King, in raising an 
army, in sending tliousands of brave men to kill and 
to be killed. act of attainder Is surely not more a 
departure from the ordinary course of law than a citol 
^r. An uct of attainder produces much less Buffer¬ 
ing tbiiti a civil war. AVe are, therefore, unable to 
discover on ivhat princijdo it can be maintained that 
a canBc wUdi justifies a civil war will not justify an 
act of fittaiiider. 

Many specioua argument have been UTf^d figaliifit 
the retrospective law by which StrafTord was con- 
flciiuied to dmth. IJut all the^e aigumciits proceed 
on the stippOBition tliat the crisis was an oi'tlinary 
crisis. File attauiJer was, in tnjth| a revolutionary 
ijicasure^ It was part of a syskun of ixisiBtnnce whidi 
oppres^Bion had ix^ndcml necessary. It is as unjust to 
judge of the conduct pursuc^l by the Long ParliLimejit 
towards Strafford on orduiiiry principles^ as it would 
have been to indict Fairfax for murder because he cut 
down a cornet at Naseby. Fivjrai the day ou which 
the Houses met, there was a war waged by thcra 
against the King^ a w^ir for all that they held dcoTf a 
war earried on at 0rst by means of jjarliaiiientar^' 
fomis, at last by physical force j anti, as In the second 
stage of that TvaFj so in fJie firsts they were entitled 
to do many things whichf in quiet times^ would liave 
been cul|>able* 

e must Dot omit to meiition tihut those wdio were 
afterw'utxb the most distijiguished orriainents of the 
King's party suppoiied the bill of attninder. It is 
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almost certftiti that Hyde voted for it. It is quite 
certain that Falkland both voted and <?pofcc for it. 
The opinion of Hampden, as far as it can be coHectcd 
from a very obscure note of one of his speeches, seems 
to have l>een that the proce^iag by Bill vtm unne¬ 
cessary ^ and that it Tvoald be a better course to obtain 
judgtncnt on the i m peach men t. 

During this year the Court opened a negotiation 
Tirith the leaders of the Opposition. The Earl of Bed¬ 
ford was invited to form an administmtion on popu¬ 
lar principles. St* John made solicitor-generaL 
Hollia was to have been secretary of state, and Pym 
chancellor of the exchecjuer. The post of tutor to 
the Pldnce of Wales designed for Hampden. The 
death of the Earl of Be<!ford prevented this arrange- 
rnent from being carried into effect; and it may be 
dotibtcd wbctherj even if tliat noblcman^s life had 
l)een prolonged, Charles would ever have consented to 
surround himself mth counsellorB whom he could not 
but Imte and fear* 

Lord CkiTcndon admits that the conduct of Hamp 
den during this year was mild and temperate, that he 
seemed disposed rather to soothe than to excite the 
public mind, and tliat, when riolent and imreasonable 
motions were made by bis followers, he generaUy left 
the House before the division, lest he sliould seem to 
give countenance to their cxtra^nganee* His temper 
was moderate. He sincerely lovei:! f^eace. He fete also 
great fear lest too precipitate a movement should pro¬ 
duce a reaction. The events which took place early 
in the next session clearly shmred that this fear was 
not unfounded. 

During the autumn the Parliament adjourned for 
a few w'ceks. Before the recesa, Hampden was des¬ 
patched to Scotland by the House of Commons, no¬ 
minally as a coiiiinissioiier, to obtain security for a 
debt which the Scots had contracted during the kte 
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jDvnsioR; }]Ut in trtJth that he might keep tvatch over 
the King, who had now repaired to Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of finally adjusting the points of ilifTcreiKce 
witich remained bctTsccn him and Ida northern 9ul> 
jects. It was the business of Hampden to dissuaile 
the Covenanters from making their peace mtli the 
Court, at the expense of the popular party in Eng¬ 
land. 

While the King was in Scotland, the Irish rebel¬ 
lion broke out. The suddenness and violence of this 
terrible explosion excited a strange suspicion in the 
public mind. The Queen was a professed Papist. 
The King and the Archbisbop of Canterbury had not 
indeed been reconciled to the See of Rome ; but they 
had, while acting to^racds the Puritan party with the 
utmost rigour, and speaking of that party noth the 
utmost contempt, shown great tenderness and respect 
towards the Catholic religion and its professors. In 
spite of the wishes of successive Parliaments, the Pro¬ 
testant separatists had been cruelly persecuted. And 
at the same time, in spite of the wishes of those veiy 
Parliaments, laws which were hr force against the 
Papists, and which, unjustifiable ns they were, suited 
the temper of that age, bad not been carried into 
execution. The Protestant nonconformists hod not 
yet learned toleration in the school of suffering* 
They reprobated the partial lenity which the go¬ 
vernment showed tow'ards idolaters, and, with some 
shoAv of reason, ascribed to had motives conduct 
which, in such a king os Charles, and such a prelate 
as Laud, could not possibly be ascribed to humanity 
or to liberality of sentiment. The violent Arminian" 
ism of the Arclihishop, his childish attachment to 
ceremonies, his superstitious veneration for altar?, 
vestments, and pointed windows, his bigoted zeal for 
the constitution and the privileges of his order, lii? 
known opinions respecting the celibacy of the clergy* 
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liad excited great disgust throughout that large party 
which was c%’ery day becoming more and more hostile 
to itome, and more and more iocUned to the doc* 
trines and the discipline of Genera, ft was believed 
by tnany that the Irish rebellion had been secretly 
encouraged by the Court} and, when the Parliament 
met again in Noveml>cr, after a short recess, the 
Puritans were more intractable tiinn ever. 

But that which Hotapden had feared had come to 
pass. A reaction hod taken place. A large body of 
moderate and well-meaning men, who hod heartily 
concurred in the strong measures adopted before tike 
recess, were inclined to pause. Their opinion was 
that, during many years, the country had been 
grievously misgoverned, and that a great reform had 
been necessary] but that a great reform had been 
made, that the gricTanccs of the nation had been fully 
redresscil, that sufficient vengeance laid been exacted 
for the past , that sufficient security had been provided 
for the future, and that it would, therefore, bo both 
ungrateful and unwise to make any farther attacks 
on the royal prerogative. In support of tlus opinion 
niany plausible arguments have been used. But to 
all these arguments there is one short answer. The 
King could not be trusted. 

At the head of those wlio may be called the Con¬ 
stitutional Iloj'olists were Falkland, Hyde, and Cul- 
pt'per. All these eminent men. had, during the 
former vear, been in very decided opposition to the 
Court. " In some of those very proceedings with which 
their admirers reproach Hampden, tlity had taken 
a more decided part than Hampden, They had all 
been coucemed in the Impoichment of Strafford. 
Tliey had all, there is reason to believe, voted for the 
BUI of Attainder. Certainly none of them voted 
against it. They had all agreed to the act which 
n^e the consent of the ParUameut necessary to a 
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dissolution or pporogntion. Hyde liad been among 
the most active of those who attacked the Council 
of York, Falkland had voted for the CFclosion of 
the bishops from the Upper House, They were now 
inclined to halt in the path of reform, pcrhajus to 
netnicc a few of their steps. 

A direct collision soon took place between the two 
parties into which tlie House of Commons, lately at 
almost perfect unity with itself, was now divided. 
The opponents of the government moved that cele¬ 
brated address to the ^ng which is known by the 
name of the Grand Rcmonstintice. In this address 
all the oppressive acts of the preceding fifteen years 
were set forth with great energy of lunguagt^; ant], 
in conclusion, the King was entreated to employ no 
ministers in whom the Parliament could not confide. 

The debate on the Remonstrance was long and 
stormy. It commenced at nine in the morning of 
the twenty-first of November, and lasted till after 
midnight. Tlie division showed that a great change 
had taken place in the temper of the House. Though 
many members hod retired from exhaustion, three 
hundred voted; and the Remonstrance w'aa carried by 
a majority of only nine. A violent debate foEowed, 
on the question whether tlie minoril^ should bo 
allowed to protest against this decision. The excite¬ 
ment was so greot that several members were on the 
point of proceeding to personal violence, “ We had 
sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels," says an 
eye-witness, “ had not the sagacity and great calm- 
ticss of Mr. Hampden, by a short speech, prevented 
it." The House did not rise tUl two in the moniing. 

The situation of the Puritan leaders was now dif¬ 
ficult and full of peril. The small majority which 
they still had might soon become a minority. Gut 
of doors, their supporters in the higher and middle 
classes were beginning to full off. There ivns a grow- 
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Ingopiiitot) tliat the King find been Iiurdly tnK^d. The 
Kngltsb are ulwiiya indiiied to side with a weak party 
ivldch ia in die wrong, rather than with a strong 
frtirty wbidi is in the right. Thw may be seen iu 
aU contests, from contests of boxers to contests of 
fact Ion. Thus it was ttiat a xlolent reaction look 
plucc in favour of diaries tlie Second against die 
Whigs in 1681, TJiua it was that an equally vio¬ 
lent reuctioti took place in favour of George tiie 
Tliini against the coalition in 1784. A siinilur re¬ 
action was beginning to take place during the second 
year of the Long Parliament. Some mciabera of the 
Uji|]Osltton hud resumed,” says darcndoit, “their old 
resml utlon ofIciivi ng 11 ic kl ngdoiii. ” Oli ver Cromwell 
openly declared that he and many others would have 
eiuigmted if they had been left in a minority on the 
quesdou of the Remonstrance. 

diaries had now a last chance of regaining the 
uffectloii of his people. 11‘ he could have resolved to 
give his confidence to the leaders of the moderate 
imrty in the liousc of Commons, and to regulate his 
proceedings hy (heir adriec, lie might luive bo<'n, not, 
indeed, as he had been, a despot, but the |)OWerful 
ond respected king of a free people. The nation 
might have enjoyed liberty ond repose nnder a go- 
vennnent with Falkland at its liead, checked by a 
constitutional Opposition under tbe conduct of llomp 
dun, 11 WHS not neccssaiy tiiat, 1 n order to accom [dish 
this happy end, the King slioiild sacrificG any part of 
Lis lawful prerogative, or snbtnit to any conditions 
iviconsistciit witli his dignitj'. It was iiccessaiy only 
tliat he siiould abstain iWm treadiciy, from violence, 
from gross breaches of the law. This was all that 
the nation wros then disposed to require of him. And 
even this W'lis too much. 

For u short time he seemed inclinctl to take a wise 
and temperate course, lie resolved to make Falk- 
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Innd secretaiy of stato, and Citlpepor cimncellor of 
the exchequer. He declared his intention of con¬ 
ferring in a short time some irnportant office on Hyde. 
He oi^ttred these three persons that iic would do 
nothing reloting to tlte House of Commons mthout 
their joint advice, and that he would communicate tiU 
his designs to them in tiie most unreserved manner. 
This resolution, had he adhered to it, would ha’i'e 
averted many years of blood and mourning. But 
“in very few days," says Clarendon, **hc did fatally 
swerve from it." 

On the third of January, 1G42, without giving the 
slightest hint of his intention to those advisers whom 
he had solemnly promised to consult, he sent down 
the attorney-general to impeach Lord Kimlx)Iton, 
Hampden, Hym, Hollis, and two other members of 
the House of Commons, at the bar of the Lords, on a 
charge of High Treason. It is difficult to find in tiic 
whole hiatoiy of England such an Instiineo of tyranny, 
perfidy, and folly. The most precious and ancient 
rights of the subject were violated by this act. The 
only \\*ny in which Hampden and Pym could legally 
be tried for treason at the suit of the King, ^vaa by 
a petty jury on a bill found by a grand jury. The 
attorney-general had no right to impeach them. The 
House of Lords had no right to try them. 

The Commons refused to surrender their membere. 
The Peers showed no inclination to usurp the un- 
constitutioTinl jurisdiction which the King attemjited 
to force on them. A contest began, in which violence 
and weakness were on tlie one side, law and resolution 
on the other. Charles sent an officer to seal up the 
lodgings and trunks of the accused members. The 
Commons sent their sergeant to break the seals. 'ITie 
tyrant resolved to foUowup one outrage by another. 
In making the charge, he had struck at tlie institution 
of juries. In executing the arrest, he struck at the 
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privileges of Parliiuncnt. He resolved to go to tLe 
House in person with an armesd force, and there to 
seize the leaders of the Oppositio-n, while engaged in 
the discharge of their parhainentarj duties. 

\Vliat viTis his purpose ? Is it possible to believe 
that he had no definite purpose, that he took the 
most important step of his vfhole reign witb^t having 
for one moment considered what nught be its effects. 
is it possible to bdieve that he went merely for the 
purpose of making himself a laughing-stock, that he 
intended, if he had found the accused members, and 
if they had refused, as it was their right and du^ to 
Tcfiisc, the submission w hich he illegally demanded, 
to leave the House without bringing them away ? If 
wm reject both these suppositions, we must bcIiCTC, 
and we certainly do believe, that he went fully de¬ 
termined to carry his unlawful design into effect by 
violence, and, if necessary, to shed the Uo^ of the 
chielh of the Opposition on the very floor of the 1 ar- 

lianient House. ^ , , j • 

Lady CarUslc conveyed intelligence of the design 
to Pym. The five members Lad time to withdraw 
before the arrival of Charles. They left the House as 
he ivas entering Palace Yard. He was accom¬ 
panied by about two hundred halberdiers of his guai^, 
and by many gentlemen of the Court armed with 
swords. He walked up Westminster Hall. At the 
southern end of the iiall his attemlants divided to 
the right and left, and formed a lane to the door 
of the House of Commons. He knocked, entered, 
darted a look to^vards the place which Pym usually 
occupied, and, seeing it croptj^ walked up to the 
table. The Speaker fell on his knee. The mem¬ 
bers rose and uncovered their heads in profound 
silence, and the King took his scat in the chair. He 
looked round the House. But the five mcniliers were 
nowhere to be seen. Ho interrogated the Speaker. 
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The Sj>edker enswcrcH], tliat he was merely the organ 
of the House, end liad neither eyes to see, nor tongue 
to speak, but according to their direction. The King 
muttered a few ieelde sentences ubout hU respect for 
the laws of the realm, and the pririleges of Parlia¬ 
ment, and retired. As ho passed along the benches, 
several resolute voices called out audibly “ I’rivilcgc!" 
He returned to ^Miitchall a'ith his company of bravoes, 
w’lio, while he was in the House, had been impatieutly 
waiting iu the lobby for the word, cocking their 
pistols, and crying “Fallon/’ That night he put 
forth a proclamation, directing that the jiorts should 
1x3 stopped, and that no person should, at his [leril, 
venture to iiarbour tlie accused members. 

Hampden and his fHcnds had taken refuge in Cole¬ 
man Street. The city of London was indeed the 
fastness of public liberty, and was, in f liose times, a 
place of at least as much importance as Paris during 
the French Kevolution, The city, jjroperly so eallcd, 
now consists in a great measure of iuunense ware¬ 
houses and counting-houses, which are frequented by 
trodc-ts and their clerks during the day, and left in 
almost total solitude during the night. It wits then 
closely inliablted by three liundred thousand persons, 
to whom it iivns not merely a place of btisiness, but a 
place of constant residence. This great capittd hud 
as complete a civil and mllitaiy organiration as if it 
had been an iiidopcndetit republic. Cuch citixeii had 
his company I and tlie companies, which now seem to 
exist only for tlie sake of epicures and of antiquaries, 
were then formidable brotherhoods, the members of 
which Were almost us closely hound together as the 
members of a Ilighhind clan. How strong these 
artidcial ties were, tlie numerous and valuable legacies 
anciently bequeathed by citizens to their corporations 
abnndaiidy prove. The municipal offices were fili. 3 <l 
by the most opulent and respectable merchants of the 
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kingdom. The pomp of the magistracy of the capital 
was inferior only to that which sairounded the person 
of the sovereign. The Londoners loved their city 
with that patriotic love which is found only in small 
communities, like tliose of ancient Greece, or like 
those which arose in Italy during the middle age*. 
The nuTtihers, the intelligence, the wealth of the 
citizens, the democnvtlcal form of their local govem- 
ineint, and their vicinity to the Court and to the Par* 
liainent, made them one of the most formidable bodies 
in the kingdom. Even as soldiers, they were not to 
be despised. In an age in wliicb war is a profession, 
there is something ludicrous in the idea of battalions 
composed of apprentices and shopkeepers, and of¬ 
ficered by aldcmien. But, in the curly part of the 
Hcventeonth century, there was no standing army in 
the Island; and the militia of the metropolis ^vas not 
inferior in training to the Tnilit iA of other places, A 
city ^vhic^l could furnish many thousands of armed 
men, abounding in natural courage, and not abso¬ 
lutely untinctured with military disciplino, was a 
formidable auxiliary in times of internal dissension. 
On aeverut occasions during the civil war, tlie train- 
bands of London disttnguished themselves highly; 
and at the battle of Newbury, in particuhvr, they 
repelled the fiery onset of Bupert, and saved the army 
of the [Parliament fimm destruction. 

The people of this great citj' had long been 
thoroughly devoted to the national ennse. hlany 
of them had signed a protestation in which they 
declared their resolution to defend the privileg<« 
of Parliament, Their entliusiasni had, indeed, of late 
bcgttii to cool. But the impeachment of the five niem- 
bers, and the insult offered to tlie House of Commons, 
inflamed them to fury, Their houses, their pursts, 
their pikes, w'epe at the command of the represont- 
ativ^es of the nation. London was in arms all night. 
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The next day tlie sliops tvere closed; the streets "were 
€Ucd with immense crowds j the multitude pressed 
round the King’s conch, and insulted him with oppro¬ 
brious cHea. The House of Commons, in the nicnn 
time, appointed a coinniittce to sit in the city, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the circumstances of the 
late outrage. Tlie members of the coinioittee were 
welcomed by a deputation of the common coimcil. 
^lerchant Tailors’ Hall, Goldsmiths’ Hal4 and Grocers’ 
Hall, were fitted up for their sittings. A guard of 
respectable citisseus, duly relieved twice a day, w'as 
posted at their doors. The sheriffs were charged to 
watch over the safety of the accused members, and to 
escort them to and from the committee with every 
mark of fionour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in 
the House and out of it, was the effect of the late 
proceedings of the King. The Opposition regained 
in a few hours all the ascendency which it had lost. 
1 he const!tutioniil ro^'alists wore filled "with shame 
and sorrow. Tiiey saw that they had been cruelly 
deceived by Charles. T hey saw that they wore^ un¬ 
justly, but not unreasonably, suspected by the nation. 
Clarendon distinctly says that tliey perfectly detested 
the counsels by which the King had been guided, and 
Were so much displeased and dejected at the unfair 
manner in which he had treated them that they wore 
inclined to retire from his service. During the de¬ 
bates on the breach of privilege, they preserved a 
melancholy silence. To this day, the advocates of 
Chartoie care to say as little os they can nixmt 
liig visit to the Hou^ of Gottiraonp, and^ when they 
Cannot avoUl mention of itj attnhute to infatuation twi 
act wliich, on any other suppoaitionj tlicy iniist admit 
to have been a frig;htflil crime. 

Tljc Commons^ in a few days, openly defied the 
King, and ordered the accused membera to attend in 
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their places at Westdiinster and to resutno their par* 
liamentary duties. The citkens resolved to bring 
hack the champions of liberty in triumph before the 
^v'iiidows of WHiiteliall. Vast prepamtions were made 
botlj by land and crater for tliis great festival. 

The King had remained in Ids palace^ humbled, 
dismayed, and bewildered, “feeling,” says Clarendoji, 
“ the trouble and agony which usually attend gene¬ 
rous a]id magnanimous minds upon their having com¬ 
mitted errorsfeeling, wc should say, the despicable 
rejX'ntnnce which attends the man who, having at¬ 
tempted to cotntnit a crime, finds tliat lie has only 
coniniitted a folly. The populace hooted and shouted 
all day before the gates of the royal residence. The 
tyrant could not bear to see the triumph of those 
whom he had destined to the gallows and the quar- 
teriiig-hlock. On the day preceding that which was 
fi,ved for thc4r return, he fled, with a few attendants, 
from tliat {ailace wliicb he was never to see again till 
he was led through it to the scnfold. 

On the eleventh of Janunr}', the Thames was 
covered with boats, and its shores viith tlie g&tdng 
niultittidc. Amied vcasels, decorated with streumers, 
wore itmgcd in two lines from London Bridge to 
Westminster Hall. The members returned upon the 
river in a ship manned by sailors who had volunteered 
their services. The traia-bands of the city, under 
the ooinmand of the sheritfs, marched along the 
Strand, attended by a vast crowd of spectators, to 
guard the avenues to the House of Commons j and 
thus, with shouts and loud discluirges of ordnance, 
the accused patriots were brought back by the people 
whom they had served and for whom they had 
suffered. The restored members, as soon as they 
had entered the House, expressed, in the warmest 
terms, their gratitude to the eitizetis of London. The 
sheriffs were wannly thanked by the Speaker in the 
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11 time of the Commons; and orders were given that 
a guard selectetl from the train-bands of tJic city^ 
should attend daily to watch over the safety of the 
Ihirliainent* 

Tlie excitement had not been confined to London^ 
Wlien intelligence of the danger to which Hampden 
was exposed rcnclicd Buckinghamshirej it excited the 
aliimi and indignation of the people^ Four thousand 
frceholderfi of that county, each of them wearing in 
Ikis bat fl copy of tl^c protcatation in fuvour of the 
[jri’^dleges of Parliamentp rode up to London to defend 
the person of their beloved representative* They 
came in a body to fissure Parliament of their full 
reaoliition to defend ita privileges. Their petition 
was couched in the strongest terms. ** In respect/* 
said they^ “ of that latter attempt upon the honoitr- 
able House of Commons^ we are now come to ofter 
our service to that endj and resolved, in their just 
defence, to live and die/^ 

A great struggle was clearly at haiuL Iliimpdeii 
had returned to IVcstminster much changed. His 
influence had liithorto been exerted rather to restrain 
thivii to aniinate the sseal of his party. But the 
treacherj^s Hie contempt of law, the thirst for blood, 
which the King had now shown, left no hope of a 
peaceable adjustment. It was clear tliat Charles 
must be either a puppet or a tyrant, that no obli¬ 
gation of law or of honour could bind him, and that 
the only way to make him harmless wm to make bun 
powerless. 

The attack which the King had made on the five 
members was not merely irregular in manner* Even 
if the charges hud been preferred tc^gally, if the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex had found a true biU, if the 
accused persons had been arrested under a proper 
warrant and at a proper time and place, there would 
still have been in the prooeeding enough of perfidy 
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:itiJ injustice to vindicate the strongest mcaaiirca 
^vhich the OpiXKltion could take. To impeach i’jTn 
and Hampdeii was to impeach the House of Com¬ 
mons. Tt was notoriousljf on account of what tfiey 
had clone os memlwra of that House tiiat tlicy were 
selected as objects of vengeance; and in what tliey 
liad done liS members of tliut House the majority had 
concurred. Most of the charges brought against 
them were common between them and tlie Parlia¬ 
ment. They were accused, mdeetl, and it may be 
vvlth reason, of encouraging the Scotch anny to in¬ 
vade Kngland. In doing this, they had committed 
T^'hiifc was, in strictness of law, a high offence, the 
same ofFence w’hich Devonshire and Shrewsbury com¬ 
mitted in 1G88, But the King had promised pardon 
and oblivion to those who had Ijcen the principals in 
the Scotch insurrection. Did it then cousist with 
his honour to punish the accessaries? He liad be¬ 
stowed marks of his favour on the leading Cove- 
nan tore. He bad given the great seal of Scotland to 
one chief of tlie rebels, a marquisate to another, an 
earldom to Leslie, who had brought tlie Preshj’terUn 
artny across the Tweed. On what principle ’tt'oa 
Haiji|Mk<n to be attainted for advising what Lcslio 
vriis ennobled for doing? In a court of law, of 
course, no Englishman could plead an amnesty 
granted to tlic &ots. But, though not an jilcgol, it 
was surely an Inconsistent and a most utikingly 
coui'se, after pardoniug and promoting tfie heads of 
the relaJllon in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and 
fjiinrter their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the King against the five mem¬ 
bers, or rather against that Ihirlinment which had 
concurred in almost all the nets of the five members^ 
wos the cause of the civil war. It m'Os plain that 
either Charles or the House of Commons must be 
sti-i|n>cd of all real power in tiic state. The best 
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course wliicli tliG ConiTnona could hare taken would 
pcrhti()9 have been to de[iOi3C the King, as their Jin- 
ccstoi^ lind deposed Edward the Second and liiehtird 
the Second, and as their children aftenrards deposed 
dames* Had they done this, had they pluceil on the 
throne a prince whose character, and w'hosc situation 
would have been a pledge for his good conduct, they 
might safely bare left to that prince all the old con¬ 
stitutional [ircrogativcs of the Crown, the coininnnd 
of the armies of the state, the power of making {Jed's, 
the pow'er of appointing ministers, n veto on bilLs 
passed by the two Houses. Such a jiriiicc, reigning 
by their choice, would have been under the necessity 
of acting in coufoniuty with their wishes, but the 
public mind was not ripe for such a measure. Thore 
w;ig no Duke of Lancaster, no Prince of Orange, no 
great and eminent person, near in blood to the tlirone, 
j*ct attached to the cause of the people. Charles n iis 
then to remain King; and it "was therefore necessary 
that lie should be king only in name. A AViiliuin 
the Third, or a George the First, whose title to the 
crown was identical with the title of the {Jeople to 
their liberty, might safely be trusted with extensive 
jKiwx-r*. But new freedom could not exist in safety 
under the old tjrrant. Since he was not to be 
deprived of the name of king, the only course whicli 
imis left was to make him a mere trustee, nominally 
suisftl of prerogatives of which others had the use, a 
Grand Lama, a Hoi Fmniant, a phantom resembiiug 
th<JBc iJngrjberta and ChUdelJorts who wore the badges 
of royalty, while Ebroin and Charles llurtcl held tlie 
real soverrignty of the state. 

Tlic conditions ^vhich the Parliament propounded 
were hartl, but, we are sure, not hareler than tbcnw 
which ewen the Tories, in the Ctjnvcntion of 1683, 
would have im|;x)sed on James, if it had been re¬ 
solved that James should continue to be king. The 
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chief conclitbn WM that the command of the militia 
and the conduct of the war in Ireland alionld be left 
to the Parliament, On tills point was that gnait iasne 
joined, whereof the two parties put themficlvea on 
God and on the sword, 

We think, not only that the Commons were jus¬ 
tified in detinmding for thcmBelves the power to dis¬ 
pose of the military force, hut that it would have 
been absolute insanity in them to leave tliat forCe at 
the disjx>S4d of the King, From the very beginning 
of his reign, it had evidently been liis object to 
govern by an army. Hi a third PurUament had com¬ 
plained, in the Petition of Kight, of his fondues for 
martial law, and of tlic vexatious maimer in which he 
billeted his soldiers on tiie [jeople. The wish nearest 
the heart of Stmlford was, as his letters prove, that 
the revenue might Ijc brought into such a state as 
would enable the King to keep a stmidmg military 
establishment. In 1640, Charles had supported an 
army in the northern countica by lawless exactions. 
In 1G41 he hod engaged in on intrigue, the object of 
which was to bring that army to London for the pur¬ 
pose of overawing the Parliaments His late conduct 
had proved that, if he were suffered to retain even a 
small body-guard of his own creatures near his person, 
the Commons would be in danger of ontnige, perhaps 
of massacre^ The Houses were still deliberating under 
the protection of the militia of London. Could the 
command of the whole armed force of the realm Imve 
been, under these circimistancea, safely confided to 
the King ? Would it not have been frensy in the 
Parliament to raise and pay an army of fifteen or 
twenty thousand men for tlie Irish and to give 
to Charles the absolute control of this army, and the 
power of selecting, promoting, and dismissing officei^ 
at his pleasure ¥ Was it not probahlc that tliis army 
migiit become, what it la the nature of armies to 
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bccomp, vrliflt so Toany armies formed under much 
more favourable circuDistaijccs have become, ivlmt 
the army of the Konmn republic became, ivbat the 
Bmiy of the French republic became, on mstruinent 
of desiiolisni 7 Wos it not proljable timt tbe aolilicrs 
might forget tljot they ivere also citi/eiis, and might 
be ready to serve their general against their country'? 
Wi^ it not certain that, on tlie very first day on 
whifh Charles could venture to revoke bis conces* 
aiona, and to punish hh opponentSj he would establish 
an arbitrary govermnenf, and exact a bloody' revenge ? 

Our own times fiimish a parallel case. Supjjose 
that a revolution should take place in Si>ain, that tl<e 
Constitution of Catliz should Ire reestahlishwl, tlmt 
the Cortes should meet again, tlmt the SiMinisli 
Pryuiics and Burtons, who arc now wandering in rags 
round Leicester Square, should be restor^rto their 
country. Ferdinuml the Seventh would, in tliat case, 
of course repeat all tlie oaths and promises wluch he 
made bi 1820, and broke in 1B23. But would it not 
TO tniidncs^ iti the Cortes^ even if tliey were to Iluvc 
him tho name of King, to leave bim more than the 
name ? would not all Europe scolT at them, if they 
were to permit luru to assemble a large army for an 
expedition to America, to model that army at bis 
pleasure, to put it under the command of officers 
chosen by hjinself? Should we not say tliat every 
member of the Constitutional party who might concur 
in such a measure would most richly deserve die fate 
wtich he would probably meet, the fate of Jiicgo and 
of the Lmpecinado ? We ar« not dbixjsed to poy 
esompliments to Ferdinand; nor do we conceive that 
wc fiay him any compliment, when we say that, of all 
sovereigns in history, he seems to us most to resemble, 
in som^e very important points, King Charles the First. 
J^ike Charles, he is pious after a certain fashion: like 
Charles, be has made large concessions to his people 
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after n certain fashion. It is well for him tliat Ijc baa 
had to deal with men who bore very little resemblance 
to the English Puritans. 

The Commons would have the power of the sword * 
the King would not [lart with it; and nothing rc- 
iniiinud hut to try the chances of war. Charier still 
had a stmng party in tlic country. His august office, 
his dignified manners, his solemn protestations tliat 
he would for the time to come respect the bberties of 
his subjects, pity for fallen greatness, fear of violent 
innovation, secured to him many adherents. He liad 
w'ith him tJie Church, the Universities, a majority of 
the nobles and of the old landed gentry^ The aus¬ 
terity of the Puritan manners drove most of the gay 
and dissolute youth of that a^ to the royal standiTrd. 
Slany good, brave, and moderate men, who disliked 
his fonuer conduct, and who enterUuned doubts 
touching his preflent sincerity, espoused bis cause un¬ 
willingly and with many painful misgiving because, 
though they dreaded lus tyranny much, they dreaded 
democratic violence more. 

On the other aide was the great body of the middle 
orders of England, the merchants, the shopkeepers, 
the yTOinaniy', headed by a very large and formidable 
minority of the peerage and of the landed gentiy. 
The Earl of Essex, a man of respectable abilitiea and 
of some military experience, was Appointed to the 
command of the parliamctitary army, 

Hampden spared neither his fortune nor bis person 
in the cause. He subscribed tn'o tliousand pounds to 
the public service. He took a colonel’s commission 
in the army, and went into Gucklngbamshire to raise 
A regiment of infantry. Ilia neighbours eagerly en¬ 
listed under his command. His men were known by 
their green uniform, and by tlieir standard, which 
boro on one side the watchword of the Parliament, 

** Cod with us,’* and on. the other the device of 

II! 
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Hairipcleiit Vcs^tigia tiuUr refrorsiim^” TJxIs raotto 
well described the line of conduct which he pursued. 
No jnember of his party had been so femi>erate, wliik 
there retniuncd a hope that legal and peaceable mea¬ 
sures might save the countrj'. No member of Im 
party showed ao much energy and ^dgour when it be¬ 
came necessfiry to appeal to arms, lie uxade him&elf 
thorouglily uuister of hig militaiy duty* and “j>er- 
formed to use the words of ClapendoUi ** upon all 
occasions moat punctually," The regiuient which he 
had raised atid trained was considered as one of the 
best in tlie service of the Parliament, lie exposed 
his person in every actionj with an intrepidity which 
made him conspicuous even among thoumnds of bnive 
men. was," sap Clarendoiip ‘*of a personal 

courage er^ual to his best parts; so that he tvas an 
enemy not to be wished wherever lie migh t hav'e been 
madeafriench and as much to be appreliended wdiere 
he was so* as any man could dcsen^e to be*" Though 
his military career was short, and his mUitsiiy situation 
subordinate, he fully proved that he possessed the 
talents of a great general, as vrcll as those of a great 
statesman, 

IfVc slioll jiot attempt to give a historv of tlie war^ 
Lord NugeuTa account of the military openitioiis is 
very animated and striting* Our abstnict would be 
dull, and probably unintelligible^ There ivas* in fact, 
for some time no great and connected system of oper¬ 
ations on cither side. TJie war of the tu-o piirEies 
was like the war ot Ariinanes and Chomasdes, neither 
of whom, according to the Eastern theologifuis* has 
i^ny exclusive domain, who arc equally omnipresent, 
who equally pervade all space, who cany on their 
etcmal strife wdthin every particle of matter. There 
ivfls a petty war in almost every county^ A town 
furnished troops to the Parliament while the manor- 
house of the neighbouring peer was garrisoned for 
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tlie Kmg. The combatiints were riirelj- disposed to 
mnrcK far from their own hojjics. It was njsejwed 
for Fuirfux and Cromwell to terminate this desultory 
warfare, by moving one ovcrwhelniing force succes¬ 
sively against all the scattered fragments of the royal 
party. ^ 

It is a rem^kablc circumstance that the officetB 
who had studied tactics in what were considered as 
the bc*st schools tinder Vere in the XetLerhinds, and 
mider Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, displayed far 
less skill than those commanders who had been bred 
to peaceful employments, and who never saw even a 
ekinnhih till the civil war broke out. An unloamcd 
person might hence ixs inclined to suspect that tJie 
military art is no very profound inysteiy^, that its 
principles are the pHiicipIes of plain good sense, and 
that 3 quick eye, a cool head, and a stout heart, will 
do more to make a general than all the diagrams of 
JoTuini. This, however, is certjdn, that J Janipden 
showed himself a far better officer than Esseat, and 
Cromwell than Leslie. 

The militaiy errors of Essex were probably in some 
degree produced by political timidity. He was ho¬ 
nestly, hut not warmly, attached to the cause of the 
Parliament; and next to a great defeat he dreaded a 
great victory. Hampden, on the other hand, ^vas for 
vigorous nnd decisive measures. AVhen he drew the 
Bword, as Clarendon Inis well said, he threw away the 
scabbard, lie had diown that he knew better than 
aay public man of his lime how to value and how to 
practUe moderation. Hut he knew that the essence 
of war is violence, and that moderation in war is 
imiiecLlity. On several occasions, jmrtictilarly during 
the operations in the neighbourhowl of Brentford, he 
remonstrated earnestly with Esses. AVherever he 
commanded separately, the boldness and rapidity of 
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Ilia iiiovcizieEits presented a striking contnist to tlm 
eluggialmc^a of his superior. 

In the ParliomcDt bepo&se.^^ed boundlesfl mfluenco^ 
Hb employments towards the close of 1642 have been 
described by Denham in some lines which^ though 
intended to be sarcastic, convey in truth the highest 
eulogy^ Hampden is described in tlib satire as per¬ 
petually pssing and repassing lietwcen the military 
station at Windsor and the llouse of Commons at 
AVeatminater, as overawing the geuerdi and as giving 
law to that Parliament wUicli knew no other law* It 
wos at tills time that he organised tliat oelebmted 
assocUition of counties, to which his party Vi*aa princi¬ 
pally indebted for its victory over the King* 

In the early part of 1S43, the Bhires lying in the 
neighbour] lood of London, wincli were devoted to the 
cause of the Parliamcntj were hioeaaantly annoyed by 
Rupert and his cavaLry. Essex had extended his 
lines so far that ahnost every point miB vulnerable. 
The young prince who, though not a great generali 
was an active and enterprising partisan, frequently 
surprised posts, burned viiiageSi swept a^vay cattle, 
and was again at Oxford before a force sufficient to 
encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex were loudly oon- 
demned by tlic troops. All the ardent and daring 
spirits in tliC parlmmcntary party were eager to have 
Hampden at their head. Had his life been pro¬ 
longed, there is every reason to beUeve that the su¬ 
premo cominand would have been intrusted to him- 
But it was decreed that^, at thia conjuncture, England 
ahould lose the only mau who united perfect <hs- 
intercstedncsa to eminent talents, the only man wJio^ 
being Capable of gaining tlie victory for her, in¬ 
capable of abusing that victory when gained. 

In the evening of the seventeenth of June, Rupert 
darted out of Oxford with his cavalry on a predatory 
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(|xpeditioi]. A( tlinec iti tin: morning of the following 
dny, be uttacked and disj^rsed a few parlkmentaiy 
eoldiers who lay at rostcombe. lie then flew to 
Chinnor, burned the Tillage, killed or took nil the 
troops who were quartered there, and prepared to 
itirry back with his booty and hia prisonei^ to Ox- 
ford. 

Hanipdcn had, on tho preceding day, strongly re¬ 
presented to Essex the danger to wliicli this part of the 
line waa exposed. As soon as he receired intelligence 
of Rupert’s incursion, he sent off a horseman irtth a 
message to the General. The cavaliers, he smd, could 
return only by Chiselhampton J3rii%c. A force ought 
to be instatitly despatched m that direction for the 
purpose of intercepting them. In the mean time, he 
resolved to set out with all the cavalry that he could 
niustcr, for the purpose of impeding the march of the 
enemy till Essex could take measures for cutting off 
their retreat, A considerable body of horse and 
dragoons volunteered to follow him. He was not 
their commander. He did not oven belong to their 
branch of the service. But “ he was,” saj's Lord 
Clai^don, ” second to none but the Genertd him¬ 
self in the observance and application of all men.” 
On the fidd of Chalgrove he came up with Ru¬ 
pert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge, 
Huraplcn was straefc in the shoulder by two bullets, 
which broke the bone, and lodged in his body, Tlie 
troops of the rarliament lost heart and gave way. 
Rupert, after pursizing them for a short time, hastened 
to cross the bridge, and made his retreat unmolested 
to Oxford. 

Hampden, with his head drooping, and his hands 
leaning on his horse’s neck, moved feebly out of the 
battle. The mansion which had been inhabited by 
his fathei^in-law, and from which in his youth ho had 
cjirricd home his hrtdc Elizobeth, was in sight. There 
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Btill ncniuhis an aftccling tradition tliat he looked for 
n moment towards that beloved hou^, and iimde skn 
ofibrt to go thither to die. Cut the enemy lay in 
that direction. He turned his hor^ towards Thamci 
w^here he arrived almost faititiiig with agoiiy^ llie 
surgeonH dirased his wounds. But there was no 
hope. The pain which he sulfefed was most oxcru- 
elating^ But he endured it with admimble firiiimss 
and resignation^ His first care ’was for Jus country. 
He wrote from hia bed scvcml letters to London com 
cerning public affairs, and sent a last pressing message 
to the hE^d-tiuartcrs, recommending that the dispersed 
forces should be concentrated. When hia public 
duties ’were performed, he calmly prepared himself to 
die^ He was attended by a clergj^nan of tlie Church 
of England, with Tvhom he had lived in habits of 
intimacy, and by the chaplain of the Buckinghiimshire 
Green-coats, Dr. Spurton, whom Baxter describes as 
a famous and excellent divine. 

A short time before Hampden's death the saemment 
■fras administered to him. He declared that, though lie 
diriliked the government of the Church of England, he 
yet agreed with that church ns to idl essential matters 
of doctrine. His inteHoct remained unclouded* When 
all nearly over, he lay munnnring faint prayers 
for hiinsLlf, and for the eause in which he died. 
” r^-ord Jesus,” he exclaimed, in the moment of the 
last agony, " receive iny souL O Loril, save my 

country, O Lord, be merciful to-In that 

broken ejaculation passed away liia noble and fcorleBS 
spirit. 

He ’was buried in. the parish choreh of Ham|x]eo. 
His soldiers, bareheaded, ’with reversed arms and 
muffled drums and colours, escorted his body to the 
g^ve, singing, as they matched, that lofty and melan¬ 
choly psalm in which the fragility of human life is 
contrasted with the immutability of Him to whom a 
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thoDsand years are as yesta^day when it is passed, 
and as a watch in the niglit- 

The news of Uampdeu^s death produced as great a 
consternation in his party, according to Clarendon, os 
if their whole army had been cut off. The journals 
of the time amply prove that the Parliament and aU 
its friends were filled with giief and dismay. Lord 
Niigcnt has quoted a remarkable passage from the 
next \Vcekly Intelligencer. “ The loss of Colonel 
Hampden goetli near the heart of every man that 
loves the good of his king and country, and mitkes 
some conceive little content to be at the army now 
that he is gone. The memory of this deceased colonel 
is such, that in no age to come bitt it will more and 
more be had in honour and esteem; u man so re¬ 
ligious, and of tliat pnidence, judgment, temper, 
valour, and integrity, tliat he liath left few hifl like 
behind." 

He bad indeed left none his like behind him. Tliere 
still remained, indeed, in his party, many acute intel¬ 
lects many eloquent tongues, many brave and honest 
hearts. There still remained a rugged and clownish 
soldier, half fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, dis¬ 
cerned os yet only by one penctmting eye, were equal 
to all tho highest duties of the soldier and the prince. 
But in ITam[)den, and in Hampden alonc^ were united 
oil the qualities ivhich, at such a crisis, were necessary 
to save the state, the valour and energy of Cromwell, 
the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity 
and moderation of Manchester, the stem integrity of 
Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sydney. Otliers 
might possess the qunlities wiiich were necessary to 
save the popular party in the crisis of danger; he 
aloue had both the power and the inclination to re¬ 
strain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others 
could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart as 
bold as his brought up the cuirassiers who turned the 
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tide of battle on Marston Moor. As akilful an eje ou 
Ilia wntebed tbe Scotch army descending from the 
heights over Dunbar. But it was when to the snUen 
tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce 
conflict of sects and factions, ambitious of ascendency 
and burning for revenge, it was when the vices and 
ignorance which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with destruction, that 
England missed the sobriety, the self-command, the 
perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude 
of intention, to which the history of revolutions fur^ 
nishes no parallel, or furnishes a parallel in Washing* 
ton alone. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT. (Aphil, m2.) 

the Great and hit Time#. Edttft!, wjtli nn Intnj- 
ductton, by Tuoua CiUfDELL, Em. 2 vok 8vti. 
LoDdon: 1M2. 

Xnis work) tvhich hns tliG liigli licmour of beStig intro.' 
duoed to the world by tho author of Lochiel and 
UohcDlindcn) is not wholly unworthy of so distin* 
guisbcd n tJmperon. It profijssea, indeed) to be no 
more tbiin a compilation; but it is an eiccedingiy 
amusing compilation, and we sbiUl be glad to have 
more of it. Tlie tuirrutive comes domj at pre^ient 
only to the commencement of the Seven Years' War, 
and therefore docs not compriae the most interesting 
portion of Frederic's reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that wc 
should take this opportunity of presenting them with 
a slight sketch of the life of the greatest king that 
has, in modem times, succeeded by right of birth to 
a throne. It may, we fear, be impossible to compress 
80 long mid eventful a story within the limits which 
we most prescribe to ourselves. Should we be com¬ 
pelled to break off, we may perhaps, when tliecontinu* 
tttion of this work appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian monarcliyj the joiingest of the great 
Europcfin states^ but in population and revenue the 
fifth among thera^ and in art, Icience, and oivilLsatian 
entitled to the third, if not to the second place, sprang 
from a humble origin. About the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the marquiS4Xte of Brandcdibnrg was 
bestowed by the hlniporor Sigismund on the noble 
family of Hohenzollem. In tho Bixteenth century 
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that family embraced the I.tithcmn cltKtrines. It ob¬ 
tained from the King of JVhindt early in the seven- 
teenth conturj^ the inveatiturc of the duehy of PruiLsiup 
Even after this accession of territoi^^ the chiefs of the 
house of Ilohcnzolleni hardly mnked with the Elec* 
tom of Sa.vony and Bavaria* The soil of Brandenburg 
was for the most part sterile. Even round Berlin, 
the capital of the pro\incei and round Potsdam, the 
favourite residence of the Margmves, tlie country was 
u desert* In some places, tlte deep sand could with 
ditGciilty be forced by aBsiduom tillage to yield thin 
crops of rye and oats. In other places, the ancient 
forests, from which the conquerors of the Homan 
empire had descended on the Danube, reuiniuecl un* 
touched by the hand of niatu Where the soil a'as 
rich it ATos genorally marshy, and its insalubrity re- 
[>eUed tlie cultivators AThom its fertility attraeU;d. 
Frederic William, calletl the Great Elect or, avos the 
prince to whose policy hia auecesaors have agreed to 
u^ribc their greatness. He acquireil by the peace of 
M catjihalia seversd valuable possessions, and among 
them the rich city and district of oMagdeburg] and he 
left to his son Frederic a principality as considerable 
as any Arhicli AV'as not called fi kingdom. 

Fr^eric aspired to tile style of royalty. Ostenta¬ 
tious and proftise, negligent of his true interests and 
of his high duties, insatiably eager for frivolous dis¬ 
tinctions, be kidded nothing to tlie real Aveight of the 
state which he governed : perhaps he transmitted hia 
inheritfuice to his children imjMiired rather than aug* 
mented in vjduc; hut he succeeded in gaining the 
great object of his life, the title of King* In the year 
1700 he assumed this ncAy dignity, lie had on that 
occ^^ion to under^ all the inortifications which fall 
to the lot of ambitious upstarts. Compaml with the 
other crowned heads of Europe, he miide a figure re- 
scrubling that which a Nabob or a Commissary, Avho 
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had bought a title, ttohIiI make id the company of 
I'eera irbose ancestora had l)ccn attainted for treason 
against the Phintagencta. The envy of the class which 
Frederic quitted, and the dvd scorn of the class into 
which he intruded himself, were marked in very signi¬ 
ficant waya The Elector of Saxony at first refused 
to acknowledge the new Majesty. Lewis the Four¬ 
teenth looked down on his brother King with on air 
not unlike that ivith which the Count in ilolitre's play 
regards 31onsicur Jourduiti, just fresh from the mum¬ 
mery of being made a gentleman. Austria exacted 
large sacrifices in return for her recognition, and at 
hist gave it ungraciously. 

F^cric was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, 
a prince who must bo allowed to have possessed some 
talents for administration, but whose character was 
disfigured by odioua vices, and whose eccentricities 
were such ns had never before been seen out of a mad¬ 
house. He was exact and diligent in the transacting 
of business; and he was the first who formed the 
design of obtaining for Prussia a place among tlie 
European powers, altogether out of proportion to her 
extent and population, by means of a strong military 
organization. Strict economy enabled him to keep 
up a peace establishment of sixty thousand troops. 
These troops were disciplined in such a manner, that 
placed beside tlicm, the household regiments of Ver¬ 
sailles and St. James's would have appeared an awk¬ 
ward squad. Tlic master of such a force could not 
hut be regarded by all his neiglibours os a formidable 
enemy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William ivas so III regu¬ 
lated, that nil his inclinations became passions, and 
all liis passions partook of the character of moral and 
intellectual disease. Hss |»iTsimoriy degenerated into 
aortlid avarice, ills taste for mlUmry pomp and order 
became a munta, like that of a Dutch buigomoster for 
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iulipSi or that of a member of tlie Koxburglie Oub 
for Cft^tons^ \\Tiite the en voys of the Court of Berlin 
were in a state of such ^ualid poverty os moTed the 
luughtcT of foreign cnpltab!, while the food placed 
In^fore the princes and princessea of the hlood-poyal of 
l^mssia waa too scanty to appease hunger, and so had 
that even Imnger loathed it, no price vms thought too 
e3ttravagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the 
King was to form a brigade of giants, and every 
country' was ransacked by liis agents for men above 
the ordinary' stature^ These researches were not con- 
finctl to Europe. No head that towered ubove the 
crowd in the baiaars of Aleppo, of Culri% or of Sunit, 
could escape the crimps of Frederic William. One 
Irishman more than acven feet high, who was picked 
up in London by the Prussian nmbas^dor, received 
a bounty of near thirteen hnndro<l pounfls sterling, 
very rnueh more than the ainbassai]or% salary. This 
extravagance was the more absurd, because a stout 
youth of five ft^t eight, who miglit have been pro¬ 
cured for a few doILirs, would in all prolmhility have 
btam a much more valuable soldier. But to f’rederic 
William, this huge Irishiarin was what a brass OthOi or 
a Vinegar Bible, is to a collector of a different kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of 
I'^rederic William’s admi lustration was to have a great 
military force, though his reigii forms an importiint 
epoch in the history of military discipline, and though 
his dominant passion was the love of military'dlsphijt 
he was yet one of the most pacific of princes. 
an> afmid that his aversion to war was not the effect 
of humanity, but was merely one of his thousand 
whims. IliH feeling about his troops seems to have 
resembled a mUoris feeling about his money. He 
lovcfl to collect them, to count them, to see them in- 
crease ; but he could not find it in his heart to break 
in upon the precious hoard. He looketl forward to 
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sonic future time when his Patagonian battalions were 
to linve hostile infantry bcfoK: them like alicep i but 
this future time was always receding; and it ia pro- 
™blo that, if hia life had been prolonged thirty years 
his superb anny would nerer have seen any harder 
^rvice than a sham fight in the fields near Berlin. 
But the great tnilitai 7 nicans which he had collected 
were destined to he employed by a spirit fiir more 
danng aiid inventive than his own. 

Frcderii^ suniamcd the Great, son of Frederic 
Hiliioni, was bom in Januaiy 1712. It may safely 
be pronounced that he had received from nature a 
strong and sharp understanding, and a rare firmness 
of temper and intensity of will. As to the other 
parts of Ilia character, it is dilEcult to say whether 
^ ascribed to nature, or to the strange 
training which he under went, Tlic history of his 
boyhood is painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in 
the parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys Hall, 
were petted children when compared with this 
'itched heir apparent of a crown. The nature of 
Frederic William was hard and had, and the habit of 
exercising arbitraty power had made him frightfully 
savage, Ilis rage constantly vented itself to right 
and left in curses and blows. When hU Majesty 
took a walk, every human being fled before him, as if 
u tiger bad broken loose from a menagerie. Jf lie 
met u lady in the street, he gave iier n kick, iind told 
her to go home and mind her brats. If he saw a 
clergynum staring at the soldicn}, ho admonishei] the 
revereud gentleniari to betake himself to study and 
prayer, and enforced this jiiQm advice by a ^und 
calling, administered on the s^wt. But it was in his 
0^1 house that he ivas most unreasonable and fero¬ 
cious. His palace was hell, and he the most execrable 
of fienda, a cross between Moloch and Puck. Jlis 
son Frederic and his daughter Wllhclmina, after* 
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\vvLrds Margravine of Bareuth^ were in an especial 
manner objectSi of his aversion* His owti mind wad 
uncultivated. He despi^d Hteniture, He hated in¬ 
fidels, papists, and mctajdiysicmns, and did not very 
well undcrsUind in what tliey difTered Iroin eacli 
other* The business of life, accortliug to liiia, was 
to drill lUid to be drilled* Tlie recreations suitefi to 
a prince, were to sit in a cluvid of tobacco sinoke, 
to sip Swedisli beer between the puffs of the pipe, to 
play backgammon for three lialfpence a mbber, to 
kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thou¬ 
sand. The Prince lEoyal showed little inclination 
citlier for the serious employments or for the ainusc- 
ments of hh father* lie shirked tlie duties of tlic 
parade! he detested the fume of tobacco J he had no 
taste cither for buckgamnioti or for field sports. He 
had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the 
flute. His earliest instnictors had been French to* 
fugees, and tlicy had awakened in him a strong 
passion for French lltemture and French society* 
Frederic William regardi^d these tastes as efTenilnatc 
and contemptilile, and, by abuse and peraocutioni 
made them still stronger. Things became worse 
when the Prince Royal attained that time of life at 
which the great revolution in the human mind and 
body takes place* He was guilty of some youthful 
indiscretions, which no good and parent would 
regard with sevority* At a Inter period he w^as ac¬ 
cused, truly or fairlyj of vices from vrhich History 
averts her eyes, and which even Satire blushes to 
name, vices such that, to borrow the energetic lan¬ 
guage of I^rd Keeper Coventry, depraved 

nature of man, which of itsedf carrieth man to aU 
other sin, abhorroth theiu.*^ But the offences of Ids 
youth were not characterised by any peculiar tur¬ 
pitude. They excited, however, transports of rage 
in the King, who hated tdl faults except tiiose to 
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which ln 5 wns hliiiself indinetlj and who conceived 
that he madu an][>le atonement to fleaven for hia 
brutalityT by liolding the softer pasi^ions in detest^ 
atiun. TJic Prince Kojal, too^ was not one of tliChse 
who arc content to take their nJlgidn on truat. Ife 
Hoiked puzssling ejuestions^ and brought forward argu- 
menta ndiich seemed to savour of flomething difFercnt 
from pure Luthcrankm* The King suspected that Ida 
son iras inclined to be a heretic of sonic sort orotheri 
whether Calvinist or Atheist his Jfsjcsty did not very 
Well know. Tlio ordinary mtdigtiity of Frederic 
iJliaiii Was bud enough. He now thought nmllg- 
nity a ^ttirt of his duty m a Christiun man^ and all 
the conscience that he had stimulated his hatreds 
The flute was broken: tlie French books were sent 
out of the p:ilace; the I^rince was kicked and cud¬ 
gelled^ and pulled by the hair* At dinner the plates 
wem hurled ut his head; aomctiines he was restricted 
to bread and water; sometimes he was forced to 
swallow food so nauseous that he oonid not keep It 
on his stomaclu Once his father knocked him do™, 
dnigged him iilong the floor to a window, and was 
with difficulty prevented from strangling him with 
the cord of the curtain. The Queen, for the crime of 
not wishing to see her son murdered^ was subjected 
to the grossest indignities. The Princess Wilhclmina, 
Avho took hbr brothers part, was treated almost as ill 
as ilrs. Brownrigg^s apprentices. Driven to despair, 
the unhappy youth tried to run away. Then the fury 
of the oJd t)Tant rose to madness. The Prince was an 
officer in the anny: his flight was therefore desertion; 
and, in the moral code of Frederic William, desertion 
was the highest of all crimes. '^Dc^^ertiem,^* says this 
royal theologian, in one of his half cm^y letters, **iii 
from hell. It is a work of tlie children of the DevU. 
Ko child of God could posaibly be guilty of it/^ An 
accomplice of the Prince, in spite of the rccoujintnd- 
von- 1 . K K 
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ation of a court martifiJi \vu3 merdtes&ly put to 
death. It seemed prolmble that the Prince Jiiinsclf 
vrould suffer the same fete. It wiis with dlff!eu!ty 
that the intercession of the State-i of ilolJaiid^ of the 
Kings of Sweden and Poland^ auil of the Emj>eror of 
Gertnanyj saved the House of Brandenburg from the 
atuin of an unnatural murder. After montlis of crutd 
Euspensc^ Frederic learned timt his life would lie 
spared. He retnuinedi however, long a prisoner j 
but he was not on that accouiU to be pided. Ik 
found in his gaolem a tenderness vvhich he liad never 
found in his lather j his table was not sumpluousp 
but he had w^holesome food in stiiEcient cjuantity to 
appease hunger: he could read the Hctiriade without 
being kicked, and could play on his ilutc without 
having it broken over his head* 

W hen his coiifinemcnt tenninated be was a man* 
He had nearly completed hia twenty^-first yearj and 
could scarcely be kept much longer under the re* 
stfaints wliicb had made his boyhood miserable* Suf¬ 
fering had matured hia understanding, %vhile it had 
hardened hU heart and soured hia temper* He had 
learnt selfcouurumd and diasimulation: he affected 
t(> conform to some of his folheFs views, and sub- 
Tuissively accepted a wife, who w^as a wife only in 
name, from his father's hand. He also ^^rved with 
cr^if, though without any o|>|xirtunity dr acquiring 
bTiJlIaut distinetionp under the command of Prince 
Eugeue, during a campmgn marked by no extraor¬ 
dinary events. He was now permitted to keep a 
^parate establishment, and was therefore able to in¬ 
dulge with caution his own tastes. JVrtly in oi’der 
to conciliate the king, and partly, no doubt, from in- 
e Illation, he gave up a portion of his time to military 
and political^ business, and thus gradually acquired 
such an aptitude lor affairs as his most ultimate 
associates were not aw'ore that be possessed* 
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His favowritG abode was at flbeijisbei^, near the 
frontier which Bcparatcs the Prussian dominions from 
the Duchy of Mcetlenbuis- I^hpinshcrg is a fertile 
and smiling spot, in the midst of the sandy wjistc of 
the Mar<]uisute. The mansion, surrounded by woods 
of oak and beech, looks out upon a spacious lake. 
There Frederic amused himself by laying out gardens 
in regular alleys and intricate mazes, by building 
obelisks, temples, and conservatories, and by cob 
Iccting rare fruits and flowers. His retirement was 
enlivened by a.few companions, among whom he 
seems to have preferred those who, by birtli or ex¬ 
traction, were French. With these inmates he dined 
and supped well, drank freely, and amused himself 
sometimes iritli concerts, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order 
of Bayard ; but literature was his chief resource. 

His education hod been entirely French. The long 
aacciidency which Lewis XIV. had enjoyed, and the 
etnblent merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, of 
the satirists, and of tlic preachers who had flourished 
under that magniheent prince, had made the French 
lan^agc predominant in Europe. Eveu in countries 
which had a national btemture, and which could 
boast of names greater than those of Racine, of 
Molitre, an^ of Massillon, in the country of Dante, in 
the country of Cervantes, in tlie country of Sliak- 
speare and Milton, the intellectual fashions of Paris 
had been to a great extent adopted. Germany had 
not yet product a single masterpiece of poetiy or 
el^ucnce. In Gennany, therefore, the French taste 
feigned without rival and without limit. Every 
youth of rank was taught to speak and write French. 
That he should speak ami write his own tongue with 
politeness, or even with accuracy and facility, was 
regarded as comparatively on unimportant object. 
Even Frederic William, with oil his rugged Sasoii 
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prejiidices, thbuglit it necessary tliat hia eliLIdren 
ehotiid kuoiv FreiicJij and quite niinecessiiry that they 
should he well versed in Geriiiai^ The I^tin u'na 
positively interdicted^ “^fy son,*' bis 31 ajesty wrote, 
^'sliaU not leuni J^adn ; nnd, more than that, 1 will not 
suffer any body even to mention such a thing to me*^' 
One of the preceptors ventured to read the Gclden 
Bull in the original with the iMnce liojah Frederic 
William entered the room, and broke out in his usual 
kingly style. 

Rasoa), wlmt are you at there 

Please your 3Iajesty/' answered the preceptor^ I 
was explaining the Golden Bull to his Royal High¬ 
ness/* 

Fll Golden Bull you, you rascal!** roared the 
Majesty of Prussia. Up went the King*s cane; away 
ran the terrified instructor j and Frederic’s classical 
studies ended for ever. He now and tlicn affected to 
quote Latin sentences, arsd produced aucii exquisitely 
Ciceronian plimses as these:—"Stantc pede morire," 
—“Do gustlbus non est di&pmtandua,**—“Tot verhas 
tot spondera.'* Of Italian, he had not enough to read 
a page of 31etastnsio with case; arid of the Spanish 
and English, he did not, as fat as we are aware, 
understEiiid a single word. 

As the high eat human compositions to which he 
had access were those of the French wTitcrs, it is not 
stmnge that Ida admiration for those writers should 
have been unbounded. Uis ambitious and eager 
temper <^rly prompted him to imitate what he ad¬ 
mired. The wi^ih, perhaps, dearest to las heart was, 
that he tniglit rank among the masters of French 
rhetoric and poetry. He wTote prose and verse as 
indcfatignbly m if he had been a siarvltig iiack of 
Gave or Ghsborii; but Nature, which hud bestowed on 
Jiim, in a largo measure, the talents of a captain and 
of an administrator, had withheld from him those 
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liigher and rartT gifts, witboat which induf^try Isi- 
hours In ^'ain to produce immortal eloi^ucnca and 
flOEg. And, indeed, had he Irecn blessed with more 
imagination, witj and fertility of thought, than he 
appears to have had, he would still have been subject 
to one great disadvantage, which would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have for ever prevented him from taking a 
Jfcigh place among men of letters. He had not the 
lull coinmand of any language. There was no nia- 
cliiue of thought which he could employ with perfect 
ease, confidence, and freedom* lie had German 
enough to scold hia servants, or to give the word of 
command to hia grenadici^; but his grammar and 
pfonuneiation were extremely had. He found it 
difficult to make out the meaning even of the sim¬ 
plest German poetry. On one occasion a version of 
Kacitie's Ipliig^nie w*h 3 read to him. He held the 
French original in his bond; but was forced to own 
that, even tilth such help, he could not understand 
the tranaktion. Yet, though he bad ncglectc^^ Ids 
mother tongue in order to bestow all his attentinn 
on French, fiis French was, after all, the Frencli of a 
foreigner* It ivas necessary for liim to have aUvays^ 
at his beck some men of letters from Paris to point 
emt tiie solecisms and fake rhymes of which, to the 
last, he was frequently guilty. Even had he pos¬ 
sessed the poetic faculty, of which, as far as we can 
Judge, he was utterly destitute, the of a lan¬ 
guage would have prevcntetl him from being a great 
poet. No noble work of imagination, os for os wc 
recollect, ever composed by any man, except in a 
dialect which he had learned widiout renieTiiberingho w 
or when, and which he had spoken witli j>erfect ease 
before he had ever analysed its structure. Ilonaina 
of great abilirics wrote Greek verses; but how many 
of those verses have deserved to live ? 5Iany men of 
eminent genius have, in modern times, written ha tin 
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poems; butj as far m we arc aware, none of those 
poems^ not even ifilton's^ can be ranked in the first 
class of art, or even very high in tlic second. It 
is not atmnge, tliorefor&j that, in the French verses of 
Frederic., we cian find nothing beyond the reach of 
any man of good parts and industry, nothing above 
the leviel of Jfewdigate and Scatonian poetrj'; His 
best pieces taay perhiijis niiifc with tlio worst in 
Dodsley’s ooUection. In historj^, he succeeded better* 
\\ e do not, indeedi, lindf in any part of bis volunninous 
Memoirs, either deep rcflectiori or vivid painting- 
But the tiamitive is distinguished by clearness, con- 
cisenesa, good sense, atnl a certain air of trutii and 
simplicity, wbidi is Biiigiilarly graceful in a man who, 
having done great things, sits down to relate thcin^ 
On the whole, however, none of his WTitings are so 
ngrceablc to us as his Letters, particularly tho:^ 
whlcli are ’written with earnestness, and are not cm- 
hroidered wiih verses. 

It is not strange lliat a young nmn devoted to 
literature, and acquainted only with the literature of 
France, should have looked with profound veneration 
on tlie genius of \ oltaire* A man who lias never 
seen th© sun,^* says Calderon, in one of his charming 
comedies, “cannot be blam^ for thinking Uiat no 
glory can exceed that of the moon^ A mafi who 
has seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed 
for talking of the tinrivailed brightness of the morn¬ 
ing star.” Hud Frederic been able to read Homer 
and l^Iilton, or oven \ irgil and Tag&o, his odiuimtion 
of the Henriadc would prove that he utterly des¬ 
titute of the power of discerning what ia excellent in 
art» Had he been familiar mth Sophocles or Shak- 
sp^rts we should have expected him to ftjjpreciatiJ 
^ire more justly* ^ Had he been able to study Thiicy- 
aj<lefl and Tacitus in tlie original Greek and I^tin, he 
w^ould have known that there were heifl[lits in the 
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clixiuence of hisiory far beyond tiac rcacli of the author 
of the l4fe of Chiirlea the Twelfth. But the finest 
licroio poem, several of the most powerful tragedies, 
oiici the inost brilliant and picturesque historical work 
that Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire's. Such 
high and various excellence tnoved tlic young Prince 
almost to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire on 
religious and philosophical quoationa hod not yet been 
fully exhibited to the public. At a kter period, when 
an exile from hia country, and at open war with the 
Church, he spoke out. But when Frederic was at 
Bhciiisbei^, V'oltairc was at ill a courtier; and, though 
he could not always curb Ids petulant wit, he had aa 
yet published nothing tlmt could exclude him from 
Versailles, and little that a divine of the mild and 
generous school of Crotius and Tillotson Tuiglit not 
mid ^vith pl<aistire* In the licnriade, in Zaire, and 
in Alisirc, Chrktkn jiiety ia cxiiibited in the most 
nmiiible form; nnd^ some year* after the perioJ of 
which are writing, a Pope condescended to accc[>t 
the dedicution of Mahomet, The real sentiments of 
the poety however, might be clearly perceived by n 
keen eye tlirongh the decent dbgiiise with which he 
veiled them, und could not escape the sagacity of 
Frederic, who held similar opinionsp and had been 
accustomed to practise elmilar dissimnktion. 

llie Prince to his idol in the style of a wor- 

fthipiier, und Voltaire replied with exquisite gmceand 
address* A correspondence followed, which may l>e 
studied ivith Advantage by those who wish to become 
proficients in the ignoble art of flattery. Ho man 
ever paid oompliinents better than Voltaire. His 
sweetest confectionery liad always a delicate, yet 
stimulating flavour, which was dcdigliiful to 
wearied b}* the ooar^ prepAmtious of inferior artists* 
It was only from Ids hand that so much sugar could 
be swallowed without making the jjiwulloi^Tjr nick, 
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Copks of writing de^iks^ trinketa of ambcrp 

TiiTFt* Dschiioged betwytn tlie friends^ Frcderiq con¬ 
fided hia writings to Volt a ire; and \'oUaire appiaiidedf 
as if Frederic had been llacine and Bossuct in one* 
One of bis Royal Highness's performances was a ref a- 
talion of MachiavelU* Voltaire iitidertcx>k to convey 
it to the press. It was entitled tbo Anti ^laichiavelp 
utid tnis an edifying homily against rapacity, perfidy, 
arbitrary government, unjust war, in ^ihort^ against 
almost every tldng for which its author Is now ti> 
iiiGiiibcrcd among men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious 
growl at the diversions of Rheinsberg* But hia health 
was broken ; his end was approaching; and Ins vigour 
was imijaired. He had only one pleasure kft, that of 
seeing tall soldiers- He could abniys l>c propitiated 
by a pre.'icnt of a grenadier of six feet four or six feet 
five ; and such presents wore from time to time judi'^ 
ciously offered hy Ids son* 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met 
death With a fimineas and dignity worthy of a better 
and wiser mani; and Frederic, who had just com- 
]deted his twenty-cightli year^ became King of Prtissia. 
His cluiracter was little understood* That lie had 
g^ ubilitics, indeed, no per^n who had talked with 
him, or corres|wnded with him, could doubt- But 
the easy Epicurean life wliich he had led, his love of 
good ooukery and goesd wine, of mitsiC| of conversa¬ 
tion, of light literature, led many to regard him os a 
sensual and Intijlcctual voluptuary. His habit of 
canting about moderation, peace, liberty, and th-ci 
happiness which a good mind derives from the hap¬ 
piness of others, had imposed on gome wdio sliould 
have known better. Those who thouglit beat of 
him, expected a Telemachua after F^uclon^s jjatteni* 
Others predicted the approach of a Medkean age, an 
age propitious to Icuming mid art, and not impn> 
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pUious to ploasure. Nobody lisd the least suspi* 
cion that u tyrant of ^xtraordinaiy inilitaiy^ and 
political tulentsj of intltistry more extmordinaiy sti]^ 
witliout fear, ivithout faith, and without mercy^ had 
ascended the throne 

The disappointment of Falstaif at hia old boon- 
corn pati ion’s coronation was not mope bitter than that 
which awaited some of the inmates of KhLinsbcpg. 
Tlicy had long looked forward to the accession of their 
patron, as to the event from w^hich their own prosperity 
itrtd greatnefis was to date. They had at last reached 
the promised land^ the land w^hieh they had figured 
to themselves aa flowing mth milk and honey; and 
they found it a desert. No more of tiiese fooleries,^ 
was ihe short, sharp adinoriition given by Frederic to 
one of them. It soon became plain that, in the most 
imjiortant points, the new sovereign bore a strong 
faniily likeness to his predecessor. There was inJeecI 
a wide difference betw'cen the father and the son as 
respected extent and \igour of intellect^ speeuktive 
ojiinions, anuiseinents, studies, outward demeanour. 
But the groundwork of the character was the same in 
both. To both wora common the love of order, the 
love of business, the military taste, the parsimony, the 
imperious spirit, tlie temper irritable even to ferocity, 
the pleasure in tlie pain and humiliiition of others. 
But these propensities had in Frederic IMUiom par¬ 
taken of the general unsound ness of bis mind, and 
wore a very different aspect when found in company 
with the strong and cultivated understanding of hia 
tmccesfior. Thus, for e.xample, Frederic was as anx¬ 
ious as any prince could be about tbe efficiency of 
bis army. But this anxiety never degenerated into a 
monomania, Uke that ^vhich led his father to jjfiy 
fancy prices for giants. Frederic was as thrifty 
about money as any prince or any private man ought 
to be. But he did not concelv*. like his father, that 
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it was wortli while to eat unwholcsoiiie c-abbages for 
the purpose of sa^^ing four or five rixdolliirs in the 
year, hrederic was^ we fear, jis malevolent as his 
father j but Fredericks wit cuftbled him often to show 
his malevoieucc in ways more decent than those to 
which his father resorted, and to Indict misery and 
ilcgrudatlon by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, 
it ifl true, by no means relinquished his heredb 
tary privil(^ of kicking and cudgelling. His proc- 
tic ^4 however, as to that matter, difTereti In some 
important respects from his father's, 'fo Frederic 
JUiam^ the mere circmnstance that any persons what¬ 
ever, men, women, or children, Prussians or foreigners^ 
were within reach of his toea and of his cane, ap¬ 
peared to be a siiidcient reason for proceeding to 
belabour them* Frederic required provooition as 
well as vicinity; nor was he ever known to inflict 
this paternal species of correction on any but ids 
bom subjects; though ou one occasion il* Thiebnult 
hud reason, during a few seconds, to anticipate the 
high honour of being an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic \nis still very imperfectly 
understood either by his subj^ts or by his neighbours, 
when events occarred which cxliibited it in a sti^ng 
light A few months after hia accession died Cliarles 
^ I., Emperor of Germany, the lost descendanti in the 
male line, of the house of Austria* 

Charles left no aon, and liad, long before his death, 
relinquished all hopes of male issue. During the 
latter part of his llfe^ bia principal object had been to 
secure to Ins descendants in the female line the many 
crowns of the house of Hapsbiirg. With this view, 
he had promulgated a new law of succession, widely 
celebrated tbroiigbout Europe undtr the name of 
tlte 1 ragmatic iJanctlon* By virtue of this law, his 
daughter, the Archiliiehess Maria Theresa, wnfe of 
Francis of LorainCj succeeded to thcdoniiniotis uf her 
ancestors* 
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No sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne 
by n dearer title. Ail the politics of the Atnrtrinn 
ciibinct had, during twenty years, been directed to 
one single end, the Bettlcment of the succission. From 
every person whose rights oonld be conridered as 
injuriously affected, renunciations in the most solemn 
form had been obtained. The new law had been 
ratified by the Kstates of all the kingdoms and prin¬ 
cipalities wliich made up the great Austrian mon- 
nrcliy, England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, 
PruHsia, Sweden, Denmark, the Germanic body, had 
bound tlieinselves by treaty to maintain the Pragmatic 
Sanction. That instrument was placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the public faith of the whole civilised a'orld, 
i'ivcn if no positive stipulations on this subject bud 
existed, the arrangement was one which no good man 
would have been willing to distarb. It was a peace¬ 
able arrangement. It w'as an acTBugement acceptable 
to the great population whose happiness was chiefly 
concerned. It was an arrangement which nmde no 
cliange in the distribution of power among the states 
of Christendom. It was an arrangement which could 
be set aside only by means of a general war; and, if 
it were set aside, the effect would be, that the equili¬ 
brium of Europe would be deranged, that the loyal 
and patriotic feelings of millions would be cru^y 
outraged, and that great provinces which liod been 
united for centuries would be tom from each other 
by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, tlierefore, bound 
by every obligution which those who are intrusted 
nith power over their fellow-creaturcs ought to hold 
most sacred, to respect and defend the rights of the 
Ardiduchess. Her situation and her personal qua¬ 
lities w'ere such as might be expmted to move the 
mind of any generous man to pity, admiration, and 
chivalrous tenderness. She was in her twenty-fourth 
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year- Her fonn was majestic, her feat ares bcoutiftil, 
her countenance sweet and animated, her voice mu¬ 
sical, her deportment gracinua and dJgntftcd- In all 
domestic rehitions she ivos ^v^thout reproach- She 
was married to a husband whom she loved, and was 
on the point of giving birth to a child, when death 
deprived her of her fiitlier. The loss of a parent, 
and the new cares of empire, were too much for her 
in the delicate state of her health. Her spirits were 
depressed, and her cheek lost its bloom. Yet it 
Seemed that slie had little cause for anxiety- It 
seemcil tliat Justice, hiiomnity, and the faith of treaties 
would have their due weight, and that tlie settlement 
BO solemnly guaranteed would be quietly carried into 
eflect. England, liussia, Poland, and llolhmd, de¬ 
clared in form their intention to adiierc to their 
^•‘gi'Scn^cuts. Tbe French ministers made a verbal 
declaration to the same cfTect, Rut from no quarter 
did tlie young Queen of Hungary receive stronger 
a^urances of frietidsliip and aup^rt than from the 
King of PruBsia- 

\ et the King of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had 
already fidly determined to commit the great crime 
of violating his plighted faith, of robbing the ally 
whom he was bound to defend, and of plunging all 
Euro^ ttjto a long, bloo<Iy, and desolating war j and 
all tins for no end whatever, except that he might 
extend his dominions, and see his name in the gazettes. 
He detemuned to assemble a great army with speed 
and secrecy, to invade Silesia before JIaria Theresa 
should be apprised of his design, and to add that rich 
province to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the 
])1ea9 winch the compiler of tbe ileiiioirs before us 
has copied from Doctor Preuss- They amount to 
this, that the house of Brandenburg had some ancient 
pretensions to Silesiji,and had in the previous century 
been compelled, by hard usage on the part of the 
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Court of Vieunn, to 'ivaive tlioae pr^t-ensions. It is 
ccrtflin tlmtf whoever might originally have been in 
tii 0 right, 1 russia had subniittefl. Prince after prince 
of the house of Prandenburg had Bc<jQicsced in the 
existing arraugemcnt. Xay, the Court of Berlin hnd 
rtjoently been nllied with timt of Vienna, and had 
gQnmntced the integrity of the Austrian states. Is 
it not pcrfcctly oleur that, if antiquated claims are to 
he set up against recent treaties and long possession, 
the world can never he at peace for a day? Tiic 
laws of all nations have wisely establish cd n tunc of 
liijiitfition, after which titlea, however illegitimate In 
their origin, cannot be questioned. It is felt by every 
Uidy, that to eject a person from hJs estate on the 
ground of some injustice committed in the time of 
the Tudors would produce all the evils which result 
from arbitrary confiscation, and would make all pro¬ 
perty insecure. It concerns the commonwealth—so 
runs tlic legal maxim—that there be an end of iitU 
gntion. And surely this niaxint is at least equally 
applicable to the great oommonwealth of states | for 
in that commonwealth litigation menus the devas¬ 
tation of provinces, the suspension of trade and in¬ 
dustry, sieges like tiiose of Badajoz and St, Sebastian, 
pitched fields like tliose of £y1au and Borodino. Wc 
held that the transfer of Xorivay from Denmark to 
Sweden ^Tis an unjustifiable proceeding; but would 
the king of Denmark be there fore justified in lauding, 
without any new provocation, in Norway, and com¬ 
mencing militaiy operations there? The king of 
Holland thinks, no doubt, that he was unjustly de¬ 
prived of the Belgian provinces, Grant that it were 
so. Wouid he^ therefore, be justified in marching 
with an army on Brussels ? The case against Fre¬ 
deric was still stronger, inasmuch as the irijustice of 
which he complained had been committed tuore than 
a century before. Nor must it he forgotten that ha 
owed the highest [lersonal obligations to the honse of 
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Austria^ It may be doubted ^vhetlier hia life bad not 
been jirefierved by the intercession of the prince 
whose daughter he was about to plunder^ 

To do the King justice, he pretentled to no more 
virtue than he hod. In tnanilestoes he might, for 
formas sake, insert some idle stories about his anti¬ 
quated claim on Silc^^ia- but in his conversations and 
Meinoirs he took a very different tone. IHs own. 
words are: « Arnbitionj interest, the desire of making 
people talk about me^ carried the day: and J decided 
fur war/' 

Haying resolved on his course, he noted with ability 
and vigour. It was im|)Ofisible wholly to conceal his 
pre[>arations; for throughout the Prussian territori^ 
regiments, giins^ and baggage were in motioni The 
Austrian envoy at Berlin apprized his court of these 
facts, and expressed a suspicion of Fredericks designs; 
hut the ministers of l^flaria Theresa refused to give 
credit to so black an imputation on a young prince 
who was known chieSy by his high professions of 
integrity and phUanthropy, will not,” they 

wrote, “ w'c cannot, believe iL” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been 
assembled. M ithout any dechiration of war, without 
my demand for reparation, in the very act of pouring 
forth compliments and assurances of good ^rill, Fre¬ 
deric commenced hostilities. Many thousands of his 
troops were actually In Silesia before the Queen of 
Hungary knevv that he had act up any claim to any 
part of her territories* At length he sent her a 
message which could be regarded only oa an insults 
If she would but let him have Silesia, ho would, he 
satil, stand by her against any power which should 
trj" to deprive her of her other dominions; oa if he 
was not already bound to stand by her, or as if his 
new promise could be of more value than the old one. 
It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe^ 
and the roads heavy^ with mire. But the Pru- 5 siims 
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pressed on. Itcsiatance waa im|ios3ible, The.\ustHan 
anny mia then nthhor nnmeroiis nor efficient. The 
small i^ortion of that army which lay in Silcaia was 
nnpn^IKirod lor hostilities. Glogati ivas WockadtsI; 
l>res1aii opened its gates; Ohiau waa evacuated. A 
few scattered garrisons still held out; but the whole 
open country was subjugated: no cueniy ventured to 
encounter the King in the field; and, before the end 
of Jatiuaiy 1741, he returned to receive the congm- 
tu hit ions of his subjects at Berlin, 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question 
lietwcen Frederic and iJaria Theresa, it imdd be 
impossible to acquit the Prussian King of gross per¬ 
fidy. But when we consider the effects which his 
policy producetl, and could not fail to produce, on the 
wliolc community of ciidlisod nations, we are com¬ 
pelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe. 
Till he began the war, it seemed possible, even pro¬ 
bable, that the peace of the world would lie preserved. 
The plunder of the greiit Austrian licrltage was in¬ 
deed. a stmng temptation; and in more than one 
cabinet ambitious schemes were already meditated. 
But the treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction 
had been guaranteed were express and recent. To 
throw all Europe into confusion for a purpose clearly 
unjust, was no light matter, England was true to 
her engagements. The voice of Flemy had aiwnys 
Ixfen for peace, lie had a conscience. He was now 
in extreme old age, and was uuviHUing, after a life 
which, when his situation was considered, must be 
pronounced singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain 
of a great crime befonj the tribunal of !iis God. Even 
the vain and unpriudplcd Bello-Isle, whose whole life 
was one wild daj'-dream of conquest and spoliation, 
felt that France, bound as she was by solemn stipu¬ 
lations, could not, without disgrace, make a dii^t 
attack on the Austrian dominions, Charles, Elector 
of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to n large 
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part of the inhcnLince wliicli the I'mgiantic Snnctlo!! 
gave to the Queen of Jliiugary j but he wua not aufli- 
cieiitly powerful to move without support. It might, 
therefore, not unrcnsonablj be expected that, after a 
sliort period of restlessness, all the potentates of 
Christendotn ^roulel acfiuiesce in the arrangements 
made by the late Mmperor, But the selfish rapacity 
of the King of Prussia gave the signal to his neigh- 
boure. 11 is example quieted their sense of shutne. 
His success led them to under rate the difficulty of 
disinGiuberiug the Austrian monapcliy. The wliole 
world sprang to,arms. On the head of Frederic is 
nil the blood which was shed in a war ivliicU raged 
during many ycjirs and in every quarter of tlie globe, 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blr^ of 
the mountaineers wlto were slaughtei'cd at Culloden, 
The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in 
liind,s where the name of Pnissia was unknown; and, 
if] Order that lie tnight rob a neiglibour whom be hud 
promised to defend, black men fouglit on the coast of 
Coroinandel, and red incti sculped each other by the 
Great Lakes of Xorth iVinericu, 


Silesia had been occupied without a battle; but 
tlic Austrian troops were advancing to the relief of 
the fortresses which still held out. In the spring 
frcderic rejoined liis army. He had seen little of 
war, and had never commanded any great bcaly of 
men in the field. It is not, therefore, strange that 
his first militaiy operation a showed little of tiiat 
skill which, at a later period, was the admiration of 
Luro|X‘, 1^1 hat connoisseurs say of some pictures 
painted by Bapiinel in his youth, may be said of this 
campaign. It was in Frederic's early bad manner. 
Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he w'as 
opiwsed were men of small capacity. The discipline 
of his own troops, particubirly of the infuiilty, was 
unequalled in that age; and some able and expe- 
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riciicf^l oiHoers were at liand to asaist h\m with their 
ndvice. Of the^^ the most distinguished was Field- 
Marslial Schwefiiij u brave adventurer of Fomcranimt 
extraction, who had served Iinlf the governments in 
Europe, had home the ooiamissions of the States 
Geiicnil of llollflfwl and of the Duke of Mecklenhutg, 
Jiud fought under ilarlborough at Blenheim, and 
had hc-cn with Charlca the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought atMolivitz; ami 
never did the career of a great conunauder open in a 
inorQ Inauspicious rnaiiner. His army was victorious. 
Not only, however, did lie not establish his title to 
tlie character of an able general j but lie ivns so un¬ 
fortunate as to make It doubtful whether he possessed 
the vulgar courage of n soldier. The cavalry, wliich 
he cojiiinanded in person, was put to fllglit. Unac¬ 
customed to the tumult and caruage of a field of 
battle, he lost his self-possession, and listened too 
readily to those who urged him to save himself. Ilia 
English grey carried liiin many niile^ from the field, 
wliile Schwerin, though wounded in two places, man. 
fully upheld tiic da}’. The skill of the old Field- 
^larshol and the steadiness of the Prussian battalions 
prevailed; and the Austrian army was driven from 
the field with the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a raiU in 
'nrliich tho King had taken shelter. It gave him a 
hitter pang, lie was successful; but lie owed his 
success to dispositions which others had ttiade, and 
to the valour of men who had fought wliile he was 
il^-iiig. So unpromising was tlie first appearance of 
the greatest warrior of that age. 

Tho battle of .Molwit:! was the signal for a geacral 
explosion throughout Europe. Bavaria took up arms. 
France, not yet declaring herself a principal in the 
war, took part in it as an ally of Bavaria. The two 
great statesrnen to whom mankind had owed many 
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tjf tniziiiuiUJty, nbout tliiii i\\m 

from the but not till tliey had l)oth beeii 

guilty of the of sacnficing their ^nse of 

justice and their love of pcaoe to the Yiiiii hope of 
prt^servirig their power, fkury., siuking under uge 
jitid inhnultyf wus borne dovvn hy the iin[K!tuoBity of 
llelle-lsle* Walpole retired from the sendee of Ida 
uiigniteful coutitry to Ids wooda and paintiugs at 
Houghton; and his jiower devolved on the daring 
iiuJ eeeculrio Ciirteret. As were the in hi inters, so 
vvero the nations. Thirty yeara during whieh ICuruiw 
had, With few interruptions, enjoyed re[>ose, had pre- 
[Hired the public mind for great military efforts. A 
now generation had grov™ up, vvhieh oeuid uut re* 
iiLcmher the aiegc of Turin or the slaughter of ilal- 
pliujutt; which knew war hy nothing but its trupliiL-s; 
iind which, while it looked with pride on the tatiestrirs 
at Blenheim, or the statue in die l^lace of Metoricstt 
little thought by vvJiut privations, by wliat waste of 
[jrivate fortunes, by how many bitter tears, conquests 
must ho purchased. 

For a time fortune Bocnied adverse to the Queen of 
Hungary. I rcderic invaded ]i[Dravia. The French 
liiid Bavarians penetrated into Bohemia, aiid were 
there joined by the Saxons, Prague \vus taken. Tho 
Elector of Bavaria >vas raised by the sii If rages of his 
oollei^ies to the Imperial throne, a throne which the 
[JineticQ of centuries had ulinost eatitled the House of 
Austria to rcgaixl aa a licreditury |jossesslon, 

\et was the spirit of the haiiglity daughter of the 
Cffisorsi uzibmkeiu Ifuiigarj^' was sliU hers l>y an un¬ 
questionable title; and although her ancestors had 
touiid Hungary the most mutinous of uU their king- 
doriis, i^hc resolved to trust her^lf to the iidelity of 
a jieople, rude indeed, turbulent and inqiatieut of 
oppression, but hmve, generous^ and simple-hearted. 
Ill the midst of distress and porU she had given birth 
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to a aon, afEcrwards thi* Emperor Joseph tJic Second. 
Scarecly bad she risen from her couch, when she 
hiiatcncd to Prcsbui^. There, in the sight of an in* 
numerable mukitUide, she was crowned with the 
croivn and robed with the robe of St, Stephen. Xo 
spectator could restrain his tears wlien Uie beautiful 
3 ’oung mother, still weak from cliild-heiiring, node, 
after the fashion of her fathers, up the Mount of Dc* 
fiance, unshcatJied the ancient gwotd of state, shook 
it towards north and south, east and west, and, with, 
a gloiY on her pale face, clmllcnged the four oomers 
of tlie world to dispute her rights and those of her 
l>oy. At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared 
clad in d^p mourning for her father, and in pathetic 
and dignified words implored her j^eoplo to support 
her just cause. Magnates and deputies sprang up, 
half drew their sabres, and with eager voices vowed 
to stand by her with their lives and fortunes. Till 
then, licr firmness Iiad never once forsaken her before 
tlic public eye; but at that sliout she sank do%vn upon 
lier throne, and wept aloud. Still more touching wns 
the sight when, a few days later, she came ogain 
before the Estates of her realm, and Iield up l>efore 
them the little Archduke in her arms. Then it was 
tliat, the cntliTisiasm of llungaiy broke fortti into that 
wnr-ciy which soon resounde<l throughout Europe, 
“ Let us die for our King, Maria Theresa I" 

In the mean time, Erederic was meditating a change 
of policy. He iiad no wish to robe France to supreme 
power on the Continent, at the expnse of the house 
of Hapaburg. His first object was to rob the Queen 
ot Hungary, flis second object wos that, if possible, 
nobody sliould rob her but iitmscif. He had entered 
into engagements with the powers leagued against 
Austria; but these engagements were in his estima* 
tion of no more fort?e than the gunroritee formerly 
given to the Pragtiuittc Simetion. His pbn now 
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to secure hia slmrc of the plunder by betraying his 
accomplices. .Maria Tiieresti was little inclined to 
liattn to any such compromise; but the English 
government represented to her so strongly iliij ne¬ 
cessity of buying off Frederic, that she pgrced to 
negotiate. The negotiation would not, however, 
have endetl in a treaty, hiid not the anns of Frederic 
Ijcen crowned -adth ii second victory. Prince Charles 
of Loraine, brother-in-hiw to Maria Theresa, n bold 
and active, though unfortunate general, gave battle 
to the Prufiskna at Chotuaiu, and was defeated. The 
King 'was still only a learner of the military art. lie 
acknowledged, at n later pcrioiJ, that his success on 
this occasion was to be attributed, not at all to tiw 
own generalship, but solely to the valour and steadi¬ 
ness ^ot his troops. He completely eRhccd, however, 
by his jicrsonnl courage and energy, the stain which 
Alolwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the Hngijsli mediation, 
was the fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded 
Silesia: irederic abandoned his allies: Saxony fol¬ 
lowed his exam pie; and the Queen was left at liberty 
to turn her whole toree againat Franco and Bavaria. 
She was every where triumphant. The French were 
compelled to evacuate llohetnia, and with difficulty 
effected their escape. The whole line of their rtitrent 
might be tracked by the corpses of thousands wlio 
liad dieil of cold, fatigue and hunger. Many of those 
who reached their country carried with them the 
seeda^ of death, liavoria was ovemm by Ixinds of 
ferwwus warriors from that bloody debatable land 
which lies on the irohtier between Christendom and 
a am. The terrible names of the Patidoor, theCiioat, 
ani the Hussar, then first became familiar towrestem 
.urope. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, imi- 
quis ed by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven from 
Its lercdttary states, and neglected by his allies, was 
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liuriTL^d by sIiujjjc and remorse to an unfimi.-ly end- 
An English army appeiux-d in th« heart of Cennanv* 
and delcatfd the Fnaicli at Dettingen. The Anstrhin 
captains already began to talk of eoinjiletiijg ihe work 
of Jfarlborough and Eugene, and of compelling Fnince 
to relinquish iVJsace ajid the Three Bishopries. 

The Court of \'ersail]es, in tiiis peril, looked to 
Frederic for help. He had been guilty of t^io great 
treasons : perhaps he might be induced to commit a 
third. The Duchess of Chateauroux then held the 
chief influence over the feeble Lewis. She deter- 
mined to send an agent to Berlin ; mid Voliaire was 
selected for the misidon. lie eagerly undertook iJie 
task; for, while his literary fame filled all Europe, lie 
was troubled witii a childish craving for political dis¬ 
tinction. He was vain, iind not without reasori, of 
his address, and of his inaiiiuating eloquence; and lie 
flattered himself that he jiossessud bouudlcss influence 
over the King of Prussb. The trutli was that he 
knew, as yet, only one comer of Frederic’s character. 
He was w'ell acquainted with all the petty vanities 
and affectations of the poetaster; but u'aa not awtire 
that these foibles were united witli all the talents and 
vices wUicI) lead to success in active life, and that the 
unlucky versifier who pestered him >ritii reams of 
middluig Alexandrines, was the most vigilant, sus¬ 
picious, and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received witli every mark of respect 
and frieudsiiip, wns lodged in the palace, and had a 
seat daily at the ro}^! table. The negntbtion wus of 
an extraordinary description, Nothing can be con¬ 
ceived more whimsical than the conferences which 
took place between the first literary man and the first 
practical man of the age, whom a strange ^veakness 
bud induced to exchange tlicir parts. Tlie gi^eat poet 
W'ould talk of nothing but treaties and guaranici's, 
and the great Kiiig of nothing but metaphors nnd 
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Hiymcs. On one occasion ^'olta^^L■ put iuto his ifa* 
jeaty’a tittiidii a pipr on tho state of £un>]tc, and re¬ 
ceived it back with vcreca acrawied on tlic margin. 
In secret they both laughed at encli other. Voltaire 
did not spare the King’s poems; and the King Ima left 
on record his 0[unioii of Voltaire’s diploroucy. **Ile 
had no cretlentiiils,” aoys Frederic, “and the whole 
minion was a joke, a mere farce," 

lliit what the influence of V oltaire could not effect, 
the rapid progress of the Austrian anna efTected. If 
it should be In the power of Moriii Theresa and Gcotge 
the Second to dictate terms of peace to France, what 
chance was tliere that Prussia ivonld long retain 
Silesia ? Fi^crk’s conscience told him that he had 
acted perfidiously and In humanly towards tlie (^neen 
of llungaiy*. riiut her resentment was strung she 
hud given ample proof; and of her respect for treaties 
he judged by hia own. Guarantees, he said, were 
mere filigree, pretty to look at, but too brittle to bear 
the slightest pressure. He tliought it his safest course 
to ally him^It elost^ly to Friiiicey and o^in to attack 
the Kin|irt^ Queen. Accordingly, in the autumn of 
] without noticcT without any dcceiit pretcxti he 
rcconuuonccd hostilities, miircheJ through the elec¬ 
torate of Saxony without trouhling himself about the 
permission of the Elector, invaded Bohemia, took 
Prague, and even menaced Vienna, 

It now that, for the first time, he experienced 
the inconstancy of fortune^ An Austrian army under 
Charles of Lumlzie threatened his comrttumcations 
^iih Silesia. Saxony wasi aU in aruiB behind hiim 
He found it necessary to save liLuself by a retreat 
lie ullerwards owin-d that hia failure was tlie natuml 
effect of his own blunders. No general, he said, hud 
e\er conitnitted greater faults. It must be added, 
that to tlm reverses of this campiign he always ns- 
cribetl his subservient fiucees&cs. It was in the midst 
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f*f ilifliculry ^ujii dUffnice tbut Iw cnught the first ck-jf 
gltinpae of the pHiriCipIes of the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed* The war 
raged by sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in 
J’landers- and even England^ after many years of 
Iirofomid internal quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile 
nrmlea act in battle array against each other. Tliis 
year k memomble in t[ie Ufe of Frederic^ as the date 
lit which hk noviciate in the art of war may he Siiid 
to have terminated. There have been great captains 
whuise precocious and ijclfdaught military skill rcsera- 
bled intuition. Condt^, Clive, and Napoleon arc e.v- 
ampler. Ilut I'redcric wits not one of tlie^e brilliant 
portents. Ills proficiency in militaiy science wm 
Piinpiy the proficiency whicli a man of vigorous facuk 
tics makes in any science to which he applies his 
mind ivitli earnestness and indiisirj% It vruA at IIo* 
heiifriedbcrg that he first proved how much he had 
profited by bis errors, and by their consequences* His 
victoiy^ on that day was chiefly due to his skilful difl- 
(wj^ltions, and convinced Europe that the prince wdio, 
ti few years befoi^, had stood aghast in the rout of 
^£olwltK, had attained in the military art a mastery 
equalled by none of hk contemjKjmrlcL^ or equalled 
b}" Saxe alone* The victory of llohenfriedbcrg was 
speedily followed by that of Soft* 

In the meim time^ the arms of France had been 
victorious in the Low Countries. Frederic had no 
longer reason to fear that Maria Theresa would be 
able to give law to Europe, aud he began to meditate 
a fourili breach of his engagements. The court of 
\ ersallles was alwriiied and mortified. A letter of 
earnest expostuhitioo, in the handwriting of Lewis, 
was sent to Berlin j hut in vain. In the autumn of 
1745, Frederic rnaeje |>fticc ^vith Englaiitl, and, liefore 
the close of the year, with Austria also. The preten¬ 
sions of CliarJcs of Uavuria could present uu ohstitclc 
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to an accoTniHodntion. That UTifiappj prince was no 
inore; and Francis of Loraine, the husband of Jhiria 
Thercaa, wna raised, with the general assent of tlic 
Germanic body, to the rmpcnul throne. 

iViiSHia was again at peaces but the European vnr 
lasted txll^ in the ye4iT 1748, it was temimated hy the 
1 roaty of Aix-la*C'hapelle. Of all the p>wc» that had 
taken port in St, the only gainer was Fi'cderie. Not 
only had Ijc added to his ptrimony the fine province 
of Sile^iia i he had, by hiif unprincipled dexh^rityj 
Bucceeded »o well in alternately depressing the scale 
of Austna and that of Franca;, that he was generallv 
regarded as holding the balance of Europe, a high 
dipjity for one who ranked lowest among kings, and 
whose great-grandfather lind been no more than a 
Wargmre. % the public, the King of Prussia was 
considered as a politician destitute alike of morality 
and decency, insatiably rajsacioua, and shaniclcssly 
false; nor was the public much in the wrong, lie 
at the flame time allowed to be a man of 4rte, a 
ming general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. 
Those qualifies wherein he surpassed all mjinkind, 
otru as yet unknown to others or to himself; for 
tfipy were qualities which shine out only on a dork 
ground, lliH career had hitherto, with little inter- 
niption, been pn^rous; and it was only in ad- 
vcrsity, m aJversitj^ which soomed without liope or 
resource, m adversity which would have overwliclmed 
even men celebrated for strength of mind, that his 
reid greatness could bo shown. 

Ho had, from the commencement of his reign, ap- 
phod himself to public business after a fashiSn un- 
known among kings. Lewis Xl\\ indeed, had been 
Ills 01 TO pnme minister, and had exercised a general 
supenntendenoe over all the departments of the 
government; but this was not sufficiotit for Fraderic. 
e was not content with being his own prime minister: 
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Tiu would be Ilia om sole minister. Under fiim there 
WHS no room, not merely for a Eichelieo or a Ma- 
zarin, but for a Colbert, a Louvoi% or a Torcy. A 
love of labour for its o\Tn sake, a restless and insa¬ 
tiable longing to dictate, to Intermeddle, to make 
Jiis power felt, a profound acorn and distrust of hts 
fellow-crealuiies, uuule him unwilling to ask cotinacl, to 
confide important secrets, to delegate ample powers. 
The bigbeat functionaries under his government were 
mere clerks, and were not so much trusted by him as 
valuable clerks are often trusted by tbe beads of 
deportments. He was bis own trcaanrer, bis own 
commandcr-in-ehict^ his own intcndnnt of public 
works, bis own ininiater for trade and justice, for 
home affairs and foreign aSaira, bis own master of 
tbe borsc, steward, and cbambcrlain. Matters of 
wbicb no chief of an ofiice in any other government 
w'ould ever hear were, in this singular monarchy, 
decided by the King In person. If a tmveUer wish^ 
for a good place to see a review, be had to write to 
Frederic, and received next day, from a royal mes¬ 
senger, Frederic's answer signed by Frederic's own 
hand. This Avas an exlraAtigant, a morbid activity. 
Tbe public business would assuredly have been better 
done If eaeb department bad been put under a man 
of talents and integrity, and if the King luid contented 
himself with a general control. In this manner the 
advantages Avhich belong to unity of design, and tbe 
mlTantages which belong to tbe division of labour, 
would have been to a great extent combined. But 
such a system would not have suited tbe peculiar 
temper of Frederic. He could tolcmtc no will, no 
reason, in t lie state, save bis own. He Avtsbed for no 
abler assistance than that of penmen AA'ho had just 
understanding enough to translate and transcribe, to 
make out bis scniAvls, and to put his concise Yes and 
No into an official form. Of the higher intellectual 
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fiicultica, then} ia us much in a cofiying- ruachlnc, or a 
Iitho^mpliic pre^B, au ho rccjturcil frotn a sccnjtarv of 
the cubinot 

Mis own exertions were such as were hardly to bo 
expoctod from a Immun iKidy or a liitmun mind. At 
rotsdum, hk ordiniiiy rcaidoiice, ho rose at tliree iti 
snmmtir and four in winter- A page soon apnoared, 
with n large basket full of all the letters wluch had 
arrived for tlie King by the last cjouricr, despatches 
Irom ambassmiors, reiMrta from offlctrs of revenue, 
plans of buildings, pnj|*osak for draining miirslies, 
coiiipLiiijts from jjeraoiia wJio thought thcmsolves ag¬ 
grieved, apiilicotions from persons who wanted titles, 
niditary commissions, and civil situations, lie exa¬ 
mined the seals with a been eyet for he was never 
or It moment tree from the suspicion that some fraud 
might 1* practised on him. Then he read tiie letters, 
tlivided them into Bevera] packets, and signified hk 
pleasure, generally by a mark, often by two or three 
wowls, now (itid then by some cutting epigram. Ry 
eight lie had generally tinished this part of Jik task. 

le. II jutant-general was then in attendance, and 
received matmetiuria fur the day as tu a[] the militivry 
arTOngem^tsof thekbigdom, Then the King went 
ravicw ua guards, not as kings ordinarily review 
leir^gTiaros, but with the minute attention and 
^‘Venty of an olil drilhaergeant. In tlie mean time 
ie our cabinet secretaries had bcoii emiiloyed In 
answenng the letters on which the King hod that 
morning signified his will. These unhappy men were 
forced to work nil the year round like negro slaves in 
me time of the sugar-crop. Tiiey never had a lioli- 
nj * hey never knew wliat it was to dine. It was 
necessary that, bi^ore they stirred, they should finish 
le w ioe of their work. The King, oiwuys on hk 
giiar^ ngainst treueherj', took from the heap a butidfiil 
o e tera iit random, and looked into them to siv 
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whether hh instmetioDs imd been exactly fallowed. 
I'liiH ^vns no bad security againat foul play on the part 
of the secretaries^ for if oue of them were detected 
in a tricky he might think himself fortunate if he 
escaped with five years of impriflonmedtJin a dungeon. 
Frederic then signed the replies, and all were sent off 
the same evening. 

The general principles on w hich this strange go¬ 
vernment w'as conducted, deserve attention^ The 
policy of Frederic was essentially the same as hh 
father's I but Frederic, while he carried that policy to 
lengths to w'hich his father never thought of cariying 
it, cleared it at the same time from the absurdities with 
w^hich his father had encumbered it* The King’s 
first object vras to have a greats efficient, and well- 
trained anny. lie had a kingdom which in extent 
and population w*us hardly in the second rank of Eu* 
ropoan po^vers; and yet he aspired to a place not inte¬ 
rior to that of the sovereigns of England, h runce, and 
Austria, For that end it w^as necessury tlmt Prussia 
should be all sting. Lewis X\., with five tim^ as 
many subjects as Frederic, and more than five times 
as large a revenue, hsid not a more fonuidoble army. 
The proportion wiiich the soldiers in Pnotsia bore to 
the people seems hcircBy credible^ Of the nudes in 
the vigour of life* a seventh part were probably under 
arms; and this great force had, by drilling, by re¬ 
viewing, and by the unsparing use of cane ami 
scourge, been taught to perform all evolutiona irith a 
rapidity and a precision which would have astonished 
Villara or Eugene, The elevated feelings wMch arc 
necessitrj^ to the beat kind of army were then wanting 
to the Prussian service* In those ranks were not 
found the religious and political enthusiasm which 
inspired the piketnen of Cromwell, the patriotic ardour^ 
the thirst of gIorj% the devotion to a great leadt^, 
which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon, but in 
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^1 tlic mechnnical jjarts of the callin.», the 

I’riissums were as superior to the English and F^nch 
troops of tliat daj as the English and French iron™ 
to n imtic iiiilitin. * 

Tliough the of the Prussian soldier was smalL 
thongti every rixdolUr of extraordinary clmige wns 
scrutinisttl by Frederic ^s-ith a vigilance and suspicion 
sue.! as Mr. Joscpii Hunjc never brought to tlie cx- 
anunatioii of an anny estimate, the exMnse of such 
an establishment was, for the means of the country 
enormous. In or-kr tliat it might not be uttcrlv 
rmnou^s ^ was necessaiy that ever,- other expense 
should lie cut dovv-n to the lowest possible jmint* Ac* 
cordingly Frederic, though his dominions bordered on 
the sea, had no navy, tie neither l,ad nor wished to 
kivc coloni^. His judges, his Gscid officers, were 
meanly paid. His miniatora at fureign courts walked 
on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till the axle- 
trees gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic 
«gen s, who Ttitided at London and Paris, l,c aUowcd 
itss tlian a thousand pounds sterling a t’ear. The 
TOja hou^hold was managed with a frugality un- 
n**^*i=^**^^ establishments of opulent subjects, uncx*‘ 
flrapled in any other palace. The King loved good 

during great part of Lis life 
%'M Fi filing hi^ tabid stirroundcd by 

, * of two thousand pounds sterling a year, 
wiy every extraordinary item with n care 

bnn^f ho thought to suit the mistress of a 

prince. When 

more than four tTxdolbrs were asked of him for a 

oCln - 

Oiimn ”*^®**®*^^ sold a fortress to the Empress 
^ bytde of Cliampaguc wus uDcorktHl 

^ serious head of e:^pcndlture in 
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most kingdoms, lam to him a source of profit^ The 
ivhole wus farmed out; on<l tfiough the fixrmcra were 
almost ruinetl by tbeir contract, the King wouUl grant 
them Jio remmioo, Hia wardrobe consisted of one 
fine gala dress, which lasted him all his life; of two 
or three old coats fit for Jloruuouth Street, of yellow 
isTiistcoats soiled with snuff, and of huge boots em* 
browned by time. One taste alone sonietimos allured 
luin lieyond the limits of parsimony, nay, even beyond 
the limits of prudence, the taste for buildings In all 
other things his economy was such m we might call 
l^y a harsher name, if we did not reflect that his fiiuds 
were drawn from a heavily taxed people, and that It iviut 
impossible for him, without excessive tyranny, to keep 
up at once a formidable army and a splendid court- 
Considered as an administnitor, Frederic had un¬ 
doubtedly many titles to praise. Order was strictly 
maintained throughout his dominions. Froperty was 
secure. A great liberty of speaking and of writing 
was alloAved* Confident in the irresistible strength 
lierived from a great army, the King looked down on 
malcontents and libellers with a wise disdain; and 
gave little cneourageTnent to spies and informers. 
iiVlien he was told of the disaffection of one of his 
subjects, he merely asked, “ Ilow many thousand men 
can he bring into the field?^' He once saw a crowd 
staring nt something on a walk He rode up, and 
found that the object of curiosity Avas a scurrilous 
placard against himself. The placard had been post^ 
up so liigh that it was not easj^ to read it. Frederic 
ordered hia attendants to take it down and put it 
lower. “ ily people and I,^* he said, ^'have come to 
an agreement which satisfies us botlu They are to 
say what they please^ and I am to do what I please* 
No person would have dared to publish in Loudon 
eatires on George IL approaching to the atrocity of 
those satires on Frederic, which the booksellers at 
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Berlin sold willi iinpniiity. One bogkseller sent to 
the palace a copy of the most stinging lampoon that 
perhaps was over iivritten in the world, the Jlemoira 
of Voltaire, published by Beanmiirchais, and asked 
for his majesty's orders. Do not advertise it in on 
offoitslvc manlier," said the King; “ but sell it by nil 
means, J hope it ivill jiay you well." Even atnong 
statesmen accuatoiiicd to the license of a free press, such 
steadfastness of mind as this is not veiy' common. 

It is diio aUo to the mcuioiy of Frederic to any 
that he earnestly laboured to Becurc to hts people the 
great blessing of cheup and speedy justice. He was 
one of the first rulera who abolished the emel and 
absurd practice of torture. No sentence of death, 
pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was executed 
uithout his flunction; and his sanction, except in 
cases of murder, was rurcly given. Towards his 
troops he acted in a veiy different manner. Military 
ofrenceswore punished with such barbarous scourging 
tlmt to be shot was considered by die Prussian soldier 
as a secondmy punishment. Indeed, the principle 
\v iich |>crvaded Frederic's whole policy was this, dint 
tic more severely the army is governed, the safer it 
is to tr^t the rest of the community with lenity. 

per^^jeution nus iinkno'sm und^r hk go* 
vernmojit, unless some foolish and unjust restrictions 
w lie lay upon the Jews way be regarded ns forming 
an exception. His policy with rca|iect to the Ca- 
thoLcs ot Silesia presented an Iiononmblo contrast to 
1**^^**'^ '’i''hicli, under very similar circuinstaucea, 
England long followed with respect to the Catholics 
of Irohtncl. Every fonn of religion and irrcligion 
found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom 
le of Fmoce had sentenced to a cruel 

MiisoiiitI hy a comntission in the Pms^iiiiri 
^mce, TJie Jestdt who cxjuld show his fnoo nu- 
"w iLTQ eisOy wlio in Britahi; was stiJI subject to pennl 
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lawa, who was proscriljttl hy Fmucc, Spain, Portug)il, 
luid Xujjlcs, who JmU been fpveii up even, by tlie 
\oticjiii, found aafcty and the intiina of aubsisteijcc 
in the l^rusalan dotainions. 

Moat of the vices oE' Fi^Ierie^B adifimiatratton re- 
ijolve tht^mselves into one vice, the spirit of Tneddllng. 
'i’hc indefiitignble activity of his intellect, lus diefn- 
torbl tempr, Jiia military habits, all incIJned him to 
this groat fimlL lie drilled ]m people as he drilled 
his grenadiers. Capital and itidustry were diverted 
from their natural direction by a crowd of prepos- 
temua regulations. There vrns a monopoly of coffee, 
a iiiono]M>iy of lotMAcco, a monopoly of refined sugar* 
The publie money, of which the King generally so 
sparing, %vtis kvishly spent in ploughing Ixigs, in plant¬ 
ing mulberry-trees amidst the Band, in bringing sheep 
from Spain to improve the Siixon. wool, in bestowing 
prisEca tor fine yam, in building manufactories cf 
porcelain, nianufactories of carpets, manufactories of 
hardware, manufttctories of lace* Neither the expe¬ 
rience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teucli 
him that Boinetliing more than an edict and a grant 
of public money was requited to create a Lyous, a 
Ilrussck, or a Birtningliam, 

For hia commercial policy, however, tlicre vi^ 
some excuse* lie had on Ins side illustrious ex¬ 
amples and popular prejudice. Grievously as ha 
erml, he erred in company \rith hia age. In other 
dcpfirtmerits Eds meddling was altogether withont 
Apology, lie interfered with the course of juatioe as 
well as with the course of trade; and set up his own 
crude notions of equity against the law as expounded 
by the UTuinimous voice of the gravest magistrates. 
It never occurred to him that men whose Uvea were 
])aascd in adjudicating on questions of civil right 
wero more likely to form cotreet opinions on such 
questions than a prince whose attention was divided 
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jimoTi" fl tliousifmd objecti^ and who had never rmd a 
law-book through. The resistance oppo^-d to him 
by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled 
his Chancellor, ile kicked the shins of bis Judges* 
He did not, it is tmOj intend to ftot unjustly. He 
firmly believed that hq was doing right, and de¬ 
fend uig the cause of the poor against the wealthy* 
\ et this well-meant meddling probably did far more 
hanu ttian all the explosions of his evil passions 
during the whole of hia long reign* We con Id tnakq 
ahift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant; but to 
be ruled by a busybody is more than human nature 
can Ixiar* 

The same passion for directing and regulating at)* 
peured in eveiy part of the King’^s policy * Every 
lad of a certain station in Life was forced to go to 
certain schools within the Prussian dominions. If a 
young Prussian repaired, though but for a few weeks, 
to Leyden or Gottingen for the purpt^ of study, the 
ofTence was punished with civil disabilili^^ and some¬ 
times with the confiscation of propertji* Nobody 
was to travel without the royal pennission. If the 
permission were granted, the pocket-money of the 
tourist was fixed by royal ordiEiancCp A meixluint 
might take ivith him two hundred and fifty rixdollai^ 
in gold, a noble was allowed to take four hundred; 
for it may be observed, in passing, that Frederic 
studiously kept up the old distinction between the 
nobles and the community* In speculation, he was n 
French philosopher, but in action, a German prince- 
He talked and wrote about the privileges of blood in 
the style of Sifiyes; but in practice no chapter in the 
empire looked with a keener e3’c to genealogies and 
quartcrings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was 
another Frederic, the Frederic of Rheinabeig, the 
fiddler and flute-player, the poetaster and metaphy- 
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bieinn. Amidst the cares of state the King had pe- 
fained hjs passion for music, for reading, for \mtjjig, 
for literary society. To these nrausements he de-’ 
voted all the time that he could snatch from the busi- 
iicBs of imr and government \ arid perhaps more light 
is thrown on his character by what passed during hia 
hours of relaxation, than by hia battles or his laivs. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, 
no Augustus, no Lorenio, had watched over the in¬ 
fancy of poctipf. Ihc rich and cneigetic language 
of Luther, driven by the Latin from the schools of 
pedanta, and. by the Frencii from tlie palaces of tings, 
hufl taken refuge among the people. Of the powers of 
that language Frederic had no notion. He genenUIy 
spoke of it, and of those who used it, with the eoti- 
temjjt of ignorance. His libra ly consisted of French 
books; at his table nothing was heard but French 
conversation. The ossociotes of his hours of relax¬ 
ation were, lor the most part, foreigners. Biitain fur- 
nisbed to the royal circle two distinguished men, born 
in the highest rank, and driven by ci«l dissensions 
from the land to which, under happier cireumsfances, 
their talents and virtues might have been a source of 
strength mid glory. George Keith, Karl ^larischal of 
Scotland, had taken arms for the liouse of Stuart in 
1715; and his younger brother James, then only 
Bevciiteeii years old, had fought gallantly by his side. 
AVhen all was lost they retired together to the Conti¬ 
nent, roved from conutiy to countiy, son'cd under 
various standardB, and so bore themselves as to win 
the respect and good mil of many who had no love 
for the Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings tor- 
tniiiated at Potsdam; nor had Frederic any associates 
who deserved or obtained so Large a share of faU 
esteem. They were not only accomplished men, but 
nobles ami Avarriors, capoi>le of serving him in war 
and diplomacy, as wed as of aiiuisirig him at supper. 
't>f- I. .M M 
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Alone of all bis compuniona they appear never to have 
liad reason to complaiii of bU demeanour towanis 
them. Some of those who knew the palace beat pro- 
noun«!d tliat Lord Marischal was the only human 
being whom Frederic ever really loved- 

Itoly sent to the parties at I’otsdam the ingenious 
and amiable Algarotti, and liasdani, the most craftjt 
cautious, and acrvile of Ablwls. But the greater part 
of the society which Frederic bad asacrabled round 
him, was dra-mi from France, Mau|»ertuis had ac¬ 
quired some celebrity by the journey which ha had 
made to Ij\[iland, for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
actual mcnauretiicnt, the shape of our planet. ^ lie 
wna placed in the Chair of the Academy of Berlin, a 
Iminhle imitation of the renornied ocailemy of ruris- 
Baculard D’Arnnud, a young poet, who was thought 
to have given promiso of great things, had been in- 
duced to quit his country, and to reside at the 
Prussian Court. The Marquess B'Argons was among 
the King’s favourite companions, on account, os it 
should seem, of the strong opposition between their 
characters. Tlie ports of D’Argens were good, tind 
his manners those of a finished French gentleman f 
but his whole soul was dissolved in sloth, timidity, 
and self-indulgence, His was one of that abject class 
of minds which are siiperstitioas without being re¬ 
ligious. Hating Christianity with o rancour which 
made him incapable of rational enquiry, unable to 
see in the harmony and beauty of the universe the 
traces of divine power and wisdom, he was the slave 
of dreoms and omens, would not sit down to table 
with thirteen in company, turned pale if the salt fell 
towards him, begged his guests not to cross their 
kni %*08 and forks on their plates, and would not for 
the world commence a journey on Friday, flis 
health was a subject of constant anxiety to him. 
Whenever his head ached, or his pulse beat quick. 
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his dastnnUy fears and elfbminnte pa^tautbns \vere 
the jeat of all Berlin. All this suited the 
purpose admirably* He wanted someboijy by whom 
he might be amused^ and whom he migljt despise. 

hen he wished to pass Iialf on hour iti easy po¬ 
lished conversatJon, H'Aigeua wbs an ej^cellent eom- 
panion j when fic wanted to vent hiS spleen and 
contempt, D'Argens was an excellent butt. 

^ ith these associateSf and others of the same clas-s 
FreilcTic loved to spend the time which he could steal 
from public cares. He wislicd his suppcr^pjtrtiea to 
be gay and easy* He invited his guests to lay aside 
all resttniiit, and to foigct that he was at the head of 
a hundred and si.xty thoiimnd soldiers, and waa abso¬ 
lute master of the life and liberty of all who sat at 
meat with him. There wa^ therefore, at these parties 
the outward show of eajio. The wit and learning 
of the company were ostentatiously displayed. The 
discussions on history and literature were often highly 
interesting. But file absurdity of all the religions 
knovim among men was tlie chief topic of conversation j 
and the audacity with which doctrines and names ve¬ 
nerated throughout Christendom were treated on these 
occasions startled even persons accusatomed to the 
society of French and English freellunkera. Real 
liberty, however, or real afrection, was in this brilliant 
society not to be found* Absolute kings seldom have 
friends; and h"redciic"s ^utts were such a^ even 
where perfect equality oxia^ make friendship ex¬ 
ceedingly precarious. He had indeed many qualities^ 
which, on a first acquaintance, were c^pti^ntlng. Hi^ 
eonversation wua lively; his manners, to those whom 
* he desired to please, were even caressing. No man 
could fiatter with more ddicaey. No man succeeded 
more completely in inspiring those w‘ho approached 
him Avitli vague hopes of some great advantage irom 
bis kindness* But under this fair exterior he was a 
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tyruiit, auspicious, difiduitiful, luid lufilevolent. Tie 
hiid one Cnstc wliicli may be panbned in a boy, hut 
which, when liabitually and deliberately indulged by 
a man of mature Ago and strong onderstunding, Is 
almost invariably the sign of a bad heart., a taste for 
severe practical jolces. If a courtier was fond of dress,^ 
oil was flung over his richest suit. If he was fond of 
money, some prank was invented to make him diS' 
butDO more than he could spare. If he was hj’po- 
chondiia'^al, he was made to believe that he had the 
dropsy. If he liad particularly set his heart on 
visiting n place, a letter was forged to frighten him 
frfjm going thither- These things, it may he sakl, 
are trifles. They are so; hut they are indii^tiotis, 
not to be mistaten, of a nature to which the sight of 
human aufTering and human degradation is an agree¬ 
able excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, 
and loved to communicate hia discoveries. He had 
some talent for sarcasm, and considerable skill in de¬ 
tecting the sore places where sarcasm would be niost 
acutely felt. His vanity, as well os his malignity, 
found gnitifi cation in the vexation and confusion of 
those who smarted under his caustic jesta. Ytst iii 
truth his success on these occasions belonged quite as 
much to the king as to the wit. Wo read that Com* 
modus descended, sword in Imnd, itito tlie aremi 
against a wretched gladiator, anned only with a foil 
of lead, and, after shedding the blood of the Iielplcss 
victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious 
victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the ivar of re¬ 
partee were of much the same kind. How to deal 
with him was the most puzidlrig of questions, lo 
appear constrained in his presence was to disobey his 
eoinmands, and to spoil Ids amusement. Yet if his 
associates were enticed by liis gmciousndSS to indul^ 
in the familiarity of a cordial intimacy, he was cor lain 
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to make them repent of tlicir presumption by some 
cruel liumiliation. To resent his affronts t^tis peril¬ 
ous ; yet not to resent theni was to deserve ainl to 
invite them. In hb vieW| those who mutmied were 
InsoleTVt and ungnitcfuli those who submitted were 
curs mndo to reedvc bones and kiekings witli the 
same fuT^iiing patience^ It indeed^ difficult to 
conceive liow any thing short of the rage of hunger 
should have induced ineu to bear the misery of being 
the associates of the Great King. It ^vas no lucrative 
]X>st. Ills Msijesty was as severe and econotnlcal in 
Ills friendships as in the other charges of his esta¬ 
blishment^ iind os unlikely to give a rbcdolLar too 
much for his guests as for bis dinners. The sum 
wliich he allowed to a poet or a philosopher the 
very smallest sum for which such poet or philosopher 
could be induced to sell himself into slavery j and the 
bondsman might think himself fortunate, if what had 
been so grudgingly given was not, after years of suf¬ 
fering, rudely and arbitrarily witlidrawn, 

Potsdam was, in truths w hat it wus called by one 
of its most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. 
At the first glance it seemed to be a dclightM spot, 
where every intellectual and physical enjoyment 
avvaited the happy adventurer. Eveiy new comer 
was received vrith eager hospitality, Intoxicated with 
flattery, eacoumged Co expect proapenty and great¬ 
ness. It was in vain tlmt a long succession of favour¬ 
ites who had entered tlmt abode with delight and 
hope, and who, after a short term of delusive happi¬ 
ness, l^ad been doomed to expiate their folly by years 
of wretched ness and degradation, raised their voicefi 
to wam the a;§pirant who approached the charmed 
thresliold. Some had wisdom enough to dis^eover 
the truth early, and spirit enough to fly >rithout 
looking back; others lingered on to a cheerl^^ and 
imhonoured old age. We liave no hesitation In say- 
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ing that the [worcst author of that time m London, 
steeping Dti u bulk, dining In it cellar, with a cmvnt 
of paper, ntid a skewer for a shlrt-pln, was a liupplcr 
man thiin any of the literary inmates of Frederic's 
court. 

15ut of all who entered the enchanted garden in the 
Inebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of 
rage and shame, the most reinnrkable was Voltaire. 
Many circuinstances had made him dcsiroua of finding 
u home at a distance from hia country. His fiime liad 
raised him up enemies. Ills sensibility gave them a 
formidable iulvantage over him. Tlicy were, indeed, 
contemptible assailants. Qf all tliat they wrote agniust 
him, notliing lias survived mtcept whut he has himself 
preserved. But the constitution of his mind resem¬ 
bled tlic constitution of those bodies in ivhich the 
slightest scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a gnat, 
never fail a to fester. Though hU reputation was 
rather raised than lowered by the abuse of such 
writers as Freron and Desfontaineo, though the von- 
geuncG which he took on Fp^ron and iKjsfontainos 
was such, that scour^g, branding, pillorying, would 
have been a trifle to it, there is reason to believe 
that they gave him far more pain than he ever gave 
them. Though lie enjoyed during his own lifetime 
the reputatinn of a classic, though he \i‘as estolkd by 
his contemporaries above all poets, philosophers, and 
historians, tliongh his works were reaid with as much 
delight and admiration at ^Ifoscow and Westminster, 
at Florence and Stockholm, as at I’aris itself, he was 
yet tormented by that restless jealousy which should 
stern to belong only to minds burning with the desire 
of bime, and yet conscious of impotence. To men of 
letters who could by no possibility be his rivals, he 
was, if they licliaved well to him, not merely just, not 
merely courteous, but often a hearty friend mid a 
munificent benefactor. But to evcir writer who rose 
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to li cdcbrity approacliing hia own, he became either a 
disguised or aa avowed enemy. He ably depreciated 
ilontesquieu and ]juSbn. He publicly, and with vio¬ 
lent outrage, timde war on Rouaseau. Nor had he 
tiie art of Idding hia feelings under tlie semblance of 
good humour or of contempt. With all hia great 
talents, and all Ids long experience of the world, he 
had no more self-command than a petted child or a 
hysterical wofimn. AVljencvcr ho was mortified, he 
exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger and sorrow 
to express hia inortificjition. Ills torrents of bitter 
words, his stamping and cursing, his grimaces and 
hia tears of rage, were a rich feast to those abject 
natures, ivhose delight ia in the agonies of powerful 
$[)irjts and in the abasement of immortal names. 
These creatures hod now found out a way of galling 
him to the very quick. In one walk, at least, it had 
been admitted by en^y itself that he was without a 
living competitor. Since Racine had been laid among 
the great men whose dust tnodo the holy precinct of 
Port Royal holier, no tragic poet had appeared who 
could contest the pnini with the author of Zaire, of 
^Uzire, and of Merope. At length a rival was an* 
nouDccd. Old CrdbUlon, who^ many years before, 
had obtained some theatrical success, and who had 
long been forgotten, came forth from his garret in 
one of the iiicancst lanes near the Rue St. ,4ntoinc, 
OJid was Welcomed by tbe acclamations of envious 
men of letters, and of a capricious populace. A thing 
called Catiline, which he had wnttcu in his retire* 
luent, was acted with boundless applause. Ot tills 
execrable piece it is sufficient to say, that the plot 
turns on a love uffiiir, carried on in all the fonns of 
Scudery, between Catiline, whose confidant ia the 
i'ptt'tor Lentulus, and Tullio, the daughter of Cicero. 
U'he theatre resounded with accloinationa. The king 
|>ensioncd the successful poet; and the cofleehouflcs 
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pronounced that Voltjure was a clever man^ but that 
the real tragic inspiration^ the C!eI(^tlAl Gre which had 
glowed iu Corneille and Kaclne, wiis to be found in 
Crebillon alone* 

The blow went to Voltuirc^s heart. Had hia wia^ 
dom and fortitude Ijcen m proportion to the fertility 
of bis intellect^ and to the briUimicy of hia mt, he 
would have seen that it was out of the power of all 
the puffers tind detractors in Europe to put Cfutilinc 
above ZAire; but he had none of the tnagniinimouB 
patience with which ^Tilton and Bentley left their 
claims to the unerring judgment of time. He eagerly 
eiiLHigPtl in an undignified competition with Crebillou, 
and [irwlucod a series of plays on the sumo subjects 
which b [3 rival liiid troatiid^ TJic^iG pieces were 00012^ 
recoiveJ, Angry witli the court, angry with the 
capital, A oltnire began to find pleasure in tlie pro 
sped of exile. His attachment for ^Tudairie tin Cha- 
telet long prevented Jjiin from executing hia purpose. 
Her deuth set him at liberty^ and he detemtined to 
take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters^ 
eouclied in terms of the most enthusiustic friendship 
ainl ndmiration. For once the rigid piirsitneny of 
[''rederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honour- 
able offices, a. liberal pension, a well-served table, 
stately apartments under a. royal roof, were offered 
in return for the pleasure and honour which were 
ex]jectcd from tljc society of tlie first wit of the age. 
A thousand louis were remitted for tlie charges of the 
journey. Xo tunhassador setting out from Berlin for 
a court of the first rank, had ever been more amply 
HiippUed. But Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later 
{>criyd, when he possessed an ample fortune, he was 
one of the most Liberal of men; but till his means had 
become equal to Ids xvisliea, his greediness for lucre 
wiis unrestrained either liy justice or by shame. He 
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hail tlie L^ffrontery to mk for a thousand ioub mor^ 
in order to -enable him to bring his niece, Madame 
Denis, the uglicat of coquettes^ in his company^ The 
indelicate rapacity of the poet produced ita natural 
effect oti the severe and frugal King. The ansivcr 
was a dry refnaal. did notp” said his Majesty', 
solicit the honour of the lady's society/’ On this, 
Voltaire went olF into a paroxysm of childish rage* 
Was there ever siich avarice? He haa hundreds of 
tuba full of dollars in his vaults, and haggles with me 
about a poor thousand lonis.” It seemed that the 
negotiation would be hrohen off; but Frederic, with 
great dexterity, aflbeted indifferencej and seemed in¬ 
ch ne<l to transfer his idolatry to Baculard d'ArnaucI. 
Itis Majesty even wrote some bad vereoa, of which 
the sense wa^ that ’V’^oltaire was a setting sun, and 
that Arnaiid rising, Good*natured frienda soon 
carried the lines to Voltaire. He was in hi a bed. He 
jumped out in his shirt, danced about the room with 
rsige, and sent for his psissport and his post-horses. It 
wos not difficult to foresee the end of a connexion 
which had such a beginning. 

It waa in the year 1750 tbat \oltmre left the gr^t 
capital, which lie wa^ not to see again tiI4 after the 
lapse of near thirty yeors, he retumed, bowed do^™ 
by cKlrone old ngc, to die in the midst of a splendid 
atid ghastly triumph* His reception iti PniS4»in was 
^uch as might well have elateil a less vain and excit¬ 
able mindi He wrote to his friends nt Paris^ that the 
Idndnesfl and the attention with Tvhich he had been 
Tivelcomed surpassed dc^ription, that the King tveis 
tlie most amiable of men, that Hotsdam was the para¬ 
dise of philosophers. He waa created chamberlain, 
and TGceivcd, together with his gold key, the ctoss of 
an order, and a patent ensuring to him a pension of 
eight hundred pounds sterling a yimr for life. A 
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bundr^d and sbity pounds a year vvei^ promised to 
Ids lilecc if she survived him. Tlic royal cooks and 
coachmen wore put at hU diSiKml. He mis lodged 
ill the same aprtiaents in winch Saxe had livedo 
wheHi at the height of power and glorj'^ he visited 
Prussia. PrederiCj indeed, stooped for a time oven to 
use the language of nduktion. He pressed to his li[>s 
the meagre liaiid of the little grinning skeleton, whom 
he regarded as the disj>i;ii3or of immortal renown. 
lie ivould addj he saidj to tlie titles which ho owed 
to hia ancestors and hk a word ^ another title, derived 
from liiH lost and proudest acquisition. His style 
should run thus^—^ Frederic, King of Prussia, llar^^ 
grave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, 
Possessor of \ oltalre. Hut even amidst the delights 
of the iionoymooUi Vollairo^a senaitivo vanity began 
to take alarm. A few days after his arrival, ho cuuld 
not help telling his nioco that the amiable King had 
a trick of giving a sly scratch with one hand, while 
putting and stroking mih the other. Soon came hints 
not the less alarm ing^ because mysterious. ^^The 
supper parties are delicious. The King is the life of 
the company. But—1 have operas and comedies, 
reviews and concerts, my studies and books. But-- 
but — Berlin is fine, the princesses chai-ming, the 

maids of honour handsome. But''_ 

*1 his eccentric friendship was lust cooling. Never 
had there met two jxirsons so exquisitely fitted to 
plague each other. Each of them had exactly the 
fiiult of vrhich the other was most impatient j and 
they were, in different ways, the most Impatient of 
^nkind. Frederic was frugal, idiuost niggardly. 

+k' I hia play tiling, he began to 

think that he had bought it too dear. Voltaire, on 
the other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of 
impudence and knavery i and coneeived that the 
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favourite of a Jiionaruh who had barrels full of gold 
and silver liiid up in cellars ought to make a fortane 
which a recciver-genetial might envy. They soon dis¬ 
covered each other’s fceliugg. Both were angryj and 
a war hegan, in which Frederic stooped to the part 
of Haqiagon, and X'oltoire to that of Senpin. It is 
humiliating to rektCt that the great warrior and 
stntesmaD gave orders that his guest’s allownnce of 
sugar and chocolate should he curtailed. It is, if 
possible, a still more humiliating fact, that Voltaire 
indemiuhed himself by pocketing the wax*candles in 
the royal antechamber. Disputes about money, how¬ 
ever, wore not the most seriaus disputes of these ex¬ 
traordinary associates* T he sarcasms oftheKingsoon 
galled the fiensltive temper of the poet, D'Amaud 
and D’Argens, Guichard and La Mvtrie, might, for 
the sake of a morsel of bread, be willing to hear the 
insolence of a master; but Voltaire was of another 
order, lie knew that he wm a potentate os well os 
Frctlerio, that his EtiroptoTi reputation, and hia in¬ 
comparable power of covering whatever he hated with 
ridicule, made hint an object of dread even to the 
leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. In truth, 
of all the intellectual weapons which have ever been 
wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery 
of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never been 
moved by the wailing and cursing of millions, turned 
pale at his name. Principles unassailable by reason, 
principles wlilch hfid withstood the fiercest attacks of 
power, the most valuable truths, the most generous 
sentiments, the noblest and moat graceful images, the 
purest reputations, the most august institutions, began 
to look mean and lofithsomc as soon as that withering 
smile was turned upon them. To every opponent, 
however strong iu his cause and his talents, in his 
station and his character, who ventured to encounfer 
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the great scoffer, might be addressed the cautiOD which 
was given of old to the Archangel 

** 1 fvnwim ihix, «!iiin 
His deadly arrow ; vunlj hope 

To Lo iiiTidiiifTBlsIi: lu thOdC bn^liL vuit, 

Thoti^h Umpir'd buTenlj; for 1 bait Taid dinti 
B&ve lilm wbo leigiu oiKme cm rcftru" 

\Vc cannot pause to recount how often that rare 
talent was exerdsed against rivals w*orthy of esteem i 
how often it waa used to crush and torture enemies 
worthy only of silent disdain j how often it was per¬ 
verted to the more noxious purpose of destroying the 
last solace of earthly misery, and the last restraint on 
earthly power. Neither can we pause to toll how 
often it was used to vindicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration, the principles of sound philtsophy, the 
principles of free govemmcnit. This is not the place 
for a full character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, 
partly from love of money, and partly from love of 
Incitement, was always fond of stockjobbing, became 
implicated in transactions of at least a dubious cha- 
racter. The King was delighted at having sucli an 
opportunity to humble his guest; and bitter re¬ 
proaches and complaints w’crc exchanged. Voltaire, 
too, Wiis soon at w'or with the other meu of letters 
who surrounded the King; and this irritated Fre¬ 
deric, wlio, however, had himself chiefly to blame: 
for, from tliat love of tormenting which was in him a 
ruling |:iasaioi), he perpctuidly lavished extravagant 
praises on small men and had books, merely in order 
that he might enjoy the mortification and rage wlilcli 
on such occasions Voltaire took no pains to conceal. 
Ills majesty, however, soon had reason to regret the 
I^ms which he had taken to kindle jealousy among 
the members of his household. The whole palace 
was in a ferment with literary intrigues and cabtils. 
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It to na piirpO!^ that the Imperial voice^ which 
kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldicra in order, 
was raised to quiet the contention of the exaspcratetl 
wits. It was ihr easier to stir up sut-h a storm than 
to lull it. Nor iras Frederic, in bis capacity of wit, 
by any means without his own share of vexations. 
lie liud sent a large quantity of verses to Voltaire, 
and requested that they might be returned, w'itli 
remarks and corrections. “ Sec," cxclidmed Voltaire, 

" what a quantity of his dirty linen the King has 
sent tuc to wash I” Talebearers were not wanting to 
carry the sarcasm to the royal ear* and Frederic was 
as much incensed as a Grub Street writer who lind 
found his iiatne in the Dunciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when 
the mutual regard of the friends ivas in its first glow, 
would merely have been matter for laughter, pro¬ 
duced a violent explosion, jdaupertuis enjoyed as 
much of Frederic’s good will as any man ol letters. 

I [y w^aa i^rcsident of the Acfldctny of Berlin, and he 
stood second to Voltaire, though at an iitimensa dis¬ 
tance, in the literary society which had been as¬ 
sembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by 
playing for his own fnniisctfi'Qnt on tliD fodings of the 
two jeulous and vainglorious t renchmen, succeeded 
in prodiicitig a bitter enniity b^'Hveen thmn. ^ ol- 
taire resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be 
effaced, on the forehead of Mnupertuis, and ^e 
the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of Doctor Akakia. 
He showcil this little piece to Frederic, who had too 
much taste and too much malice not to^ish snc i 
delicious pleasantry. In truth, even at this time of 
day, it is not easy for any person who has tlie 
least preeption of the ridicalous to read the pkes on 
the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the hole to the 
centre of the earth, without laughing till he cries. 
But thougii Frederic was diverted by this charming 
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he was unwilling that it ehould get abroad* 
His self lave was int^restecL He had selected ilau* 
pertuia to fill the chair of his Academy, If all Kurope 
were taught to liivigh at Man per tills, would not tlie 
reputation of the Academy^ wouM not even the dig¬ 
nity of its royal patron, be in some degree compro¬ 
mised? The King, therefore, begged \'olfaire to 
suppress this performance* A'oltaire promised to do 
so, and broke his wordp The Diatribe was published, 
and receiYed with shouts of merriment and ap[ilansc 
by all who could read the French language. The 
King stormed. Voltaire, wdth his usual disregard of 
truth, asserted his inncaiencep and made up some lie 
about a printer or an amanuensis, Tlio King w'as 
not to be so imposed upon* He ordered the pamphlet 
to be burned by the common hangman, and insisted 
upon having an apology from Voltaire, couched in 
the most abject terms* Voltaire sent back to the 
King his cross, his key, and the patent of his pension. 
After this burst of rage, the atrunge pair began to lie 
ashamed of their violence, and went through the 
forms of reconciliation. But the breach wms irre* 
parable j and Voltaire took liis leave of Frederic for 
ever* They parted with cold civility; but their 
hearts were big mth resentment* Voltaire had in 
his keeping a volume of the King's poetry, and forgot 
to return it* This vros, we believe, inerelv one of 
the oversights which men setting out upon a journey 
often commit, 1 hat Voltaire could have meditated 
plagiarism is (jiiite incredible. He would iiott we 
are confident, for the half of Fredericks kingdom, 
have cooBeiited to fiitlier Frederic's versos* The 
IHng, however, who rated his own wti tings much 
above, their value, and who was inclined to see tdl 
oltairea actions in the wor^t light, was enraged to 
think that hia favonrite compositions were in the 
hands of an enemy, as thievish as a daw and as fnie- 
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clueTOW3 as a monkey. In the anger excited by thh 
thougbtt he lost sight <sf reason and decency, and 
deteimincd on committing an outrage at once odious 
and ridiculoQB. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. IIis niece^ Ma* 
dame Denial came tliithor to meet him. He conceived 
himself secure from the power of Ms late rnaater, 
when he was arrested by order of the Prussian re^ 
sident. The precious volume was delivered up. lint 
the Priiasmu agents bad, no doubt^ been instructed 
not to let \‘^oltaire escape wlthont some gross indig¬ 
nity. He was confined twelve days in a wretched 
hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kejjt guard 
over him* His niece was dragged through the mire 
by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars were ex* 
tor ted from him by his insolent gaolers. It is absurd 
to say that this outrage is not to be attributed to the 
King* Was any body punisliKl for it? Was any 
body called in question for it ? Was it not consistent 
with Fredericks character ? Was it not of a piece 
with his conduct on other similar occasions? Is it 
not notorious that tie repeatedly gave private di* 
Tcctions to his officers to pillage and demolish the 
houses of persons against whom he had a grudge, 
charging them at the same time to take their niea* 
Bures in such a way thiil his name miglit not be com* 
promised? He acted thus toAvards Count Bruhl in 
the Seven Years’ War, Why should we believe that 
he would have been more scrupulous with regard to 
Voltaire? 

^Vhen at length the illustrious prisoner regained 
hU liberty,, the prd^pect before him was but dreary* 
He was an exile both from the country of his birth 
and from the country of his adoption* The hreuch 
government had taken offence at his journey to 
Prussia, and would not permit him to return to 
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Parij^; and in the vicinity of Prusssia it was not safe 
for him to reiimin* 

Ke took refuge on the bcsiutiful shores of Jjako 
Leman. There, loosed from eveiy tie whicli hud 
Jiitlicrto restmined him, and having little to hope or 
to fear from courts and churches^ he began his long 
war Qgainst all that, whether Ibr good or evil, had 
authority over man; for what Burke said of tlte Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, was eminently true of thh its great 
forerunner: Voltaire could not build; he could only 
pull down; he was the very Vitruvius of ruim Ho 
has bequcatlied to us not a single doctrine to be 
called by his name, not a single addition to the stuck 
of our positive knowledge. But no human teacher 
ever left behind him so vast mid terrible a wreck of 
truths and falsehoods, of things noble and things 
base, of things useful and things penueious. From 
the time when his sojourn beneath the Alps com¬ 
menced, ihe dramatist, the wit, the historian, was 
merged in a more imprlant character. He was now 
the patriarch, the founder of a sect, the cbiuf of a 
conspiracj'', the prince of a wide iutcUcctual eominon- 
wealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the 
better part of hie nature^ the pleasure of vlndieating 
innocence which had no other helper, of rci^aii'ing 
cruel wrongs, of punishing tyranny in higli places, 
lie had idso the aatisfootion, not less acceptable to 
his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified Capuddns 
call him the Antichrist. But whether employed in 
works of benevolence, or in workst nf iidschief, be 
never forgot Potsdam and Frankfort; and he lister ed 
anxiously to every munnur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe, and tliat bis ven¬ 
geance was at band. 

He soon had bis wish. Maria Theresa had never 
for a moment forg&tten the great wrong which she 

had received at the hand of Frederic. Young and 
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ilblicatc, Just left an orphan, just about to be a 
mother^ ahe had been compelled to flj from the 
ancient capitd of her race; she had seen her fair 
inheritance diBmemhcred by rohhersj and of those 
robbers he Imd been the foremost. Without a pre¬ 
text, without a provocation. In defiance of the most 
sacred engagements, he had attached the helpless ally 
whom ho was bound to defend. The Empress Queen 
had the faults as well as the virtues which arc con¬ 
nected with quick sensibility and a high spirit. There 
was no peril which ahe was not ready to brave, no 
calamity which ahe was not ready to bring on her 
aubjccts, or on tbc whole human race, If only she 
once taste the sn'cctncss of a complete revenge. 
Reven^, too, presented itself, to her narrow and 
auperstitiotis mind, in the guise of duty. Silesia hail 
been wrested not only from the House of Austria, but 
from the Church of Rome. The conqueror had in¬ 
deed permitted his new eubjccts to worship God after 
their own fashion; but this was not enough. To 
bigotry it fn^med an intolerabte hardship that the 
Catholic Church, having long enjoyed ascendency, 
should be compelled to content itself with equality. 
Nor was this the only circumstance which led Maria 
Theresa to regard her enemy os the enemy of God. 
The profaneness of Frederic's writings and conver¬ 
sation, and the frightful rumours which were circu¬ 
lated respecting the immorality of his private life, 
Haturally shocked a woman who believed with the 
firmest faith all that her confessor told her, and who, 
though surrounded by temptationsi, though young 
and beautiful, though ardent in all her passions, 
though possessed of absolute power, had preservcil* 
her fame urisullied even by the breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Ho- 
henzollcrn to the dust, was the great object of her 
life. She toiled during many years for this end, with. 
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zeal na indefatigalfle os tliot ivirwli the poet oacribea 
to the stately god Jess wlio tired out her ItJiuwrtal 
horses in the ivork of raisittg tlie nations against hroyt 
and who offered to give up to destruction lier darling 
Sparta ami ilycencc, if only she nilgiit once see the 
smoke going up fraiu the palace of Priam. T\''ith 
even such a spirit did the proud Austrian Juno 
strive to array against her foe a coalition such as 
Europe had never seen, ^'othlng would content her 
but tliat the whole civilised world, from tlie WTiit* 
Sea to the Adriatie, from the Uay of Biscay to the 
pastures of the wild horses of tlie Tanaia, altould he 
combined in arms against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by vorious arts in obtaining 
the adhesion of Kussia. An ample share of spoil ^vas 
promised to the Kmg of I'oland; and that prince, 
governed by hia favourite, Count Bruhl, readily [>ro- 
mised the assistance of the Saxon forces. The great 
difficulty was wtli France. That the Houses of 
Bourbon and of Ilapsburg sliould ever cordially co¬ 
operate in any great scheme of European policy, hod 
long been thought, to use the strong expression of 
Frederic, just as impossible as that lire and water 
should amalgamate. The whole history of the Con¬ 
tinent, during two centuries end a half, had been the 
history of the mutual jealousies and enmities of 
France and Austria. Since the nJministmtion of 
liichdieu, above all, it had been considered as the 
plain policy of tlie Most Christian King to thwart on 
all occasions the Court of Vicuna, and to protect 
everj' niember of the Genoanic body who stood up 
against the dictation of the Csesars. Common senti* 
' ments of religion had been unable to mitigate this 
strong antipathy. The rulers of Franco, even while 
clothed in the lioman purple, ovea while peraecuting 
tlio heretics of Rochelle and Auvergne, had still 
looked wHth favour on the Lutheran and Calvinistlc 
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princes wiio were struggling against the cliief of the 
empire. If the French ministers paid any respect 
to the traditional rules handed down to them tJmmgh 
innny genemtions, they would have acted towards 
Frederic as the greatest of their predecessors acted 
towards Gustavus Adolphus. That there itos deadly 
enmicy between Prussia and Austria was of Itself a 
sufhrieut reason for close friendship between Prussia 
and France. With France Frederic could never have 
any serious controversy. His territories were so 
situated that his omhition, greedy and tinserupulom 
as it was, could never liiiiitl him to attack lier of his 
own accord. He was more tlmn half a Frenchjuau: 
he wrote, spoke, read nothing but French: Iio dc^ 
lighted in French society r the adminition of the 
French lie proposed to himself as the best reward of 
all his expluits. It seemed mcrodiblc that any French 
governineiit, however notorioua for levity or stU' 
piJity, could spurn away such an ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. 
The Austrian diplomatists propounded a new scheme 
of politics, Mfiiich, it must be owned, was not alto¬ 
gether without plausibility. The great powers, 
according to this theory, had long been under a 
delusion. They had looked ou each other as lattural 
enemies, while in truth they were natural allies. A 
succession of cruel wars Itad devastated Europe, had 
thinned the population, had exhausted the public 
resources, had loaded governments with an immense 
burden of debt; and when, after two hundred years 
of murderous hostility or of hollow truce, the illus¬ 
trious Houses whose enmity had distracted the world 
sat down to count their gains, to what did the real 
advaiitogc on either side amount ? Simply to this, 
that they had kept each odier from thriving. It was 
not the King of France, it was not the Kii»i>cror, who 
had reaped the fruits of tlie Thirty Years' War, or of 
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the War of thu Pragmatic Sancdon. Those fruits 
had been pilfered by states of the second and third 
rank| which, sectored against jealousy by their insig* 
nificance, had dexterously aggrandised themstdvea 
while pretending to serve the animosity of the great 
chiefs of Christendom*. ^\lLi]c the lion and tiger 
were tearing each other, the jackal had run oiF into 
the jungle with the prey. The real gainer by the 
Thii'ty Yeara^ War had been neither France nor 
Austria, but Sweden. The real gamer by tbe war of 
the PragToatic Sanction had been ucitber France nor 
Austria, but the tipstart of Brandenburgs France 
had made great efforts, liad added largely to her 
milit^ glory, and largely to her public burdens; 
and for what end ? Merely that Frederic might rule 
Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, 
wmted by sword and fitminc, had perished in Euhe^ 
mia^ and another bad purchased, with floods of the 
noblest blood, tbe barren glory of Fontenoy. , And 
thiiS pruicCi for whom France had suflered so much, 
was he a grateful, w^as he even an honest ally ? Had 
he not been as fals^ to the Court of Versailliis as to 
tbe Court of \ ieuna 7 Had he not played, on a large 
scale, the same part which, in private life, ia played 
by tbe vile agent of cbicaiie who sets his neighbours 
quarrelling, involves them in costly and int 4 ^rminablc 
litigation, and betrays them to each other all round, 
certEUzi that, whoever may be ruinet^l, he shall be 
enriched ? Surely the true wisdom of the great 
powers Avas to attack, not each other, but this com-i 
mon barrator, who, by iiiflaming the passions of both, 
by pretetifiiiig to serve both, and by deserting both, 
had raised himself above the Btation to wliich he was 
born. The great object of Austria was to regain 
Silesia; the great object of France xvas to obtain an 
acccsffiDQ of territory on the side of Flanders. If they 
took opposite aides, the result would probably be that, 
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after A war of many ji^x^ after the sklighter of 
inuny ihousanda of bnivc incn^ after the WHste of 
iiiiiny millions of cfoutiSj they would lay down their 
arms witliout liavbg iichkvcd eiiber object; but, if 
they ctime to an tinderstanding, there would be no 
risk^ flticl no difficulty* Austria would willingly make 
ill Belgium such cessions os France could uot expect 
to obtain by ten pitched battles* Silesia would easily 
be annexed to the monarchy of which it had long 
been a part. The union of two such poiv'crful govern¬ 
ments would at once ovemwe the King of Prussia* 
If he resiiited, one abort campaign would settle his 
liite- France and Austria, long accustomed to rise 
from the game of war both loser^ would, for the first 
time, both bo gainers* There could be no room for 
jealousy k^tween them. The power of both would 
be increased at once; the equlUhrlum between them 
would be preserved; and the only sufferer w'onid be 
11 mischievous and unprincipled buccaneer, who de¬ 
served no tenderness from cither. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and 
ingenuity, soon beoame fashionable at the supper- 
parties and In the coffeehouaes of PariSj and were es¬ 
poused by cvery^ gay marquis and every faectiDUS abbe 
ivho was admitted to see Madame de Pompadour's 
huir curled and powdered* It was not, how-ever, to 
Any political thcoiy that the strange coalition betw^cen 
Prance and Austria ow cd Ua origin* The real motive! 
which induced the great continental powers to forget 
their old animosities and their old state maxims, was 
personal aversion to the Ring of Prussia, This 
feeling was strongiest in jMaria Theresa j but it was 
by no means confined to her. Frederic, in some 
respects a good niastor, ivas emphatically a bad neigh¬ 
bour. That he w^ns hard in all dealings, and tjujck 
to take all advantages, was not his most odious fault* 
His bitter and scoffing speech had mflictcd keener 
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Tvounds tbaii his ambition. In hb cliaractcr of wit 
he was under less restnuiit tlimi even in his eliaracter 
of ruler. Satirical verses against nil the prineca and 
inmbters of Europe were ascribed to his j>en. In his 
letters and conversation lie alluded to the greatest 
ixitcntutcs of the age in terms which would have 
better suited Collii, in a war of repartee with young 
Crdbillon at Pelleticr'a table, tijan a "treat aovei’ei'zn 

mm. O 

Breaking of great aovereigris. Alxjut: women lie was 
in tiie hubit of expreBSilug lihiiBelf in a niatmer which 
it wfl3 unpoBsible for the incekcBt of woineii to forgive; 
!ind^ unfortunately for hiin^ almost the whole Conti* 
neat was then governed by women who were by 
no means cDUspicuou^ for meeknesB. Maria Thereaa 
Iicrself had not e^lclllx^d hh scurriloLiB jests. The Em- 
pix!33 EII:3(abeth of Kusbiu knew that her gallantries 
afforded him a favourite theme for ribuJclry arid in¬ 
vective^ Madame de Pompadour^ who was really the 
head of the French govemiuent, had been even more 
keenly gulled* She had attempted, by the most Jeli- 
cute flattery, to propitiate the King of Prussia; but 
her mcBBages had drawn from him ojiiy dty and sar- 
€;istic rc'pMes* The Empress Queen took a vety' tlib 
ferent csoitrsc* Though the haughtiest of princesses, 
though the most austere of matrous, she forgot in her 
thirst for revenge both the diguity of her race tmd 
the purity of her eliaracter, and condescended to 
flatter the low-bom and low-minded coucubine^ who, 
having acquired inBueiice by prostituting herself, 
retained it by prostituting others* Marfa Thomsa 
actually wmte with her own hand a note, fuU of 
expressionB of esteem und friendship, to her dear 
cousin, the ^ughter of the butcher Poisson, the wife 
of tiie pubEcan D Etiolee, the kidnapper of young 

for the Imram of an oW take, n strange cousin 
for the dcscenJunt of so many Emperors of the "West I 
Ihembtrcas was couiplettly gained over, and easily 
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eiimcd her point with who had, inde^id, 

wruags of liiis own to re^nt. Hia feelings were not 
quick ; but contenqjlj ways the eastern proverb^ piercer 
even through the shell of the tortoise; and neitii^er 
jjrudeiice nor deconim had ever restrained Frederic 
from expressing hm measureless contempt for the 
atothj the imbecility, and the faaaeness of Lewii- 
Franee was thus induced to join the coalition; and 
the example of France determined the conduct of 
Sweden, then completely subject to French influence, 
Tlie ciiciiiies of Fix-derlc were surely strong enough 
to attack him openly; but they were desirous to add to 
all their other advantages the advantage of a surprise- 
lie was not , however, ii man to Ijc taken off Lis guard, 
lie had tools in every^ court; and be now received 
from Vienna, from Dresden, and from Paris, aocounta 
ao cireumstuiitUil and so consistent, tliat he could not 
doubt of hia danger. He learnt, that he was to be 
assaile^l at once by France, Austria, IluBsia, Saxony, 
Sweden, and the Germanic body; that the greater 
part of Ills dominions was to be portioned out among 
his eneniies; that France, which from her geogra' 
phical position could not directly share in his spoils, 
was to receive an equivalent in the Netherlands; that 
Austria was to have Silesia, and the Czarina East 
Prussia; that Augustus of Saxony expected Mag* 
deburg; and that Sw'oden ivould be rewarded with 
part of Pomerania* If these designs succeeded, the 
house of Brandenburg would at once sink in the Eu¬ 
ropean system to a place lower than that of the Duke 
of \Vurtemburg or tlie ilargruve of Baden* 

And what hope was there that these designs would 
fail ? No such union of the continental powers had 
been &ecn for ages* A less formidable confederacy 
bud in a week conquered all the prorincea uf \ eiiice, 
when Venice was at the height of power, wealthy and 
glory; A less formidable confederacy had compelled 
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Lcivia the Fourtccntli to bow down his haaghty head 
to the veiy earth. A Ivss fonnidablc confederacy has, 
within our own memory, subjugatcfl a still mightier 
empire, and abased a still prouder name. Such odda 
had never been lieard of In war. The [leople ivUotn 
Frederic ruled were not five millions. The population 
of the countries wlijch were leagued against him 
iimounted to a hundred millions. The disproportion 
in iivcaltli urns at least equally great. Small com mu¬ 
ll ities, actuated by strong sentiments of patriotism or 
loyalty, have sometimes made head against great 
monarchies n'cakened by factions and discontents. 
JJut Small as waa Frederic’s kingdom, it probably 
contnined a greater number of disalfected subjects 
than were to be found in all the states of his enemies. 
Silesin formed a fourth part of his dominions; and 
from the SilesianSj born under Austrian princes, the 
utmost that he could exficct was apithy. From the 
Silesian Catholics he could hardly expect ant” thing 
but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geogra¬ 
phical position, to defend themselves with advantage 
ngamst immense force. The sea has repeatedly pro* 
tected England against the fury of the wliole Con¬ 
tinent. The enetian government, driven from its 
possessions on the hind, could still bid defiaueo to the 
confederates of Camhray from the Arsenal amidst the 
Isigoon^. ^Jlone than one great and well appointed 
unii^, which regarded the shepherds of Sivitzerland 
US fui easy prey, hos pcrislied in the passes of the 
Alps, Frederic liad no such advantage. The form 
of his states, their situation, the nature of the ground, 
all were against him. life long, scattered, straggling 
ternto^*, seemed to have been shaped with an ex¬ 
press Mew to the convenience of invadei's, and was 
protected by no sea, by no clmin of hUls. Scarcely 
any comer of it was a week’s march from the ter- 
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Titor)' of tlic enemy. The capital itgelf, in the event 
of ■war, would be constantly expowd to insult. In 
truth there wua hardly a politician or a soldier in 
Europe wlio doubted timt the conflict would |>e ter- 
initiated in a very feiv days by the prostration of the 
house of lirandenbui^g. 

Nor was FredcHc's own opinion very difiercnt. He 
anticipated nothing short of his own ruin, and of the 
ruin of his family. Yet there was still a chance, a 
slender chance, of escape. His states had at least the 
advantage of a central position; his enemies were 
widely separated from each other, and could not con¬ 
veniently unite their overwhelming forces on one 
point. They inhabited diflerent climates, and it was 
probable that the season of the year which would be 
best suited to the military operations of one portion 
of the league, would be unfavourable to those of an¬ 
other portion. The Prussian monarchy, too, was free 
from some infirmities which were found in empires 
for more exteusive and magniflccut. Its effbctlvo 
strength for a desperate struggle was not to be mea¬ 
sured merely by the number of square miles or the 
number of people. In that spare but well-knit and 
well-exercised body, there was nothing hut sinew, 
and muscle, and bone. No public creditors looked 
for dividends. No distant colonies required defence. 
No court, filled with flatterers and mistresses, de¬ 
voured the pay of fifty battalions. The PrusaLin army, 
though far inferior in number to the troops which 
were about to be opposed to it, was yet strong out of 
all proportion to the extent of the Prussian doroi- 
ntoos. It was also adiinrahly trained and admirably 
officered, accustomed to obey and accustomed to con¬ 
quer. The revenue was not only unincumbered by 
debt, but exceeded the ordinary outlay in time of 
peace. Alone of all the EuTOpean princes, Frederic 
had a trenaurc laid up for a day of difficulty. Above 
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all, lie iTfis one, and his enemies were many* In their 
cam ])3 would certainly be found the jealous}^ the dis¬ 
sension, the Blackness itiseparabk from coalitions; on 
Ins side was the energy, the unity, the secrecy of a 
Btrong dictatorship. To a certain extent the de¬ 
ficiency of inilitarj' means might be supplied by the 
resources of military art. Small os the King's army 
-was, w'hen oompared with the six hundred thousand 
men whom the confederates could bring into the field, 
oderity of movement might in some degree com¬ 
pensate for deficiency of bulk. It was thus just |ios- 
sifale that genius, judgment, resolution, and good luck 
united, miglit protract the struggle during a cam¬ 
paign or two; and to gain even a month was of im¬ 
portance. It could not be long lieforc the vices which 
are found in all extensive confederacies would begin 
to sliow themselves. Every member of the league 
would think his own share of the war too large, and 
Ills owu share of the S|X>ns too sinull. Ooiuplaints 
and recriininaiions would abound. Tlie Turk might 
stir on the Danube; the statesmen of France might 
diBcover the error which they had oominitted in aban¬ 
doning the fundamental principles of their natioiiul 
jwlicy. Above all, death might rid Prussia of its 
iiioet formidable enemies. The war was the effect of 
the persutml aversion ivith which three or four sove¬ 
reigns regarded Frederic; and the decease of any one 
of tiiose sovereigns might produce a complete revo¬ 
lution in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and 
stormy, Frederic could discern one bright spot. The 
peace which hud been concluded between England 
and France in 1748, had been in Europe no more 
than au armistice; and liad not even been an armis¬ 
tice in the other quarters of the globe. In India the 
sovereignty of the Cnmatic was disputed between two 
great Mussulraan houses; Fort Saint George had 
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token one side, Pondltlnjrry tlic otlior; and in a series 
of battles and sieges the troops of Lawrence and Clive 
Lad been oppoatd to thoi»e of Dupleix, A struggle 
less important in its consequences, but not less likely 
to produce irritation, was carried on between tliose 
Prenclv and English adventurers, who kidnap^xHl ne¬ 
groes and collected gold dust on the coast of Guinea. 
But it was in Xorth America that the emulation and 
mutual aversion of the two nations w^ere most con¬ 
spicuous. The Frencli attempted to hem in the 
English colonists by a chain of military posts, extend¬ 
ing from the Great Lakes to the month of the ^llssis- 
sippi. The English took anus. TJie wild aboriginal 
tribes oppeivrod on each side mingled n-ith the Pale 
Faces. Battles were fought; forts were stormed; 
nrid hideous stories about stakes, scalpings, and death- 
songs reached Europe, and influmed that national 
animosity which the rivfdr}' of ages had prodiicetj. 
The disputes between France and England came to a 
crisis at the very time when tlie tempest wdiicli laid 
been gatliering was about to burst on Prussia. The 
tastes and interests of Frederic would have led him, 
if he had been allowed an option, to side with the 
house of Bourbon. But tlie folly of the Court of 
Versailles left him no choice. France became the 
tool of Austria; and Frederic wns forced to become 
the ally of England. He could not, indeed, expect 
that a power which covered the sea ivith its fleets, 
and which had to make war at otice on the Ohio and 
the Ganges, would be able to spare a large number of 
troops for operations in Germany. But England, 
though poor compared with the England of our time, 
was far richer than any country on the Continent, 
The amount of her revenue, and the resources wliich 
she found in her credit, though they may be thought 
stnall by a generation which has seen her raise a 
hundred and tliirty millions In a single year, appeared 
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unlmculous to the pollttcmns of that age. A very 
jnculenite portion of her wojilth, expended by tvn able 
and economical prince, in a country where prices were 
low, would bo autScient to equip and maintcun a for¬ 
midable nrmy. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found 
himself, lie aaiv the whole extent of his peril. He 
saw that there was still a faint possibility of escape j 
and, w'lth prudent temerity, he detennined to strike 
the first blow'. It was in the month of August 175C, 
that the great war of the Seven Years conimenced. 
The King demanded of the Empress Queen a distmet 
explanation of her intentions, and plainly told her 
(hat he should consider a refusal as a declaration of 
w'ar. I want,-' he said, “ no answer in the style of 
an oracle,” He received an answer at once haughty 
and evaaiTC. In an instant the rich electorate of 
Siuvony w'as overflowed by sixty tliousand Prussian 
troops. Augustus with his army occupied a strong 
position at Ptrna, The Queen of Poland wns at Dres¬ 
den. In a few days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden 
was taken. The first object of Frederic was to 
obtain possession of the Saxon St.ate Papers; for 
those papers, he well knew, contained ample proofs 
that, though apparently an aggressor, he was really 
acting in self-defencG, The Queen of Poland, as well 
acquainted os Frederic with the iin^jortance of those 
documents, had packed them up, had concealed them 
in lier bed-chamber, and was about to send them off 
to arsaty, when a Prussian officer made his appear¬ 
ance. In the hope that no soldier would venture to 
outrage a lady, a queen, the daughter of an emperor, 
the tnother-in-law of a doupliin, she placed herself 
before the trunk, and at length sat dowm on it. But 
all resistance was vain. The papers were carried 
to Frcderic, who foun^ in them, as he expected, abun¬ 
dant evidence of the designs of the coalition. The 
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most importaat documents were instantly published, 
and the effect of the publication was great. It was 
clear that, of Avhatevet sins the King of Prussia might 
formerly liave been guilty, he was now the injured 
party, and had merely anticipated a blow intended to 
destroy him. 

The Snifon camp at Pima was in the mean time 
closely invested; but tho besieged were not without 
hopes of succour. A great Austrian army under 
^lurshal Ilrown Avas about to pour through the passes 
W'liich separate Bohemia from Saxony. Frederic left 
at Pirna a force sufheient to deal witli the Saxons, 
hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lovro- 
sitz, and defeated him. This battle decided the fate 
of Saxony. Augustus and his favourite Bruhl fled 
to Poland. The whole nriny of the electorate capi¬ 
tulated. From that time tiU the eud of the war, 
Frederic treated Saxony as a part of his domiiuons, 
or, rather, he acted towards the Saxons in a manner 
which may serve to illustmte the whole meaning of 
that treiacndous senteuce, subject oa tmiquom suoa, 
yiles tonquam alienos.'' Snxotiy was as much in Ids 
power os Brandenburg; and he had no such interest 
in the welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of 
Brandenburg. He accordingly levied troops and ex¬ 
acted contributions throughout the enslaved province, 
with far more rigour thaJi in any part of his own do¬ 
minions. Seventeen thousand men who had been in 
the camp at Pirtia were half compelled, half persttaded 
to enlist under their conqueror. Thus, within a few 
weeks from the conimencomeat of hostilities, one of 
the confederates had been disarmed, and his weapons 
were now pointed against the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. All 
had hitherto gone well. But the nail tug of war was 
still to come. Tt was cosy to foresee that the year 
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1757 would be a memorable em In the bistory of 
Europe, 

The King's ^Heme for the campaij^ wn^ simple, 
bold, ami jadkious. The Duke of Ciiuiberlancl with 
an English and IhinOYeriun array was in Western 
Germany, and might be able to prevent tlie Frencli 
troops from attacking I Vussia. The Kussians, con lined 
by their snows, would probably not stir till the spring 
was far advanced., Saxony was prostrated. Sweden 
could do nothing very iraportant- During a few 
months Frederic w'ould have to deal with Austria 
alone. Even thus the o*lds were against liim, but 
ability and courage have often triumphed again at odds 
still more formidable. 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony began 
to move. Through four defiles in the mountains they 
came pouring into Bohemia, Prague the King^s 
first mark; but the ulterior object w*aa probably Vi* 
etui a. At Prague lay hlarshal Rroivu wuth one great 
army. Dauu, the most cautious and fortunate of 
the Austrian eaptainSi was advancing with another, 
Frederic determined to overwhelm Bro^vn before Dauu 
should arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, under 
those walls wdiicb, a hundred and thirty years be* 
fore, had witnessed the victory of the Catholic league 
and the flight of the unhappy Palatioe, a battle more 
blcMxly than any w'hich Euroj>e saw during the long in¬ 
terval between ^tidplaquet and Eylau, The King and 
Pnnee Ferdinand of Bruns wrick ivere distinguished on 
that day by their valour and exertions. But the 
chief glory was with Schwerin* When the Prussian 
infantry wavered, the stout old marshal snatched the 
colours from an ensign, and, ^vaving them in tlie air, 
led back hh w^ment to the chaige. Thus at seventy* 
two j^ara of age he fell in the thickest battle, still 
gra5|jing the standard w'hlch bears the black eagle 
on the field argent. The victory remained with ihe 
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King! but it had been dearly purchased, ^hoh 
columns of hh bravest warriors had fallen. ITc ad- 
mUted that he had lost eighteen thousand men. Of 
the enemy, twenty-four thousand Imd been killed, 
wounded, or taken- 

PiLTt oi the defefited army was shut up in Prague, 
Part fled to join the troops whichp tinder the oom- 
nmnd of DauUi were now dose ut hand. Frederic 
dcteniiined to play over the same game which had 
succeeded at LowosItE* He left a large force to be¬ 
siege Prague, and at the of thirty thousand men 
he marched against Daun. The cautious Klarshal, 
though he had a great superiority in numbers, would 
risk nothing. He occupied at Kolin aposirion almost 
imprognable, and awaited the attack of the King. 

it woA the eighteenth of duncj a day which, if the 
Greek Buj>erstitioii still retained its influence, would 
be lield sacred to Kemesia, a day on which the two 
greatest princes of modem times were taught, by a 
terrible experience, that neither skill nor valouT can 
fix the inconstancy of fortune. The battle began bo- 
fortj noon ; and part of the Prussian army maintained 
The contest till after the midsummer sun had gone 
down. But at length the King found that hia troops, 
lumug been repeatedly driven back with frightful 
carnage, could no longer be led to the charge, lie 
was with difficulty persuaded to quit the field. The 
officers of his personal staff were under the neceasiQ' 
of expostulating with him, and one of them took the 
liberty to say, Docs your llajesty mean to storm 
the liatteries alone?'" Thirteen thousand of his 
bravest followers had perished. Xothing reitvuucd 
for him but to retreat in good order, to raise the siege 
of Prague, and to hurr)^ his army by difierent routes 
out of lioh-emia- 

This stroke Becriicd to be final. Frederic's situation 
had at best been sucii, that only au uninterrupted run 
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of good luck cowld save him, as it. Bccmcd, from rum. 
And nowj almost in the outset of the contest, he had 
met with n cheek which, even in n war between ciiiial 
po^vera, would have been felt as serious. He had 
owed much to the opinion which all Europe enter¬ 
tained of Im army. Since his accession, his soldiers 
had in many successive battles been victorious over 
the Auslnans. But the glory had departed from 
his artns. All whom his malevolent sarcasms had 
wounded, made haste to avenge themselves by scof¬ 
fing at the scoffer. His soldiers had ceased to confide 
in his star. In every part of his camp his dispositions 
were severely criticised. Even in his own family he 
had detractors. His nest brother, Williiim, heir- 
presumptive, or rather, in truth, heit^apparent to the 
throne, and great-grand father of the present king, 
could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and 
tliat of the house of HohctizoUcin, once so great and 
BO prosperous, but now, by the rash ambition of its 
chief, made a by-word to all nations. Tliese com¬ 
plaints, and some blunders w'hich William committed 
during the retreat from Bohemia, called fortli the 
bitter displeasure of the inexorable King. The prince’s 
heart was broken by tire cutting reproaches of his 
brother; he quitted the army, retired to a country 
seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be 
increased. Vet at this moment another blow not ]cs.s 
terrible than that of Kolin fell upon him. The French 
under Marslial D’Estrdes had invaded Germany. The 
Duke of Cumberland had given them battle at Ihss- 
tcmbeck, and had been defeated. In order to save 
the ElOctorato of Hanover from entire subjugation, 
he had made, at Closter Seven, an umingement iHlh 
the ireneb Generals, which left them at liberty to 
turn their arms against the Prusslati dominions. 

That nothing might be iivanting to Frederic’s dia* 
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tress, he lost his mother just at thisi time;; tuid he 
Ap{>G&rfl to liavc felt the loss more thxm was to be 
exjwctcd from the hardness and severity of his clia- 
ructor. In trutli, liifl misfortunes had now cut to the 
quick. The mocker, the tj-rant, the moat rigorous, 
the most im{>erious, the moat cynical of men, was verj’^ 
imhappy. HU face was so haggard and Ids form ^ 
thin, that when on hU retuni from Bolicmm he passed 
through Leipsic, the people hardly knew him again^ 
His sleep broken; the tears, in spite of himself, 
often blurted into his eyes; ttiid Oie grave begtm to 
itresent itself to hh nutated mind os the best refuge 
from misGiy^ and dishonour. HU resolution was fixed 
never to be taken ulive, and never to make peace on 
condirion of descending from hU place among tlic 
jKJWers of Europe* He saw nothing left for liiin ex¬ 
cept to die; and he delil)erately chose his mode of 
dearh. He carried about with him a sure and 

speedy poison in a small glass case; and to the few in 
whom he placed confidence, be made no myatery of liU 
resolution. 

But we should veiy imperfectly describe the state 
of Frederic’s mind, if we left out of view the laugii- 
ablc peculiarities w-hlch contrasted so singulariy witli 
the gravity, energy, ami harshness of his character* 
It U diflticolt to say whether the tragic or the comic 
predominated in the strange scene which was then 
acting* I n the midst of all the great King^s calamities^ 
Ids passion for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger 
and stronger* Enemies all round him, dcBjiair in 
hla heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in hU 
clothes, he jwured forth hundreds upon hundreds of 
lines, Imtcful to goda and men, the insipid dreg^ of 
^"oltalre*fl Hippocrenc, the faint echo of the Ij'TC uf 
Chaulieu. It U amuaing to coio^re what he did 
during the last months of 1757, with what he wrote 
during ilie same time- It may be doubted whether 
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any equal prtion of the life of Hannibal, of CBesar, or 
of Xapkon, will bear a comparison with that short 
period, the moat brilliant in the lii story of Prussia 
and of Frederic, Yet at this Tcry time the scanty 
leisure of tlie illustrious warrior was employed in 
producing' odes and epistles, a little better than Cib* 
ber’s, Olid a little worse than Hayley's. Here and 
there a tnanly sentiment which dcscrv'es to be in prose 
makes its apparance In company with Prometheus 
and Oqiheus, Elysium and Acheron, the plaintive 
Philomel, the poppies of LIoriiLcue, and all the other 
frippry which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty 
to her waiting*woman, has long been contemptuously 
abandoned by genius to mediocrity, We hardly 
know any instance of tlie strength and weakness of 
human nature so striking, and so grotesque, as the 
character of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious 
blue-stocking, half Mithiidates and half Trissotin, 
bearing up against a world in arms, with an ounce of 
pison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the 
other, 

Frederic had some time before made advances to¬ 
wards a necondliation with Voltaire j and some dril 
letters had passed between them. After the battle of 
Eolin their cpistolaiy intercourse became, at least in 
seeming, friendly and confidential, Wo do not know 
any collection of Letters which throws so much light 
on the darkest and most intricate parts of human 
nature, os the correspndence of these strange beings 
after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both felt that 
the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. 
They admired each other. They stood in need of each 
other. The great King wished to be handed down to 
fK>sterity by the great Writer. The great Writer felt 
himself exalted by the homogo of the great King, 
1 et the wounds which they had inflicted on each 
other were too deep to bo effiu^ed, or even prfectly 
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healed^ anlj did th^ scara reumin; the aore 

places often festered and bled afresh* The letters 
consisted for the roost part of compliments, thanks, 
offers of servioe, assurances of attachment* But if 
any thing brought back to Frederic's recollection the 
cunning and mischievous pranks by which Voltaire 
had provoked him, some expression of contempt and 
displeasure broke forth in the midst of eulogj^. It 
was much worse when any thing recalled to the mind 
of Voltaire the outrages which he and his kins^voinaii 
had suffered at Frankfort- All at once his flowing 
panegyric was turned into invective. Remember 
how you behaved to me* For your sake 1 have lost 
the favour of my native king. For your sake I am aa 
exile from my country* I loved you* I trusted my* 
self to you. I had no wish but to end my Ufe in your 
service- And what was my reward ? Stripped of all 
that you had bestowed on me, the key, the order, tJie 
pension, I woa forced to fly from your territoricfi. I 
was hunted as if 1 had been a deserter from your 
grenadiers- 1 was arrested, insulted, plundered- My 
niece was dragged through the roud of Frankfort by 
your soldiers, aa if she had been some i^Tetched fol¬ 
lower of your camp. ^ ou have great talents. \ ou 
have good qualifies. But you have one odious vice. 
You delight in the abasement of your fdlow-creatures- 
You havo brought disgrace on the name of philoso^ 
pher. You have given some colour to the slanders of 
the bigots, who say that no confidence can be plac 
in the justice or humanity of those who reject the 
Cfaristion faith.'' Then the King answers, with l^s 
heat but equal severity—You know that you be¬ 
haved shameiuUy in Prussia. It was well for you 
that you had to deal with a roan so mdul^nt to the 
infirmities of genius oa I am. Tlou richly dcseive to 
Bce the inside of a dungeon* T: our talents a^ not 
more widely known than your faithlessness and your 

not 
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miilcvolcnce. The grave itflclf is go asylum from 
your spite. ^laupertuis Is dead ; but you still go od 
calumniating and deriding liim, aa if )*ou hod not 
made him miserahle enough while he waa living. 
Let us have no tnoro of this. And, ahove all, let me 
hear no more of your niece. I am sick to death of 
her name. 1 can bear with your faults for the sEite 
of your merits; but she has not WTitten Mahomet or 
Meropc.” 

An explostori of this kind, it might be supposed, 
would necessarily put an end to all amicable commu¬ 
nication. but it was not bo. After every outbreak 
of ill humour this estraordinary jjair be^me more 
loving than before, and C-XchoDged complimenta and 
assurances of mutual regard with a wonderful air of 
sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men who ^vrote 
thus to each other, were not veiy guarded in what 
they, said of each other. The English ambassador, 
Mitchell, who knew that the King of Prussia was 
con.staiitly ivriting to Voltaire with the greatest 
freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed 
to hear liis Majesty designate this liighly favoured 
correspondent as a bad-hearted fellow, the greatest 
rascal on the face of the earth. And the language 
which the poet held about the King was not much 
more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to 
say what was bis real feeling towards Frederic. It 
was compounded of all sentiments, from enmity to 
friendship, and from scorn to admiiution j and the 
proportiona in which these elements wore mixed, 
changed every moment. The old patriarch resembled 
the spoiled cJiild who screams, stamps, eufls, laughs, 
kisses, and cuddles within one qoarter of an hour. 
Ills r™ntment was not extinguished} yet he was 
not without sympathy for his old friend. As a 
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Frenchman, he ivislicd succeaa to the arms of h!s 
t:niintT^\ Aa a philosopher, he ;viii 3 anj^ious for fhc 
stability of n throne on ^vhicli a philosopher sat. Tic 
longed both to save anJ to Immblc Frederic. There 
^vas one n'ay, and only one, in, which all his con¬ 
flicting feelings could at once be gratified. If Fre¬ 
deric were presserved by tlie interference of France, 
if it ivere known that for that interference he was 
indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, this would 
indeed be delicious revenge; this would indeed be to 
heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did 
the vain and restless poet think it impossible that he 
iniglit, from his bemutage near the Aljjs, dictate 
Itcjice to Europe. D’Estn'ea had quitted flanover, 
iiiid the command of the French army had been en¬ 
trusted to the Duke of Richdkn, a man whose chief 
distinction w-as derived from his aucoess in gallantry. 
Rlchcilcu was In truth the most eminent of that race 
of seducers by profession, who furnished CrdbtUon 
tire younger and La Clos ;vith models for their 
heroes. In Lis earlier days the royal house itself laid 
not been secure from his presumptuous love. He 
vp-ns believed to have carried his conquests into the 
family of Orleans | and some suspected tlmt he was 
not unconcerned in the mysterious remorse which 
embittered the last hours of the charming mother of 
Lewis the Fifteenth. But the Duke was now sixty 

i jeare old. With a heart deeply corrupted by vlc^ a 
lead long accustomed to think only on trifles, un im¬ 
paired constitution, an impaired fortune, and, worst 
of all, a very red nose, he was entering on a dull, 
i'fivolous, and unrespected old age. Without one 
r[uu1ification for military command, except that per- 
sunal courage which was common between him and 
the whole nobility of France, he hud been placed at 
the head of the army of Hanover j and in that si¬ 
tuation he did his best to repair, by extortion and 
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comiption, thu injury which he hnd done to his 
property hy a life of dissolute profusion, 

T!ie Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated 
the philosophers os a sect, not for those j>arta of their 
system which a good and wise man would have con¬ 
demned, but for their Tirtues, for their spirit of free 
enquiry, and for their hatred of those social abuses of 
which he was himself the perBontfication. liut ho, 
like many of those who thought witlx him, excepted 
Voltaire from the list of proscribed xvriters, lie fre¬ 
quently sent flattering letters to Ferney. Hu did 
the patriarch the honour to borrow money of him, 
and even carried this condescending friendship so far 
as to forget to pay the interest. Voltaire thought 
that it might be in his power to bring the Duke and 
the King of Prussia into communication with each 
other. He wrote earnestly to both; and he so far 
succeeded that a correspondence between them wsa 
commenced. 

But it was to very diflerent incans that Frederic 
WAS to owe his deliverance. At the beginning of 
November, the net seemed to have closed completely 
round him. The Russians were in the field, and 
were spreading devastation through his eastern pro¬ 
vinces. SUeaia was overrun by tlie Austrians. A 
great Freecli army was advancing from the west 
under the command of Marshal Soubise, a prince of 
the great Armoricaii house of Rohan. Berlin itself 
had been taken and plundered hy the Croatians. 
Sucli was the situation from which Frederic extri¬ 
cated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short space 
of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soublse. On the fifth of 
N ovember the armies met at Rosbach. The F rench 
were two to one; hut they were ill disciplined, and 
their general was a dunce. The tactics of Frederic, 
and the well-regulated valour of the Prussian troops. 
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obtained n complete victoiy. Seven tbousoDd of the 
invaders wens made prisonere, Tbeir their 

colours, tbeir baggage, fell iitto the hands of t!ic con¬ 
querors. Those wbo escaped fled as confusedly as a 
mob scattered by cavalry, Victorious in the West, 
the King turned his arms towards Sile^ In that 
quarter every thing seemed to be lost. Breslau bud 
fallen j and Char lea of Loral ne, with a migb^ power, 
lield the whole province. On the fifth of Dcceinber, 
exactly one month after the battle of fiosbacb, Fre¬ 
deric, with forty thousand men, ond Prince Charles, 
at the head of not less than sixty thousand, met at 
Leuihcu, hard by Breslau. The King, who u'as, in 
general, perhaps too much iiielliied to cousider the 
common soldier as a mere machine, resorted, on this 
great day, to means rcsemUUng those which Boba- 
parte afterwards employed with such signal success 
for the purpose of stimulating milituty enthusiasm. 
The principal officers were convoked. Frederic ad¬ 
dressed them w'ith great force and pthos; and di¬ 
rected them to speak to their men us he had spoken 
to them. Vlicn the armies were set in battle array, 
the Prussian troops were in a state of fierce ex¬ 
citement’, but their excitement shoAved itself after 
the fashion of a grave people. The columns ad¬ 
vanced to the attack chanting, to the sound of drums 
and fifes, the rude hymns of the old J5axon Stemholds. 
They had never fought so well; nor had the genius 
of their chief ever been so conspicuous. ** That 
battle,” said Xapleon, “ was a masterpiece. Of itself 
it is sufficient to entitle hrederic to n place in the 
first rank among generals.” The victory was com¬ 
plete. Twenty-seven thousand Austrions were killed, 
ivoiinded, or taken i fifty stand of colours, a hundred 
guns, four thousand waggons, fell into the hands of 
the Prussians. Breslau opened its gates; Silc^ vjis 
reconquered; Charles of Loniinc retired to bide his 
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filiRTRC iiinl flojTow at Brussclft; RTid Faerie allowdil 
Ills troops to take some repo^ in winter quarte^ 
after a caiiqsaign, to tlio viciusitudGs of which it titUI 
be difficult to find any parallel in ancient or modem 
history. 

The King’s fame filled, all the world. He had, 
during the last year, maintained a contest, on terms 
of advantage, against three powers, the weakest of 
ivhich had more than three times ins resources. He 
Imd fought four great pitched buttles against superior 
forces. Three of these battles he had gmned j and 
the defeat of Kolin, repaired ns it had been, rather 
raised than lowered his military renown. The vie* 
tory of Lenthcn is, to this day, the proudest on the 
roll of Prussian fame. Leipsic indeed, and Waterloo, 
pi-odnced consequences more imjmrtant to mankind. 
But the glory of Leipsic must be shared by the 
Prussians '«rlth the Austrians and Russians j and at 
Waterloo the British infantry bore tlie burden and 
heat of the day. The victory of Rosbach was, in a 
military point of view, less honourable than that of 
Leu then j for it was gained over an incapable general 
and a disoigain^cd anny *, but the moral effect which 
it produced ivas immense. All the preceding triumphs 
of Frederic had been triumphs over Germans, and 
could excite no emotions of national pride among the 
German people. It wars impossible that a Hessian or 
a Hanoverian could feel any patriotic exultation at 
hearing that Pomeranians had slaughtered Morav'ians, 
or that Saxon banners had been hung iu the churches 
of Berlin. Indeed, though the military eliaractcr of 
the Germans justly stooil high throughout the world, 
they could boast of no great day which belonged to 
them us a people; of no Agincourt, of no Ban¬ 
nockburn, lilost of their victories had been gained 
over each other; and their most splendid exploits 
agtunst foreigners h<ul been achieved under the com- 
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inand of Eugene, who was Kitaself a foreigner. The 
news of the battle of Rosbach stirred the blood of the 
whole of the nughty |>opi)1otlon from the Alps to the 
Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to those of 
Loraine. Westphalia and Lower Saxony had been 
deluged hy a great host of strangers, whose speech 
was unintelligibie, and whose petulant and llcenflous 
manticra had excited the strongest feelings of disgust 
and batpcd. That great host had been imt to flight 
hy a small band of German warriors, led by a prince 
of German blood on the side of father and mother, 
and marked hy the fair hair and the clcair blue eye of 
Germany. Never since the dissolution of the empire 
of Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a 
field against the French. The tidings called forth a 
general burst of delight and pride from the whole of 
the great family which spoke the various dialects of 
the ancient language of Aiminius. The fame of Fre* 
deric began to supply, in some degree, the place of a 
cominoTi government and of a cotitmon capital. It 
became a rall 3 ^ing point for all true Germans, a subject 
of mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and the 
Westphalian, to the citiaten of Frankfort and the ci- 
tijten of Nuremburg. Then first it was manifest that 
the Germans were truly a iiatioD. Then first was dis¬ 
cernible that patriotic spirit whicb. in 1813, achieved 
the great dcllverancse of central Europe, and which 
stiU guards, and long will guard, against foreign 
ambition the old freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the ctfects produced by that celebrated 
day merely political. The greatest masters of Ger¬ 
man poetry and eloquence have admitted that, though 
the great King neither valued nor understood his 
native language, though he looked, on France as 
-the only seat of tsste and philosophy, yet, in his own 
despite, he did much to emancipate the genius of his 
cmiDtiynicn from the foreign yoke; and that, in the 
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act of vanfiuishing Soubisc, he iivas, uDintejitionally^ 
rousing tlie spirit wliLch soon begun to question the 
litenity precetlence of BoUeau iwiil Voltaire. So 
strangely do events confound all the plans of man. A 
prince who read only French, who wrote only French, 
who aspired to rank as a French classic, became, 
quite unconsciously, the means of liberating half the 
Continent from the dominion of that French criticism 
of which he was himself, to tlte end of his life, a slave. 
Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany in favour 
of Frederic hardly equalled the enthusiasm of Eng¬ 
land. The birth-day of our ally was celebrated with 
us much enthusiasm ns that of our own sovereign; 
and at night tiic streets of London were in a blnze 
with illuminations. Portraits of the Hero of Roabach, 
with his cocked tiat and long pigbul, were in every 
house. An attentive observer will, at this day, find 
in the parlours of old-foshioued inns, and in the port¬ 
folios of print-eellcrs, twenty portraits of Frederic for 
one of George IL The sign-painters were every 
where employed in touching up Adtmrol Vernon into 
the King of Prussia. This enthusiasm was strong 
among religious people, and especially among the 
^lethodists, who knew that the French and Austrians 
were Papists, and supposed Frederic to be the J(»hua 
or Gideon of the Reformed Faith, One of VVhitfitild’a 
hearers, on tlic day on 'ivliich tiianks for the battle of 
Leu then were returned at the Tubcnutolc, made the 
following exquisitely ludicrous entry in a diary, part 
of which has come down to us: ** The Lord stirred 
up the King of Prussia and his soldiers to pray. They 
kept three fust days, and S[)ent about an hour praying 
and singing psahjis before they engaged the enemy. 
0! how good it is to pray and fightSome young 
Englishmen of rank proposed to visit Gennany as 
volunteers, for the purpose of learning the art of war 
under the greatest of commanders. This last proof 
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of British attachment and atlmiration^ Frederic po¬ 
litely but firmly declined. His camp waa no place 
for amateur atudenta of militaiy science. The Fnis- 
Sian diacipUne was rigorous even to cruelty. The 
officers, while in the field, were cjcpected to practise 
an abstemiousness and self-denial such as was hardly 
surpassed by the moat rigid monastic orders, How^- 
ever noble their birth, however high their rank In the 
service, they were not permitted to eat from any thing 
better than pewter^ It ivas a high crime even in a 
count and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon 
among his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of 
thousand a ytsar, accustomed to liberty and to 
luxury, would not easily submit to these f^parfan re¬ 
straints. The King could not venture to keep them 
in order as he kept his omi subjects in order. 
Situated oa he was with respect to England, he could 
not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards and 
Cavendishes, On Ihe other haiud, the exaiuple of a 
few fine gentlemen, attended by chariots and livery 
flomint^^, eating in plate, and drinking Champagne 
and Tokay, %vas enough to corrupt hia whole arniy. 
He thought it best to make a stand at first, and civlUy 
refused to admit such dangerous companions among 
his troops. 

The help of England %vas bestowed in a manner &r 
more useful and niorc acceptable* An annual atib- 
Bidy of near seven huudred thousand pounds enabled 
tlie King to add probably more ibau fifty thousand 
men to hk army. Pitt, now at the height of power 
and popularity, undertook the task of defending 
Western Germany against. France, and asked Frederic 
only for the loan of a gcneraL The general selected 
was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had at¬ 
tained high distinction in the Prussian service^ ^Hc 
’was put lit the head of an army, partly English, 
partly Hanoverian, partly composed of mercenaries 
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hired from the petty princes of the empire. lie Boon 
vindicntcd the choice of the two Allied courts, and 
proved himself the second gencml of the 

Frederic passed the winter At BrestniJ, in reading, 
writing, and preparing for the next campaign■ Tlie 
havoc wtiich the war had made among his troops was 
rapidly repaired ; and in the spring of 1758 he was 
Again ready for the conflict. Prince Ferdinand kept 
the French in check. The King in t)ie tiiean time, 
after attempting against the Austrians some opera¬ 
tions which led to no verj' important result, marched 
to encounter the Russians, w'ho, slaying, burning, 
and wasting wherever they turned, had penetrated 
into the heart of his realm. He gave them battle at 
Zomdorf, near Frankforf on the Oder. The fight 
was long and bloody. Quarter was neither given nor 
taken; for the Germans and Scythians regarded each 
other with bitter nveraion, and the sight of the 
ravages committed by the lialf savage Invaders had 
incensed the King and his array. The Russians were 
overthrown with great slaughter; and for a few 
months no further danger was to be apprehended 
from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, 
And was celebrated with pride And delight by bis 
people. Tlie rejoicings in England were not less en¬ 
thusiastic or less sincere. This may be selected ns 
the point of time at wJiich the military glory of 
Frederic reached the xenlth. In the short space of 
thrae quarters of a year lie had won three great 
bottles over the armies of three mighty and warlike 
monarcities, France, Austria, and Russia. 

But it was decreed tliat the temjier of that strong 
mind should be tried by both extremes of fortune in 
rapid sneoession, Close upon this series of triumphs 
^mc a series of disasters, such as would liave 
blighted the fame and broken the heart of almost 
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any other commander. Yet Frederic, in the midst 
of his calamities, was still an object of admiration 
to hU sulijects, Ms allies, and his enemies. Over¬ 
whelmed by adversity, sick of life, he atill main¬ 
tained the contest, greater in defeat, in flight, and in 
what seemed Iiopeless ruin, than on the fields of his 
proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hEistencd into 
Saxony to oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, 
commanded hy Drum, the most cautious, and Lau- 
ilolm, the most inventive and enterprising of her 
generals. These two celebrated commanders agreed 
on a scheme, iu which the prudence of the one and 
the vigour of the otlicr seem to have been happily 
combined. At dead of night they surprised tlie King 
in his camp at Hochkirchen. His presence of mind 
saved his troops from destruction) but nothing could 
save them from defeat and severe loss. Marshal 
Keith was among the slain. The first roar of the 
guns roused the noble csile from bis rest, and he was 
instantly m the front of the battle. He received a 
dangerous wound, hut refused to quit the field, and 
was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when an 
Austrian bullet terminated his chequered and cvent- 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals 
Frederic understood best how to repair defeat, and 
Daun understood least how to improve victory. In 
a few days the Pnissian army was as fonnidabLe as 
before the battle. The prospect was, however, gloomy. 
An Austriim army under General Harsch had Invadt-d 
Silesia, and invested tlie fortress of Neisse. Daun, 
after his success at Hochkirchen, had ivritten to 
Uarsch in very oonfiJeut terms s—“Go on with your 
operations against Keisse. Be quite at ease as to the 
King. I wiU give a good account of 
truth, the position of the Prussians was lull of dill- 
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cultics. Between them Atid Silesia lay the victorious 
imoy of Dauti. It was not easy for them to reach 
Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they left 
Saxony exposed to tho Austrians, But the vigour 
and activity of Frederic surmounted every obstacle. 
Ho made a rircuitous njarch ofextraordinaty nipidily, 
passed l)aiin, hastened into Silesia, raised the siega 
of Ncissc, and drove Harsch into Bohemia. Duun 
a^nilcd himself of the King’s absence to attack Dres* 
dcu. The Prussians defended it desperately. The 
inhabitants of that wealthy and polished capital 
begged in vain for mercy from the garrison within, 
and from the besiegers without. The beautiful 
suburbs were burned to the ground. It was clear 
that the town, If won at all, would be won street by 
street by the ba}'onet. At this conjnnctiiro came 
□cw’s, that Frederic, haring cleared Silesia of tiis 
enemies, ivas returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden, and fell back into 
the Austrian territories. The King, over heaps of 
ruins, made his triumphant entry into the unliappy 
metropolis, which had so cruelly expiated the weak 
and perfidious policy of its sovereign. It was now 
the 20th of Kovomber. The cold weather suspended 
military operations ; and the IQng again took up his 
ivinter quarters at Breslau. 

The third of the seven terrible years was overj and 
Frederic still stood his ground. He had been rc'cenily 
tried by domestic os well as by military disasters. 
Ori the 14 th of October, the day on which he was de¬ 
feated at Hochkirchen, the day on the anniversaiy of 
which, forty-eight years luter| a defeat far more tre* 
men clous laid tlie Prussum monarchy in the dust, died 
liV ilheltnina, Margravine of Barcuth. From the ac¬ 
counts which we have of her, by her owm hand, and 
by the hands of the most discerning of her contem- 
pomries, we should pronounce her to have been 
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coflrso, mdelicato, and a good bater, but not destitute 
of kind and generous feebnga. Her mind, naturally 
strong and obsetrant, had been highly cultivated; 
and she iivast and dcsen'cd to be, Frederic's favourite 
sister. lie felt the loss as much os it was in his iron 
nature to fed the loss of any thing but a province or 
a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, be was indefatigable 
in bis poetical labours. Tlie most spirited! lines, 
perhaps, tliat be ever wrote, are to be found in a 
bitter lampoon on Leivis and Madame de Pompadour, 
which ho composed at this time, and sent to Voltaire. 
The verses were, indeed, so good, that Voltaire was 
afraid that he might himself Eh susjxHted of having 
written them, or at least of having corrected them; 
and jmrtly from fright, partly, we fear, from love of 
mischief, sent them to the Duke of Cholscnl, then 
prime minister of France. Choiscul very wisely de¬ 
termined to encounter Frederic at Frederic’s own 
Aveapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, who 
had some skill as a versifier, and some little talent for 
satire. PuHssot produced some veiy stinging lines 
on the moral and literar}' character of Frederic, and 
these lines the Duke sent to Voltaire. This war of 
couplets, following dose on the carnage of Zoriidorf 
and the conflagration of Dresden, illustrates Avdl the 
strangely oom£xuinded character of the King of 
Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. 
Benedict KIV., the best and wisest of the tAvo huii- 
dred and fifty successors of St. Peter, was no more. 
During the short interval between his reigti and that 
of his disciple Gonganelli, the chief seat in the Church 
of Rome was filled by ReEzonico, who took the name 
of Clement XIII. This absurd priest determined to 
tiy what the weight of his authority could effect in 
faA'our of the orthodox Maria Theresa against a 
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hqrotlc king. At the high muss on Christmns-tlaj, 
a sword with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crim¬ 
son velvet lined with cmiirte, and o dove of jicarls, 
tile mystic flynibol of tlie Divine Comforter, were so¬ 
lemnly bicssed by the supreme pontiiT, and were sent 
witli great ceremony to Maisiial Daun, the conqueror 
of Kolin and HochHrciien. This mark of favour iiiid 
more than once been bestowed by the Popes on the 
great champions of the faith. iSimilar honours had 
been paid, more than six centuries earlier, by Urban 
II. to Godfrey of Bouillon. Similar honours had been 
conferred on Alba for destroying the liberties of the 
Low Countries, and on John Sobiesky after the de¬ 
liverance of Vienna. But the presents which were 
received with profound reverence by the Haron of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century, und which 
iiad not wholly lost their value even in the seven¬ 
teenth century, appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to 
A generation which read Jlonttsquicu and \''oItaire. 
Frederic wrote sarcastic verses on the gifts, the giver, 
and the receiver. But the public wanted no prompter; 
and an universal roar of laughter from Petersburg to 
Lisbon reminded the Vatican that the age of crusades 
was over. 

The fourth campaign, tliemc^t disastrous of all the 
campaigns of this fearful war, had now opened. The 
Austrians fUled Saxony and menaced Bcriln. The 
Bussums defeated the King's genemls on the Otlcr, 
threatened Silesia, ctTected a junction witli Landohn, 
and intrenched thcmsel\'es strongly nt Kuntrsdorf, 
Frederic hastened to attack them. A great l)attk 
was fought. During the earlier part of the day 
every thing yielded to the impetuosity of the Pnss- 
.siuns, and to tiie skill of their chief. The lines were 
forced. Half the Russian guns were token. The 
King sent off a courier to Berlin with tivo lines, an¬ 
nouncing n complete victory. But, in the mean time, 
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tlie stubboni JiussianE, defeated yet unbroken, had 
taken up tlidr stand in an almost impregnable posi¬ 
tion, on an eminence where the Jews of Frankfort 
were wont to bury their dead, llere the battle re* 
commenced. The Prussian infantiy, exhausted bv six 
hours of hard fighting under a sun which equalled 
the tropical heat, were yet bronglit up repeatedly to 
the attack, but in vatu. The Xing led three charges 
in person. Two horses were killed under him* The 
officers of hi.s staff fell all round Ijim. His coat was 
pierced by several bullets. All was in vain. His 
iiifiintry was driven back with frightful slaughter. 
Terror began to spread fast from man to man. At 
that moment, the fieiy cavalry of Laudolm, still fresh, 
rushed on the wavering ranks. Then followed an 
universal rout. Frederic himself was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the conquerors, and was 
with difficulty .sflved by a galknt officer, who, at the 
head of a handful of Hussars, made good a diversion 
of a few minutes. Shattered In body, shattered in 
mind, the King reached that night a village which 
the Cossacks had plundered; and there, in a mined 
and deserted farm-house, fltmg himself on a heap of 
straw. He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very 
different from his Hrst:—“ Let the royal family leave 
llerUn. Send (he archives to Potsdam. The town 
may make terras with the enemy." 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty 
thousand men who had that morning marched under 
the black caglea, not tlirce thousand remnined to¬ 
gether. The King bethought him again of his eorr»J- 
sivc sublimate, and wrote to bid adieu to his friends, 
and to give directions as to the measures to be taken 
in the event of bis death:—“ J have no. resource loft" 

.—such is the language of one of his letters—** all is 
lost. 1 will not survive the ruin of my countjy. 
Fapcwcdl f(jr ever." 
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iJtit the rputuiil Jealousies of the confederates pre¬ 
vented them from follovring up their victory. They 
lost a few days in loitering and sijuabhiingi and a few 
daj's, improved by Frederic, were worth more than 
the years of other men. On the tnoniing after the 
battle; he had got together enghteen thousand of Ills 
troops, ^"eiy soon his force amounted to thirty 
thousand. Gung were procured from the neighbour¬ 
ing fortresses; and tliere was again an army. Berlin 
was for the present safe; but calamities came pouring 
on the King in uninterrupted succession. One of his 
generals, with a lorge body of troops, was taken at 
Maxen • another was defeated at Meissen ; and whoa 
at length the campaign of 1759 closed, in the midst 
of a rigorous winter, the situation of Prussia appeared 
desperate. The only consoling circumstance was, tluit, 
in the West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had been more 
fortunate than his master*, and by a scries of exploits, 
of which the battle of Mlnden n'as the most glorious, 
had removed all apprehension of danger on the side 
of France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It 
seemed impossible that the Prussian territories, re¬ 
peatedly devastated by hundreds of thousands of in¬ 
vaders, could longer support the contest, But the 
King carried on war as no European power has ever 
carried on war, except the Committee of Public Safety 
during the greot agony of the French Revolution. He 
governed his kingdom as he would have governed a 
^leged town, not caring to what extent property was 
destroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so 
that he did but make head against the enemy. As 
long as there was u tnan left in Prussia, that man 
might carry & musket; as long os there was a horse 
Ik horse might draw artilleiy. The coin was 
debased, the civil functionaries wore left unpaid; in 
some provinces civil government alti^ctber ceased to 
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exist. But there vcre still lye-brcad and potatoes; 
there were still lead and gunponder; and, whllo the 
means of sustaining and destrojbg life remiiliicd, 
Frederic iivas determuied to fight it oat to the 
very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was un¬ 
favourable to him- Berlin was again occupied by 
the enemy. Great contributions were levied on the 
inhabitants, end the T 03 'ai palace was plundered. But 
at length, after two years of calamity, victoiy came 
back to his arms. At Lignitsj he gained a great battle 
over Laudobn j at Torguu, after a day of horrible 
carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The fifth year 
closed, and still the event was in suspense. In the 
countries where the war bad raged, the misery and 
exhaustion were more appalling than ever; but still 
there were left men and beasts, arms and food, and 
still Frederic fought on. In truth he had now been 
baited into savageness. His heart was ulcerated with 
hatred. The implacable regentment with which his 
enemies jicrsecutod him, though originally provoked 
by bis own unprincipled ambition, excited in him a 
thirst for vengeance w'hich he did not even attempt 
to conceal. ** It b hard," he says in one of hb letters, 
“ for man to bear what 1 bear. 1 begin to feel that, 
as the Italians say, revenge b a pleasure for the 
gods. My philosophy b worn out by suffering. I 
am no saint, like tlioac of whom we read in the le¬ 
gends; and I will own that I should die content if 
only 1 could first inflict a portion of the misery which 
I endure.’' 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with 
various success, but constant glory, through the 
campaign of J76i. On the whole, the result of tills 
campaign was disastrous to Prussia. No great battle 
was gained by the enemy; but, in spite of the despe¬ 
rate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
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was fast closing round liim. Laudolin had surprised 
the important fortress of Schweidnitz- Wttli tliat 
fortress, hidf of Silesia, and the command of the most 
important defiles througU the mountains, liatl been 
transferred to tlie Austrians. The Kussians hnd 
overpowered the King's generals in Pomemtiia. The 
country was so completely desolated that lie began, 
by his own confession, to look round him n-itli bliuik 
despair, unable to imagine where recruits, horses, or 
provisions were to be found, 

•lust at this time two great events brought on a 
complete change in the relations of almost all the 
powers of Europe. One of those events was the re¬ 
tirement of Mr, Pitt from oOice; the other was the 
death of the Empress Elizabeth of niissia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of 
utter ruin to tlie House of llrandenbnrg. Ilia proud 
and vehement nature w:is incapable of any thing that 
looked like either fear or trcachciy. He had often 
declared that, while he was in power, England should 
never make a peace of Utrecht, should never, for any 
selfish object, abandon an ally even in the last ex¬ 
tremity of distress, Ihe Continental war was his 
own war. He had been bold enough, he who in 
former times had attacked, with irresistible powers 
of oratory, the llanoveriau policy of Carteret, and 
the Gennan subsidies of New'castle, to declare that 
Hanover ought to be as dear to ns as Hampshire, 
and that he would coni^ucr America in Germany, 
He had fallen; and the power wlticli he had exer¬ 
cised, not ala'nys with discretion, but always with 
vigour and genius, had dcvoUx*d on a favourite who 
WHS the rcpresGiitativc of the Tory jiarty, of ihe 
pjirty which had thwarted AVilliam, ^vlitch l^nd per¬ 
secuted Jlurlborough, end which hnd given up the 
Cutahms to the vengeance of I'hilip of Anjou. To 
make peace with France, to shako off, w'ith all, or 
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more tluiTi ul], tlie speed CDunpntiblc with deccncv, 
every Continental connexion, these were timong tlie 
chief object A o4‘ tiie new Minister. TEie policy then 
followed Inspired Frederic with an unjust, but deep 
and bitter aversion to the Fnglish name, and pro¬ 
duced effecta which are still felt throughout the 
civilised w'orUl, To that policy it was owing tliat, 
some years latcrg. Knglanil could not t)»d on the 
whole Continent a single ally to stand by her, in her 
extreme need, against the House of Bourbon, To 
that policy it was owing that Frederic, alicnatecl from 
England, was corapcUi^ to connect himself closely, 
during his later yeora, with Uussia, and nns linluc^ 
to assist in that great crime, ihe fruitful parent of 
other great crimes, the first |mrtitioii of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of IIr. Pitt deprived Pnissia 
of her only friend, when the death ol Elizabeth pro¬ 
duced an entire rcvolution in the politics of the 
North, The Clrntid Duke Peter, her nephew, who 
now ascended the Russian throne, was not mercly 
free from tlie prcjudiecs w’hich his aunt had enter- 
tuined ngiutist Frederic, but wiis a worshipper, a 
servile imitator of the great King. The days of the 
new Czar's goverinnent were few ajid evil, but suf¬ 
ficient to i>roJuH! a change lit the whole stale of 
Christendotii. lie set the Prussian prisoners at li¬ 
berty, fitted them yitt deceuily, and sent them bat k 
to tlieir master; he withdrew his troops frcm the 
provinces wliieh Elizabeth had decided on incorpo¬ 
rating with her dominions; and he absolved all those 
I’nisstan suljjects, w'ho had Iteeii comiielled to aiveur 
fealty to Russia, from their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace on terns favour¬ 
able to Prussia, lie solicited rank in the Prussian 
service, dressed himself in a Prussiun unifonn, wore 
the Black Engle of IVussia on his breast, made pre¬ 
parations lor visiting I’russia, in order to have uu 
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interview with the object of his idolatry^ and actually 
seut fifteen thousand excellent troops to rcinfoi'cc the 
shattered army of Frederic. Thm strengthened, the 
King speedily repaired the losses of the preceding 
year, reconquered Silesia, defeated l>aun at Buckers- 
dorf, invested and retook Schweidnitz, and, at the 
close of the year, presented to the forces of Maria 
Theresa a front as formidable as before the great 
reverses of 1759. J^fore the end of the campaign, 
his friend the Emperor Peter, having, by a series 
of absurd insults to the institutions, manners, and 
feelings of his people, united them in hostility to 
Ids person and goTcmmcnt, was deposed and mur¬ 
dered. The Empress, who, under tlio title of Cathe¬ 
rine the Second, now assumed the supreme power, 
nras, at the connaencemcrit of her administration, by 
no means partial to Frederic, and refused to permit 
her troops to rcniaiu under his command. But 
she observed the peace made by her husband j and 
Prussia was no longer threatened by danger from 
the East 

England and France at the same time paired oflf 
together. They concluded a treaty, by which they 
bound themselves to observe neutrality with re¬ 
spect to the German war. Thus the coalitious on 
both skies were dissolved; and the original enemies, 
Austria and PruBsia, remained alone confronting each 
other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than 
Prussia, and was less exhausted by hostilities; yet it 
seemed hardly possible that Austria could efiect alone 
whftt she had in vain attempted to efiect when sup¬ 
ported by France on the one side, and by Russia on 
the other. Danger also began to menace the Im¬ 
perial house from another quarter. The Ottoman 
Porte held threatening language, and a hundred 
thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of 
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Huogaiy. The proud and revengoful spirit of the 
Emprm Queen at length gave wayj and, in Fe- 
bniaiy 1763, the peace of Hubertaburg put an end to 
the conflict which had, during Ecreii years, devastated 
Ocimanj. The King ceded nothing. The whoie 
Continent in arms had proved ilnahle to tear Silesia 
from that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe, liis gloiy' 
was beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made 
oonqnests as vast as those of Alexander, of Ca:9ar, 
and of Napoleon, if he had not, on field s of battle, 
enjoyed the constant success of Marlborough and 
Wellington, he had yet given on example unrivalled 
in history of what capacity and resolution con effect 
against ^e greatest superiority of power and the ut¬ 
most spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, 
after an absence of more than six years. The streets 
were brilliantly lighted up; and, os he passed along 
in an open carriage, with Ferdinand of Brunswick at 
bis side, the multitude saluted him with loud praises 
aud blessings. He was moved by those marks of 
attachment, and repeatedly exdaimed “ Long live 
my dear people! Long live my children!*' Yet, 
even in the midst of that gay spectacle, he could not 
but perceive every where the traces of destruction 
and decay. The city had been more than once 
plundered. The population had considerably dimi¬ 
nished. Berlin, however, had suffered little when 
compared mth most parts of the kingdom. The 
ruin of private fortunes, the distress of all ranks, was 
such as might appal the flrmcst mind. Almost every 
province hod b^n the seat of war, and of war con¬ 
ducted with merdleM ferocity, Clouds of Croatians 
bod descended on Silesia. Tens of tlmusands of 
Cossacks hod been let loose on Pomerania and Bran¬ 
denburg. The mere contributions levied by the 
'uvaders amounted, it was sold, to more than a 
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hiHiUred millions of doDarei mid the value of what 
tlity extorted was probably muelt less tlum the value 
of what they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated, 
Tlie very seed-corn Imd been devoured ui the madness 
of hunger. Famine, and conUigious maladies pro¬ 
duced by famine, had swept away the herds and docks i 
and there was reason to fear that a great pestilence 
among the human race was likely to follow In the 
train of tlmt tremendous war. Near fifteen thousand 
houses had been burned to the ground. The popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom liad in seven years dccreakd 
to the frightful extent of ten per cent- A sixth of 
the males cnpahle of hearing arms had actually pe¬ 
rished oil the field of bittle. In some districts, no 
labourers, except women, were seen in the fields at 
harvest-time. In others, tlte traveller jiasscd shud¬ 
dering through a succession of silent \iUHge8, in 
w'hich not a single inhabitant remained. The cur¬ 
rency had been debased; the authority of laws and 
magistrates liad been suspended; the whole social 
system was deranged. For, during that convulsive 
struggle, every thing tlmt was not military violence 
w’as anarchy. Fveu the nrmy was dLsorgunized, 
Some great generals, and a crowd of excellent olEcers, 
had fallen, and it had been impossible to supply their 
place. The dit&culty of finding recruits liad, towards 
the dose of the mir, been so great, that selection and 
rejection were impossible. Whole battalions were 
composed of deserters or of prisoners. It was hanlly 
to bo hoped that thirty years of repose and industry 
would repair the min produced by seven years of 
liavoe. One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there 
was. Jfo debt had been incurred. The burdens of 
the war had been terrible, almost insupportable; but 
no arrear was left to embarrass the finances in time 
of JHUCO, 

llcr*', for the present, ive must pause. We have 
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accompanied Frederic to the cloae of liia career as a 
trarrior. Possibly, when these llemoirs ore com¬ 
pleted, we may resumo tlie consideration of his cha¬ 
racter, and give some account of his domestic and 
foreign policy, and of his private habits, during the 
many years of tranquillLty which followed the Seven 
Years* W ar. 
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